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POSTGLACIAL  FAULTS  OF  EASTERN  NEW  YORK 


BY 

J.  B.  WOODWORTH 

Introduction 

While  investigating;  the  changes  of  level  which  have  affected 
the  Pleistocene  river  and  lake  deposits  of  the  ITiulson  and  Cham- 
plain  valleys,  the  writer  noted  certain  small  dislocations  of  the 
bed  rock  which  have  taken  place  in  the  comparatively  recent 
time  since  the  glaciation  of  the  surface.  The  importance  of 
these  fractures  as  indexes  of  a  rock  movement  which  appears  to 
be  associated  in  time  at  least  with  the  tilting  of  the  continent  in 
the  postglacial  epoch  led  to  the  following  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  character  of  the  fractures. 

A  reference  to  the  literature  o{  the  State  showed  that  Mather 
in  the  original  geological  survey  of  tiie  first  district  note<l  the 
occurrence  of  postglacial  faults  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
valley.     Having  first  referred  to  a  class  ot  i^vAXs  vcv\3iOcv  \\\o\<i. 
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frequently  seen  in  the  glacial  gravels,  he  makes  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  faults  here  referred  to: 

The  other  class  is  where  the  slate  rocks  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson  valley  had  been  ground  down,  smoothed,  deeply 
grooved  and  scratched  across  their  edges;  and  since  the  action 
that  had  produced  these  effects  the  masses  of  slate  had  been 
shifted  a  few  inches  in  a  vertical  direction  by  a  slight  fault,  so 
that  the  grooves  and  scratches  on  the  lozver  part  of  the  mass 
were  continued  quite  up  to  that  part  that  had  been  elevated; 
and  on  the  upper  mass,  the  same  grooves  that  had  been  once  con- 
tinuous, were  prolonged  in  their  former  direction,  with  the  same 
breadth  and  depth.  This  shift  of  position,  or  slight  fault,  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the  scratches  were 
made,  or  the  scratches  could  not  have  been  continued  close  up  to 
the  vertical  surface  of  the  more  elevated  portion,  and  without 
wearing  the  sharp  edge  of  the  slate  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shifted  mass.  This  locality  was  where  the  Quaternary  had 
covered  it,  but  the  example  can  not  with  certainty  be  referred 
to  that  part  of  the  Qtrarternary  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking;  for  it  may  belong  to  the  elevation  that  took  place 
after  the^  drift  period,  and  preceding  the  elevation  by  which  the 
Quaternary  deposits  were  raised  to  their  present  level. 

The  locality  and  example  referred  to  above,  w^as  observed  by 
myself  in  Copake  or  Ancram  near  the  north  end  of  Winchell's 
mountain,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  Moimt  Washington,  on 
the  road  from  Copake  to  Boston  Corners.^  Professors  Merrick 
and  Cassels  were  present  with  me,  and  I  called  their  attention 
to  this,  as  an  important  fact  for  them  to  observe,  in  consequence 
of  the  kind  of  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  relative  periods  of 
time  during  which  the  rocks  were  disturbed  in  position.  Pro- 
fessor Merrick,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  his  explorations,  dis- 
covered several  more  localities  near  each  other,  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  Long  Pond  in  Clinton,'  where  the  same  facts  were 
observed.     I  quote  his  report  to  me. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  may  be  seen  in  the  rocks  about 
^2  rnile  west  of  Long  Pond  in  Clinton.  The  parts  of  the  rock 
have  changed  their  relative  position  since  they  were  worn  down 
by  the  diluvial  action.  In  two  different  places,  at  but  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  one  part  of  the  rock  has  been  raised, 
or  the  other  part  settled  from  2  to  3  inches,  the  strata  being 
nearly  vertical.  Five  or  six  similar  dislocations,  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  I  inch,  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Of  the  dislocation  of  the  rocks  since  the  effects  of  the  diluvial 
action  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  scratches  or  furrows 
upon  the  elevated  and  depressed  parts  precisely  correspond,  and 
are  carried  on  the  latter  entirely  up  to  the  former,  the  elevated 
ridge  of  which  is  unmarked  or  broken  (unbroken?).     These  dis- 

>Thi!i  is  probably  the  locality  described  below  on  p.  i6.     J.  B.  \V. 
>!  have  not  yet  seen  this  locality.     J.  B.  W, 
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locations  are  exposed  for  25  or  30  feet ;  and  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  they  do  not  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  a  ledge,  a  cliff  or  steep  hill- 
side of  rocks,  or  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  upon  a  level  surface 
upf)n  the  summit.^ 

Mather^  also  reported  another  locality  east  of  the  Hudson  near 
Hvde  Park.     He  states  that 

The  smoothed  and  scratched  greywacke  or  grit  was  observed 
on  the  ridge  east  of  Hyde  Park;  and  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  i)ost  road  opposite  to  half  a  mile  north  of  De  Graff's  Tavern, 
the  grooves  and  scratches,  which  were  perfectly  similar  in  size, 
depth  and  direction,  were  interrupted  by  slips  or  slight  faults 
of  the  rock  since  the  scratches  have  been  made.  Professor  Cas- 
sels  observed  them  in  several  places  in  that  vicinity.  The  edges 
of  the  rock,  both  above  and  below%  on  the  slip,  w'ere  sharp,  and 
the  grooves  and  scratches  of  the  lower  mass  were  continuous 
plump  up  to  the  surface  of  the  upper  mass ;  and  on  the  upper  mass 
they  were  continued  quite  to  the  sharp  edge  along  which  the  slip 
has  taken  place. 

This  type  of  relatively  recent  faults  appears  next  to  have  been 
seen  and  described  by  Mr  G.  F.  Matthew  as  occurring  in  a  very 
pronounced  manner  in  the  environs  of  St  John,  New  Brunswick. 
The  Cambric  slates  of  the  upper  division  of  the  St  John  group 
are  described  by  him  as  being  cut  by  n.  e.  and  s.  w.  faults,  with 
a  hade  varying  from  60°  to  80°  s.  e.  There  are  also  diagonal 
faults  extending  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  In  the 
city  of  St  John,  the  faults  vary  in  downthrow  from  3^  inch  to 
4  inches,  the  downthrow  with  one  exception  being  on  the  north. 
In  one  locality  Matthew  found  the  sum  of  the  displacements  to 
be  5  feet  8  inches.  He  has  published  a  photograph  showing  the 
character  of  the  faulted  surfaces.^ 

Matthew  noted  the  reversed  character  of  the  faults  and  sup- 
posed the  movement  to  be  due  to  a  failure  of  support  beneath, 
or  to  a  lateral  thrust  from  the  southeast,  with  his  preference  for 
the  latter  view,  in  support  of  which  he  cites  the  ancient  moun- 
tain-building pressures  acting  in  this  direction.  He  also  notes 
the  pressure  acting  on  the  rocks  at  Monson,  Mass.,  reported  by 
Niles,  and  the  occurrence  of  slight  earthquake  shocks  near  St 
John,  X.  B.,  as  evidence  independent  of  the  faults  tliat  the 
earth's  crust  in  this  part  of  the  continent  is  yielding  under 
strain. 


■Mather.  W.  W.  Orrilofjy  of  New  V<.rk:  Kcport  (»n  First  District.     184 <.     p.  i.s<>- it 

V>p.  ctt.  p.  187.     I^KTalitv  not  visit»'<l  hv  J.  B.  \V. 

•Post-dacial  Faults  of  St  John.  N.  B.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  St-r.  ^.  1004.  48:«;oi-a.  i»1.  ii.  Aho 
Movements  of  the  Earth's  Crust  at  St  John.  New  Brunswick,  in  Postglacial  Tim.s.  N.  B.  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.  Bui.  I  a.     1894.    p.  34-43. 
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Another  district  in  this  geologic  province  in  which  postglacial 
faults  have  been  described  lies  along  the  northern  border  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  in  southwestern  Quebec.  Mr  R. 
Chalmers  of'  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  has  recently 
described  numerous  and  yet  more  pronounced  instances  of  these 
dislocations  in  the  Cambric  and  Cambro-Siluric  slates  of  that 
field,  viz,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  seigniory  of  Aubert  Gallion ; 
at  St  Evariste  de  Forsyth,  Beauce  county;  east  of  Jersey  Mills; 
near  the  mouth  of  Gilbert  river,  at  MacLeod  crossing,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad;  east  of  Scotstown;  between  Sherbrooke  and 
Stoke  Centre,  etc.  Some  of  these  localities  are  shown  on  the 
accompanying  sketch  map  [pi.  i]. 

The  prevalent  downthrows  are  stated  to  be  toward  the  north, 
but  throws  on  the  south  or  southeast  occur.  Chalmers  reports 
instances  of  dislocations  of  from  4  to  6  feet.  He  states  that  the 
faults  in  this  district  "  seem  to  have  occurred  near  some  ridge  or 
mountain  or  mass  of  resisting  rocks,  the  downthrow  being 
usually  on  the  side  towards  it,  or  rather  the  sliding  up  of  the 
slates  has  taken  place  on  the  side  farthest  from  it."  ^ 

An  instance  in  New  Hampshire  noted  by  Professor  Hitchcock 
is  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 

The  above  citations  show  that  there  is  a  group  of  postglacial 
faults  found  in  the  belts  of  Cambric  and  Lower  Siluric  slates 
over  a  large  area  with  a  dominant  upthrow  from  the  southeast. 

Personal  observations 

The  following  notes  serve  to  show  the  character  of  the  locali- 
ties cursorily  described  by  Mather  and  the  details  of  examples 
recently  discovered.  The  localities  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
earlier  described  by  others  are  as  follows:  South  Troy,  Rensse- 
laer, Dcfreestville,  and  Pumpkin  Hollow.  The  position  of  these 
places  is  indicated  by  the  locality  marks  on  the  accompanying 
sketch  map  [fig.  i]. 

Faults  in  South  Troy.  An  instructive  locality  of  small  post- 
glacial faults  was  to  be  seen  in  the  summer  of  1904  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Troy,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Hudson  gorge,  south 
of  the  Pocstcn  kill.  At  this  point  the  Albany  clays  have  been 
largely  stripped  off  from  the  basal  portion  of  the  slate  wall  of 


iChalmers.  R.     Report  on  the  Surface  GeoloRy  and  Auriferous  Deposits  of  South-eastern 
Liebec.    Geol.  Sur.  Can.    An.  Rep  t.    Pt  J.   1808.    lo.oj-iaj. 
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Map  showing  localities  of  postglacial  faults  in  New  York,  New  Brunswick 
and  Ouebec.  Compiled  from  Mather,  Matthews,  Chalmers  and  maps  by 
J.  B.  Woodworth,  1904 
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the  gorge,  and  a  quarry  lins  been  opened  tiorlh  of  the  end  of 
Munroe  street  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sandstone  which 
ifl  here  caught  in  the  axis  of  a  complicated  syuclm&\  (old  Viov>.'Cv^<«.<i 
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east  and  west  by  fragile  black  shales  with  a  somewhat  slaty 
structure  [see  pi.  2]. 

Near  the  base  of  this  slope,  or  from  about  20  to  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  4th  street,  the  surface  of  the  rock  appears  in  a  well 
glaciated  area  broken  by  postglacial  faults,  or  at  least  by  faults 
which  interrupt  the  glaciated  rock  surface. 

The  strike  of  the  sandstones  and  slates  is  here  9°  east  of  north, 
and  the  glacial  striae  run  up  the  bank  on  a  course  s.  21*  e.  The 
dip  of  the  slates  is  approximately  40°  e.,  where  not  involved  in 
the  abrupt  curvatures  of  the  folds. 

The  faults  here  referred  to  occur,  so  far  as  my  observations  go, 
altogether  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sandstone  beds  in  the  axis 


/^ 


F«f .  a     Cross-section  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  south  of  the  Poesten  kill,  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
showing  position  of  postglacial  faults  in  relation  to  river  bank 

« 

of  the  syncline.  A  rough  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  faulted  sur- 
face is  shown  in  figure  3,  in  which  there  is  no  pretension  to 
accuracv  of  measurement. 

Below  the  area  shown  in  figure  3,  there  is  an  imperfectly  shown 
slip  of  6  inches,  the  greatest  throw  I  have  measured  in  eastern 
New  York.  The  faults  which  traverse  the  area  mapped  meas- 
ured, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  encountered  in  ascending 
the  slope,  5,  i,  1.5,  and  from  2  to  5  inches.  Thus  within  30  feet 
measured  up  the  slope  there  is  a  drop  of  12  inches  to  the  west 
on  these  faults.  All  of  the  faults  observed  at  this  locality  are  of 
the  reverse  type,  with  a  steep  dip  to  the  east  and  a  downthrow 
to  the  west.  With  one  exception  the  faults  are  closely  parallel 
to  the  steep  dip  of  the  stratification  of  the  beds,  though  it  is 
noticeable  that  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fractures  to  depart  from 
the  bedding  of  the  fine,  black,  fragile,  shaly  beds.  One  break 
extends  practically  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  with  an  uplift 
on  the  north  [see  pi.  3].  Two  of  the  fractures  shown  in  the 
sketch  converge  southward  and  die  out  within  the  limits  of  the 
exposure.  The  other  principal  faults  are  traceable  to  the  edge 
of  the  clay  deposit.  Their  full  extent  in  that  direction  is 
unknown. 


Broken  svnilinal  fold  in  "juarrv 
Troy;  looking  south. 


■nd  of  Munroo  street  in  South 
J.  B.  Woodworth. 


.  t 
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These  faults  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  fragile  shales  or  slates 
lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sandstone  body  above  mentioned. 


The  folded  sandstone,  as  shown  in  the  photograph  on  plate  3 
(a  view  looking  south  15°  east  from  a  point  on  the  shale  outcrop 
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west  of  the  sandstone)  exhibits  overthrusting  to  the  west,  evi- 
dently a  movement  of  ancient  date  for  there  is  no  observable 
displacement  at  the  top  of  the  quarry  just  north  of  the  Brothers' 
Institution.  The  contortion  and  crushing  of  the  sandstone  is 
either  of  Posthudson  or  Appalachian  date,  presumably  the 
former.  The  situation  of  the  postglacial  faults  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  sandstone  core  of  the  overturned  syncline,  in  the 
plane  of  the  reversed  dip  of  the  stratification,  is  precisely  where 
overthrust  planes  would  be  expected  to  arise  in  mountain  building 
from  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  pressure.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  thrusts  w^ould  find  expression 
elsewhere  in  the  overturned  limbs  of  anticlines  and  synclines.  As 
the  folds  die  out  north  and  south,  so  should  the  faults  die  out 
north  and  south. 

In  the  quarry  south  of  the  Brothers'  Institution  in  the  same 
sandstone  core  at  the  east  end  of  Trenton  street,  there  were  no 
exposures  of  the  glaciated  surface  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  no 
postglacial  faults  were  seen. 

Relation  of  faults  to  landslides  in  Troy.  Of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  gorge,  Troy  appears  to 
have  suflPered  most  from  the  slipping  of  the  glacial  and  post- 
glacial clays.  These  landslides  are  recorded  in  the  literature  of 
the  State.  Thus  on  March  17th,  1859,  St  Peter's  College  lost 
a  building  in  process  of  erection  by  a  landslip.^ 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many  of  the  older  brick  buildings 
in  various  parts  of  Troy  exhibit  cracked  and  displaced  walls. 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  city  made  with  reference  to  the 
possible  occurrence  of  faults  in  the  bed  rock  underlying  the 
place  since  the  construction  of  houses  showed  a  considerable 
number  of  buildings  upon  the  terrace  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  Hudson  river  gorge  in  w^hich  there  was  a  fracturing  of  the 
brickwork  and  a  drop  of  the  western  part  of  the  building  or  the 
relative  uplift  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  house  precisely  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  rock  surface  south  of  the  Poesten  kill  has 
been  dislocated.  The  following  examples  taken  from  my  notes 
illustrate  the  above  statement  and  the  exceptions  to  it. 

A  foundry  in  South  Troy  shows  an  uplift  on  tlie  western  end 
of  the  building  accompanied  by  a  displacement,  traceable  through 
three  stories,  which  has  been  in  part  repaired.  This  is  the  most 
noticeable  movement  of  the  kind  observed. 


'French,  J.  H.     Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.  i860,  p.  560,  footnote. 
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A  brick  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  street  shows  a 
decided  drop  on  the  west  end  of  the  building.  Another  building 
on  the  same  street  shows  a  settling  on  the  west  end.  A  brown- 
stone  sill  8  inches  thick  is  broken. 

Near  the  river  the  First  Ward  Free  School  building,  a  three- 
storv  brick  structure,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  River  and 
Liberty  streets,  also  shows  a  strong  crack  gaping  upward  on  the 
south  wall  near  the  western  end  of  the  building.  The  western 
third  of  the  southern  side  appears  to  have  been  uplifted  in  relation 
to  the  eastern  part.  The  corner  stone  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  was  laid  in  1867.  Directly  across  the  street  in  the  north 
wall  of  an  electric  power  station,  a  building  erected  in  1886,  a 
crack  has  developed  near  the  base  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  that  in  the  school  building  but  nearer  the  ground.  A  straight 
line  from  the  crack  in  the  powerhouse  to  that  in  the  schoolhouse 
has  a  course  n.  44 "^  e. 

The  brownsione  Episcopal  Church  on  the  corner  of  First  and 
Liberty  streets  exhibits  cracks  in  the  easternmost  of  the  upper 
windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  but  these  cracks  are 
not  detected  from  the  street  on  the  south  side  of  the  structure. 
The  houses  opj)osite  the  church  edifice  on  the  north  side  of 
Liberty  street  are  out  of  plumb  and  overhang  slightly  to  the 
south. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  above  mentioned 
structures  are  built  is  not  exposed  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  following  observations  pertain  to  houses 
resting  upcMi  the  rock  outcroj)s  near  the  base  of  the  sloping  east 
wall  of  the  gorge  north  of  the  Poesten  kill.  I'V^rry  street  ascends 
this  steep  hillside.  Some  of  the  older  houses  on  this  street  have 
their  foundation  walls  laid  directly  upon  a  le\  el  cut  in  the  slates, 
the  contact  with  which  may  be  seen  just  above  the  sidewalk. 
In  ncuie  of  these  cases  was  I  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  dis- 
placement in  the  foundation  of  the  house  or  in  the  leveled  sur- 
face of  the  slates.  Any  considerable  movement  amounting  to 
as  much  as  even  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  would,  I  think, 
have  been  detected.  The  settling  and  fracturing  of  buildings 
in  Troy  shows  that  a  movement  is  taking  i)lace  in  the  materials 
of  the  low  terrace  upon  which  the  knver  i)art  of  the  city  is  built. 
Sometimes  the  eastern  and  at  other  times  the  western  end  of  a 
building  appears  to  have  settled.  Where  it  is  known  V\\a\.  \.\\^ 
foundations  of  houses  arc  on  the  bed  rock  no  d\sv\'ACeu\Q\\V  \v?l^ 
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been  discovered.  It  is  true  that  the  faults  in  the  bed  rock  are 
limited  to  narrow  belts  and  that  the  houses  in  question  may  lie 
outside  of  these  belts.  Nevertheless,  both  from  the  reversed 
character  of  the  movements  in  the  cases  of  the  houses  which  have 
settled  and  from  the  great  amount  of  the  movement,  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  warrant  for  holding  that  the  displacements  in 
the  houses  are  due  to  the  movements  in  the  bed  rock.  It  follows 
from  this  general  conclusion  that  the  postglacial  fractures  in  this 
vicinity  may  be  and  probably  are  older  than  the  settlement  of 
Trov. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  postglacial  fractures  in  the  bed 
rock,  on  account  of  having  their  downthrow  on  the  western  side 
of  the  fault  plane,  have  increased  the  steepness  of  slopes  inclined 
to  the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clays  of  this  district  in 
themselves  constitute  a  mass  which  under  certain  conditions  of 
structure  and  access  of  water  are  competent  from  their  sliding 
movement  to  produce  all  the  displacements  in  houses  observed 
in  Troy  and  vicinity. 

Faults  in  Rensselaer.  In  1900,  I  found  small  postglacial  faults 
cutting  the  slates  on  High  street  near  3d  avenue  in  Rensselaer. 
Within  the  space  observed  there  was  a  downthrow  of  5  inches 
to  the  west,  the  surface  being  inclined  also  originally  in  that 
direction.  Farther  south  where  the  road  going  to  East  Green- 
bush  ascends  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  gorge,  a  small  post- 
glacial fault  was  seen  on  a  glaciated  surface  overlain  in  the  cut 
by  till.     The  downthrow  was  to  the  west. 

At  one  of  the  localities  in  this  vicinity,  I  recollect  finding  an 
instance  in  which  a  narrow  strip  of  slate  stood  up  between  two 
parallel  planes  of  faulting.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  in 
eastern  New  York  I  have  observed  a  relative  downthrow  to  the 
east. 

Faults  in  Defreestville.  It  was  at  Defrcestville  in  the  season 
of  1900  that  my  attention  first  became  directed  to  the  post- 
glacial bed  rock  faults.  A  brief  note  of  this  locality  is  to  be 
found  in  my  report  on  the  ancient  water  levels  of  the  Hudson 
and  Champlain  valleys.^  Defreestville  lies  opposite  Albany  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  at  the  inner  limit  of  the  upper 
clay-covered  terrace  and  nearly  on  the  boundary  line  between 

'N.  Y.  State  Mus.  But.  84.  Hfos.  p.  234-36. 
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the  Lorraine  shales  and  the  overthrust  mass  of  Cambric  strata 
forming  the  higher  ground  on  the  east  of  Defreestville. 

The  faults  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gutter  of  the  road  which  goes 
southeastward "  from  the  Defreestville  corners  and  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  corners  on  the  east  side  of  the  road. 
The  slates  are  here  vertical  and  the  faults  coincide  with  the  cleav- 
age planes.  The  slates,  of  grayish  hue,  strike  n.  26**  e.  The 
glacial  striae  of  the  broken  slate  surface  nm  from  n.  29°  e.  to 
n.  49°  e.  but  are  mainly  n.  24°  e. 

These  faults  were  not  measured  with  the  closeness  or  accuracy 
later  employed  in  the  study  of  the  fractures  at  Troy  and  Copake, 
but  are  essentially  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  and  diagram 

[fig.  4]. 

TABULATION    OF    FAULTS   AT   DEFREESTVILLE 

Distance  from  Amount  cf 

starting;;  point  throw 

on  the  east  in  inches 

o 5 

6  inches i  .00 

12        "        4.5 

8      "      25? 

24      "     4.00 

18     "    1. 00 

24      "      75 

48      "      1. 00 


11.67  feet 13.00  inches 

Within  11.67  f^^t  t^^  downthrow  equals  13  inches.  This  rate 
of  deformation  if  carried  out  over  a  belt  of  country  i  mile  wide 
would  produce  a  diflference  of  level  at  one  end  of  the  line  as 
regards  the  other  equal  to  493  feet.  This  fault  zone,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  narrow  one.  The  strike  of  the  structures  at 
Defreestville  would  carry  this  belt  to  the  east  of  the  exposure  in 
Troy.  The  slips  are  close  to  the  great  fault  described  by  Ford, 
Walcott,  and  Ruedemann  in  which  ovcrthrusting  is  exhibited  at 
various  places  where  the  movement  has  been  studied.  Accord- 
ing to  Dale's  map  [U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  Bui.  242,  pi.  i]  these  post- 
glacial faults  would  come  within  the  area  of  Lovjer  C^imWxc. 
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slates  on  the  east  of  the  great  fault.  This  writer  makes  no 
mention  of  these  recent  displacements  in  the  work  referred  to, 
published  in  1904.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  postglacial  faults 
at  DefreestvilJe  are  vertical  at  least  at  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground,  a  fact  which  does  not  preclude  their  belonging  to  the 
class  of  reverse  faults  due  to  compression. 

Faults  at  Copake.  The  fractures  in  Copake  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  road  corners  J4  "li'e  south  of  the  Central  New  England  Rail- 
road station.  Altogether  the  exposures  of  the  phenomena  at 
this  locality  constitute  the  most  instructive  assemblage  of  these 
small  fractures  which  the  writer  has  seen.  It  is  stated  above 
that  this  is  probably  the  locality  originally  found  by  Mather. 
The   slates,   lying  within   the   area   mapped   as   Cambro-Siluric 


Fig.  4     A  croH-section  of  the  postglacial  (ault>  in  the  vertical  slates  at  Defreratviur,  n. 
The  sliSil  westward  inclination  of  the  road  is  neRleeted  in  the  profile.    The  fourth  fault  ft 
the  lixht  is  assumed  to  be  .is  inches  throw  in  the  table.    The  oblique  lines  in  the  diB«iam  lUuui 
for  shading  only. 

limestone  on  the  State  map  of  1901,  are  exposed  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  main  road  from  Copake  to  Boston  Corners  for  several 
yards  north  of  the  crossroads  and  as  well  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  road  in  the  crossroad. 

The  following  very  detailed  measurements  were  made  at  this 
locality  with  the  view  of  determining  precisely  the  rate  of  dis- 
placement for  a  given  horizontal  distance,  for  in  this  way  only 
can  the  throw  for  the  belt  of  fracture  be  determined.  The  first 
measurement  was  made  from  right  to  left  across  the  area  north 
of  the  crossroads  shown  in  the  photograph  [pi.  4].  A  tape  meas- 
ure divided  into  feet,  inches  and  quarter  inches  w^as  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  road  at  right  angles  to  the  structure  with  the 
zero  end  of  the  tape  on  the  east  in  each  case.  The  surface  of  the 
rock  inclined  very  gently  to  the  west  but  no  allowance  has  been 
made  in  the  distance  for  this  departure  from  horizontality. 
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TA8LE  I       EXPOSURE,  JUST  NORTH  OF  THE  CROSSROADS,  OK  MAIN  ROAD 

Dittancc  from  0                                                                                                  Westward  <lQwnthrov 
Pact     Indwa                                                                                                                   in  incho 
2 50 

I  o 54 

3  2 1-70 

3  7 04 

4  0.75 06 

4  2-75 18 

4  10 .62 

5  5-75 -15 

6  o 1. 00 

7  2 62 

7  9 09 

8  7 80 

"       10 1-37 

Total  throw  for  11  feet  ro  inches 7 -^V  inches 

West  of  the  main  road  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cross- 
roads within  the  area  of  the  west  road  \^$ee  |il.  5]  another  series 
of  faults  lying  to  the  west  of  those  in  table   i   was  measured. 


pains  lu-ing  taken  to  determine  that  tlic  rocks  and  the  fractures 
did  not  overlap  into  continuity  with  those  in  the  first  set.  There 
is  a  covered  space  in  the  main  road  between  the  two  Mclioiis  so 
that  precise  measurements  of  faults  which  niii;ht  exist  in  this 
interval  were  not  attainable;  but  the  zero  point  of  table  -2  is  so 
close  to  the  strike  of  the  western  end  of  the  section  in  table  i 
that  few  faults  can  intervene  between  the  two  taWcs. 
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TABLE  2      EXPOSURE,   WEST  OF  THE  CROSSROADS  IN  THE  WEST  ROAl 

Distance  from  o  Westward  downthixr 

Feet    Inches  in  inches 

6 24 

8 06 

925 14 

II .14 

I        I .10 

I        6 IS 

1  7-5 10 

2  1 .  25 .12 

2        5-5 18 

2  10 .04 

3  425 1. 17 

4  6.5 02 

4  9 1.32 

5  0.75 12 

5  5 13 

6  0.2 .42 

6        9-5 i^ 

8        6.5 55 

8  9 .10 

9  1.25 .10 

9        2.5 .12 

9        S'S 10 

9        7 .08 

9      10.25 .08 

10        0.75 .10 

10        I .01 

10        3 .10 

10        5.25 .10 

10  9.5 38 

11  1.5 14 

II        4.5 .10 

II        6.5 15 

II  feet  6.5  inches  downthrow  equals 7.21  inche: 

For  41  feet  west  of  the  end  of  the  above  measured  section  th< 
surface  of  the  slates  is  exposed,  showing  at  least  seven  smal 
faults  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  i  inch  downthrow  to  th< 
west.    There  are  also  numberless  smaller  faults  as  in  table  2 
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but  the  roadway  has  been  much  worn  and  weathered  and  precise 
measurements  are  unattainabie  and  were  not  attempted. 

The  two  tables  show  a  closely  similar  rate  of  dislocation  for 
a  given  distance  within  the  belt.  Thus  in  the  first  case  there  is 
a  displacement  of  7.67  inches  in  a  distance  of  11  feet,  10  inches, 
and  in  the  second  case  a  displacement  of  7.21  inches  in  a  dis- 
tance of  1 1  feet,  6  inches,  an  average  of  7.44  inches  in  a  distance 
of  II  feet,  8  inches,  nearly  1.9  inches  a  yard,  or  336.7  feet  a  mile. 

The  apparent  uplift  on  the  east  at  this  locality,  basing  the 
estimate  upon  the  two  measured  portions  of  the  sections  and 
upon  that  which  was  estimated  only  amounts  to  nearly  2  feet 
within  little  more  than  the  width  of  the  highway.  If  allowance 
is  made  for  the  very  minute  fractures  revealed  by  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  glaciated  surface  with  a  pocket  lens,  it  seems  a 
conservative  estimate  to  state  that  the  dislocation  at  this  locality 
exceeds  2  feet  of  vertical  displacement. 

The  faults  at  this  locality  lie  with  rare  exceptions  in  the 
cleavage  planes  whose  strike  is  n.  30°  e.  and  whose  dip  is  60°  e. 
The  glacial  striae  run  n.  10°  w. 

At  a  point  on  the  roadside  where  the  slates  have  been  cut 
away  in  grading  the  road,  chance  was  given  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  the  cleavage  faces  for  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
surface  along  the  plane  of  a  fault.  Although  the  vertical  move- 
ment on  this  plane  was  less  than  an  inch,  well  formed  vertical 
slickensides  were  foimd.  The  surface  of  the  slickensides  was 
dull  and  water  stained  without  that  polishing  which  is  character- 
istic of  faults  along  which  movement  has  recently  taken  place. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  the  exposure  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  two  small  parallel  faults  were  seen  overlapping  [sec  fig.  5], 
one  dying  out  southward,  the  other  northward,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  At  another  point  at  this  locality  a  fracture  cuts 
the  slaty  cleavage  obliquely,  but  the  downthrow  is  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  vicinity,  on  the  west. 

Fractures  near  Pumpkin  Hollow.  Three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northwest  of  Pumpkin  Hollow,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  west  of 
Copakc  Lake  in  the  town  of  Taghkanic,  postglacial  fractures  occur 
in  slates  on  the  w^estern  slope  of  a  hill.  The  glaciated  surface 
was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  exposed  in  small  areas  of  outcrop. 
Within  a  distance  of  200  feet  up  the  slope  T  made  a  rough  meas- 
urement of  17  inches  of  displacement  by  small  faults,  varying 
in  individual  cases  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  v\p  lo  \\q;!lv\^'   'x^ 
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inches  of  throw.  The  larger  faults  are  from  i  to  3  feet  apart. 
The  downthrow  in  each  case  is  to  the  west.  The  slates,  in  some 
outcrops  phyllitic,  dip  east  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and  strike 
n.  e.  and  s.  w. 

The  tectonic  structure  of  the  rocks  in  this  vicinity  is  not 
ascertainable  from  local  observations.  At  the  base  of  the  hill 
on  ^  the  west  of  the  public  road  there  is  a  large  nest  of  white 
vein  quartz  in  the  slates  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
factor  in  resisting  and  localizing  the  effects  of  the  thrust  which 
produced  the  faults. 

South  of  this  locality  in  the  road  corners  at  Pumpkin  Hollow, 
a  postglacial  fault  with  a  throw  of  .75  inch  was  observed  in  blue, 
crumpled  slates. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  T^ghkanic  village  along 
the  road  to  Chrysler  pond,  on  the  hillside  south  of  the  road  and 
near  the  eastern  end  of  a  swamp  in  the  east-west  depression 
which  exists  there,  one  postglacial  break  of  about  an  inch  with 
a  downthrow  on  the  west  was  found  in  a  rather  resistant  rock 
shot  through  with  quartz  veins. 

When  one  considers  the  smallness  of  the  exposures  which  are 
available  for  observations — most  of  the  rock  remaining  covered 
with  drift  or  soil  and  many  of  the  exposures  being  deeply 
weathered — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slate  belt  through 
Copake  and  Taghkanic  is  extensively  broken  by  small  postglacial 
faults.  Owing  to  the  eastward  dip  of  the  slates,  exposures  are 
naturally  more  abundantly  observed  on  the  western  than  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  hills  throughout  this  region.  The  failure 
to  find  these  fractures  on  the  eastern  slopes,  where  indeed  many 
exposures  also  occur,  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
little  steps  produced  by  the  faults  serve  to  catch  and  hold  the 
soil  from  slipping  and  thus  to  prevent  exposures. 

The  rocks  of  this  belt  are  mapped  as  "  Metamorphosed  Hud- 
son "  on  the  geologic  map  of  New  York  published  in  1901. 

General  remarks  on  Hudson  river  area 

In  the  season  of  1904  a  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the  district 
from  Glens  Falls  southward  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river. 
All  the  certain  and  measurable  faults  of  this  character  so  far 
found  have  been  described  in  the  above  account.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  phenomena  are  apparently  restricted  to  the 
east  side  oi  the  river  along  the  western  base  of  the  Taconic- 
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Green  mountain  belt  in  a  region  of  folded,  faulted,  and  over- 
thrust  slates  ranging  in  age  from  the  Lower  Cambric  to  the 
summit  of  the  Lower  Siluric.  Many  outcrops  were  found  in 
which  postglacial  faulting  is  to  be  suspected,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  soft  black  slates  in  Argyle,  but  the  weathering  away  of  the 
original  glaciated  surface  has  removed  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  proof  of  the- movement  depends.  Over  a  large  part  of  the 
rounded  slate  hills  of  Arg}'le,  the  glacial  drift  has  been  entirely 
removed,  evidently  by  currents  of  water  marginal  to  the  receding 
ice  sheet,  so  that  weathering  has  had  a  deep  effect  upon  these 
fragile  slates. 

A  peculiar  distribution  of  outcrops  of  slate  on  certain  hillsides 
along  the  southern  border  of  the  Fort  Ann  quadrangle  is  in 
accordance  with  the  local  epi  echelon  distribution  of  many  faults, 
but  this  rhythmic  succession  of  small  cliffs  in  groups  on  the 
hillsides  may  be  due  to  the  manner  of  the  glacial  erosion,  the 
uplifted  side  or  top  of  the  small  cliffs  having  the  appearance  of 
an  imperfect  roche  moutonnee  the  lower  side  of  which  has  been 
plucked  away.  These  cliffs  form  an  advancing  and  receding, 
ascending  and  descending,  series  of  exposures,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  small  cliffs  produced 
by  the  spacing  of  such  faults  as  are  shown  in  figure  5  of  this 
paper.  This  class  of  outcrop  forms  deserves  further  investiga- 
tion from  several  points  of  view  and  they  can  not  be  said  at 
present  to  be  the  result  of  faulting. 

From  Fort  Edward  down  the  Hudson  river  as  far  as  Troy 
no  postglacial  faults  of  an  undoubted  character  were  found. 
In  the  rock  cut  for  the  electric  railway  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Moses  kill  between  Fort  Edward  and  Schuylcrville,  the  slates 
exhibit  bright  and  shining  slickensidcs  near  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground  attesting  to  slight  movements  along  gliding 
planes  within  the  zone  to  which  weathering  has  ordinarily  pene- 
trated and  blemished  polished  surfaces  that  have  not  been  kept 
bright  by  secular  or  spasmodic  recent  motion. 

Judging  from  such  occurrences  as  have  so  far  come  to  light 
in  eastern  New  York,  these  postglacial  faults  occur  sporadically, 
dying  out  north  and  south  along  the  strike  of  the  Cambric  and 
Lower  Siluric  slate  belt.  From  the  observed  relations  to  the 
axes  of  folds  at  Troy,  the  movement  in  the  slates  appears  to  be 
clearly  one  of  overthrust  in  a  region  of  already  ovcrUuwcd  ^w^ 
faulteJ  anticlines  and  synclincs,  uti  overthrust  acting  'm  V\\^i  s^v\\^ 
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direction  as  the  ancient  mountain-building  pressures  which  pro- 
duced the  eastward  dipping  cleavage.  If  the  case  at  Troy  be 
taken  as  a  clew,  the  faults  might  be  expected,  as  pointed  out 
above,  to  occur  most  abundantly  and  most  pronouncedly  on  the 
overturned  flanks  of  the  svnclinal  axes  in  the  zone  of  strain  in 
which  an  overthrust  normally  begins  in  folded  strata. 

From  the  data  so  far  at  hand  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the 
measured  rates  of  dislocation  within  any  given  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  exposure  continue  beneath  the  drift-covered  portions 
of  the  field,  and  consequently  the  attempt  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive uplift  of  the  surface  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  as  com- 
pared with  the  level  at  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  must  give  an 
uncertain,  probably  minimum,  measure  which  will  vary  also  in 
amount  from  north  to  south  along  the  extension  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Even  this  possible  difference  of  level  between  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  faulted  zone  may  be  only 
apparent,  the  faulting  being  eflFected  by  a  rotational  movement 
of  the  slices  of  rock  between  the  fault  planes.  A  steepening 
of  the  high  eastward  dip  of  the  cleavage  would  produce  the 
observed  local  result  without  changing  the  attitude  of  the  sur- 
face as  a  whole. 

The  exposures  in  eastern  New  York  are  so  near  tide  level 
and  bench  marks  accurately  determined  that  it  would  appear 
desirable  to  make  precise  determinations  of  the  level  of  certain 
points  along  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  zone  of 
faulting  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  measurements  with  a 
second  series  of  observations  made  after  some  lapse  of  time  foi 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  movement  if  it  is 
still  in  progress.  For  the  same  reason  observations  might  be 
made  at  particularly  favorable  sites  where  the  faults  ar«  wel 
exposed  through  some  such  means  as  the  perhaps  too  delicate 
bifilar  pendulum  affords  so  as  to  obtain  within  a  few  days  ar 
indication  of  the  tilting  if  it  is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  no  observations  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  fault! 
aflFect  the  slates.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  faulted  belt  is  on< 
peculiarly  liable  to  earthquake  shocks  at  the  present  time. 

In   conclusion,   it  may  be  stated   that   the  postglacial   fault 

appear  to  lie  in  a  zone  of  overthrusting  extending  along  th 

western  base  of  the  Taconic  and  Green  mountain  uplift  of  folde« 

structures   from   near  the   Highlands   of  the   Hudson   into   th 

province  of  Quebec,  with  at  present  notable  gaps  in  the  obsei 
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vations.  A  like  zone  of  displacement  parallel  in  direction  but 
far  to  the  east  is  found  in  southeastern  New  Brunswick.  While 
the  observed  small  fault  scarps  are  postglacial  in  origin,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  faulting  is  wholly  of  postglacial  date;  secular 
preglacial  and  interglacial  faulting  along  the  same  zones  would 
have  had  the  evidence  eflfaced  by  glacial  erosion.  Observations 
have  not  so  far  determined  whether  the  movement  is  in  progress 
or  not. 

When  we  compare  these  structures  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  vicinity  of  Troy  with  the  faulted  structures  on  the  west 
in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Falls  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
Adirondacks,  the  upper  Hudson  valley  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  broad  graben,  bounded  by  normal  faults  on  the  west  and 
overthrusts  on  the  east,  an  unsymmetrical  structure  in  which 
the  rock  movements  of  unlike  character  are  probably  also  of 
dissimilar  age. 

Evidence  of  dislocation  in  northern  New  York  and  Quebec 

Evidence  of  faulting  which  appears  to  be  of  recent  date, 
though  not  definitely  determined  to  be  postglacial  as  in  the  case 
of  the  interrupted  glaciated  surfaces,  was  observed  by  the 
writer  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  north,  of  which  the  two 
most  slrikinj::  instances  were  seen  on  Trenil)leau  mountain,  at 
Port  Kent,  X.  Y.,  and  on  Mt  St  John  (or  Monnoir)  near  St 
Gregoire  in  tlie  province  of  Quebec. 

Probable  fault  on  Trembleau  mountain.  Trembleau  mountain 
is  a  mass  of  norite  projecting  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Port 
Kent.  The  eastern  slope  of  this  mass  is  benched  more  or  less 
definitely  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  the  lake. 
Approaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  the  pasture  southwest 
of  the  railroad  station  at  Port  Kent,  on  the  level  of  the  old  delta 
of  the  Ausable  river,  the  rockv  bluff  is  most  easilv  ascended  at 
a  point  where  the  rock  is  broken  down  and  a  shallow  gully 
encumbered  with  blocks  of  local  derivation  leads  up  to  the  plat- 
form mentioned.  This  depression  is  traceable  southward  over 
the  top  of  the  bench  along  the  line  where  otherwise  its  surface 
would  join  the  steeper  slope  of  the  mass  in  its  rear.  The  rocks 
arc  massive,  and  faulting  is  consecjuently  difficult  to  prove;  but 
the  slopes  are  interrupted  with  an  apparent  uplift  of  the  bench 
on  the  east,  and  the  zone  of  displacement,  a  few  feet  wide,  forms 
a  trench  in  which  large  angular  blocks  have  come  lo  resl,    T\v\^ 
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part  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain  was  wave  washed  during  the 
late  marine  invasion  of  the  Champlain  valley,  I  could  not 
determine  that  the  delta  surface  immediately  north  of  this 
locality  exhibited  a  trace  of  dislocation  attributable  to  the  post- 
glacial origin  and  continuation  of  this  supposed  fault  into  the 
rocks  underlying  the  delta. 

Probable  fault  on  Mt  St  John,  Quebec.  Mt  St  John  is  the 
small  conical  elevation  of  basic  igneous  rock  seen  standing  up 
on  the  plains  between  northern  Vermont  and  the  St  Lawrence 
river.  Viewed  from  the  train  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
between  Chambly  and  Eeloeil,  St  John  presents  an  outline  on 
its  northern  aspect  like  that  shown  in  the  appended  sketch, 
figure  6.     On  ascending  the  mountain  as  high  as  the  quarries 


Ftg.  6  Outline  of  Mt  St  John  (Monnoir)  viewed  Irom  tbs  north.  The  lower  p»rt  of  the 
■ketch  is  meBnt  to  show  the  top  of  the  fornt. 

worked  on  its  eastern  face  near  the  summit,  it  is  found  that  the 
steps  shown  in  the  above  view  are  separated  from  the  slope 
back  of  them  by  evidences  of  fracture,  and  in  one  case,  I  believe, 
also  of  dislocation.  The  most  pronounced  fissure  which  I  exam- 
ined at  the  level  of  the  highest  quarry  showed  a  gap  partly  filled 
with  large  blocks  which  had  tumbled  in  from  the  sides  and  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  above  the  bench.  The  fissure  opens  at 
the  surface  much  above  the  level  to  which,  according  to  my 
determinations,  the  sea  extended  in  the  postglacial  marine  inva- 
sion ;  moreover,  the  chasm  is  not  of  the  wave-made  type.  When 
the  sea  makes  a  chasm  it  removes  in  so  doing  the  blocks  of  rock 
in  and  about  it  or  above  the  level  of  the  chasm  floor.  The 
annexed  sketch,  which  below  the  surface  line  is  partly  conjec- 
tural, gives  at  least  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  locality  as  I 
saw  them. 
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Postglacial  faults  in  New  England 

Two  instances  at  least  of  these  movements  are  now  known. 

Postglacial  faults  at  Attleboro,  Mass.  Postglacial  faults  of 
the  class  described  in  this  paper  are  now  known  to  exist  tn 
southern  Massachusetts.  In  April  1905  I  found  them  well 
developed  in  vertical  Carboniferous  sandstones  and  shales  with- 
out slaty  cleavage  on  the  south  side  of  the  axis  of  the  Attleboro 
syncline  at  a  locality  a  little  over  a  mile  southwest  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.  The  outcrops  are  near  the  point  where  the  Thatcher 
road  bridge  spans  the  railroad  from  Boston  to  Providence.  The 
principal  ledge  is  illustrated  in  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the 


V<p  of  Ml  St  John,  lookin, 


Narragansctt  basin,'  but  these  faults  were  not  particularly  noted 
at  the  time  the  field  work  was  clone.  At  the  outcrop  near  the 
railroad  track  I  measured  a  downthrow  to  the  south  of  3  inches 
distributed  over  five  small  faults.  The  largest  throw  measured 
was  1.07  inches  and  the  smallest  measured  was  .24  inches.  These 
were  widely  distributed  over  a  space  nearly  100  feet  wide  meas- 
ured across  the  strike  of  the  beds.  The  faults  occur  in  the  plane 
of  the  bedding.  The  strike  of  the  bods  at  this  locality  is  n.  $2"  c. 
The  rock  surfaces  arc  usually  well  glaciated  and  the  detection 
of  postglacial  slips  is  accordingly  readily  made.  In  an  outcrop 
in  the  field  near  by  there  is  an  apparent  ilownthrow  of  1  fimt  to 
the  north  but  weathering  has  somewhat  obscured  the  evidence. 


tStt  V.  S.  Oral.  Sur.  U.MKni^i ., 


iSim.    H-  ?,  p.  IJ5  7ft. 
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In  the  old  quarry  on  Ides  hill  ancient  faults  are  well  marked  by 
slickensides  in  the  bedding  planes  showing  that  this  movement 
is  by  no  means  a  recent  one. 

Postglacial  faults  in  New  Hampshire.  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock 
reports  a  case  of  postglacial  faults  in  slates  on  the  summit  of 
Kilburn's  Crag,  near  Littleton,  N.  H.^  He  states  that  "  seg- 
ments of  the  slate  have  been  crowded  up  (or  down)  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  since  the  glaciation  was  effected.  When  made  the 
smoothing  must  have  been  continuous;  now  one  part  of  the 
ledge,  with  the  striae  upon  it,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than 
what  is  adjacent,  and  the  change  is  abrupt.  These  jogs  in  the 
ledge  are  small  faults  made  by  the  same  crowding  from  one  side 
that  has  lifted  up  the  mountains."  He  supposes  such  cracks  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  earthquake  shocks,  intimating  that 
the  total  movement  took  place  at  one  time. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated  June  19,  1905,  Professor  Hitch- 
cock states  that  as  he  recalls  the  faults  at  Kilburn  Crag  their 
course  is  nearly  east  and  west  and  the  downthrow  on  the  south 
side. 

General  conclusion 

The  detailed  observations  given  in  this  paper,  slight  and  incom- 
plete as  they  are,  show  that  the  change  of  level  or  the  so  called 
tilting  of  the  land  in  and  about  the  New  England  district  since 
the  retreat  of  the  Wisconsin  ice  sheet  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  fracturing  of  rocks  in  certain  zones  of  structure  presumably 
so  disposed  as  to  yield  to  stress  by  small  repetitive  faults  mainly 
with  a  downthrow  to  the  northwest  in  structures  whose  strike 
is  northeast  and  southwest,  and  with  a  downthrow  mainly  to 
the  south  in  structures  whose  strike  is  nearlv  east  and  west. 
While  the  throws  as  pointed  out  appear  from  the  reports  to  be 
on  the  whole  greater  along  the  northern  borders  of  New  England 
in  the  field  described  by  Matthew  and  Chalmers  than  on  the 
south  in  New  York  and  while  at  the  same  time  the  examples 
from  the  interior  of  New  England  so  far  reported  also  favor  the 
view  of  uplift  on  the  north  and  downthrow  on  the  south,  the 
examples  so  far  known  are  too  few  to  w^arrant  drawing  the  con- 
clusion from  them  that  the  degree  of  faulting  is  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  the  tilting  and  change  of  level.  Wherever 
we  have  full  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  faults  they  appear  to 


l**The  Geology  of  Littleton,  New  Hampshire,"  reprinted  from  History  of  Littleton,  xpos 
p.  28-3Q. 
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be  of  the  reverse  type,  indicating  compression.  The  direction  of 
the  throw  must  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  planes  of  struc- 
ture—stratification or  cleavage,  or  both — along  which  the  move- 
ment takes  place.  In  stratified  rocks  which  have  been  thrown 
into  anticlines  and  synclines.  and  have  been  subsequently 
rather  deei>Iy  base-leveled,  it  is  probable  that  the  continuance 
of  the  lateral  pressure  which  gave  rise  to  the  folds  would  con- 
centrate the  horizontal  strain  upon  the  cores  of  the  synclines  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  successive  boat-shaped  layers  of 
rock  with  their  wedge-shaped  cross-sections  to  rise  upward.  By 
reason  of  the  inward  dip  of  the  strata  about  the  synclinal  axes 
the  appearance  of  overtlirust  would  appear  in  the  slips  which 
marked  the  movement,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  theoreti- 
cal diagram   [fig.  8].     Thus  synclinal  cores  must  have  a  tend- 


ency indcpcntlciitly  of  resistant  remnant  beds  in  llicir  troughs 
to  stand  above  the  general  level  or  to  give  rise  to  iipfohls  in  the 
horiz."'nlaI  mwer  strata  wliicli  in  certain  districts  lie  uiicoiiform- 
ably  upon  them.  Small  faults  o!  this  nature  may  arise  in  folded 
strata  without  direct  cuMni-ctidii  with  those  greater  and  more 
deep  seated  faults  which  appear  so  alnmdantly  i:i  eastern  North 
America  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fracture  and  displace- 
ment 01  the  crystalline  Prccanibric  terranc.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  few  instances  of  postglacial  faults  as  yet  reported 
appear  to  be  everywhere  associated  with  highly  inclined  strata. 
It  is  to  lie  presumed  that  the  same  stresses  are  eciually  opera- 
tive in  the  regions  of  horizontal  strata  with  consequent  displace- 
ments which  take  the  form  of  horizontal  thrust-planes  whose 
time  of  movement  is  not  so  readily  determined. 

The  bearing  of  these  observations  and  inferences  upon  the 
ancient  water  levels  of  the  Hudson  valley  in  the  present  stale  of 
our  knowledge  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  shore  lines  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson  gorge  north  of  the  Hx^UViUtis 
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are  somewhat  higher  than  the  equivalent  shore  lines  of  the 
western  side.  It  is  not  clear  however  that  the  amount  of  this 
difference  is  definable.  In  the  vicinity  of  Troy  it  is  greater  than 
I  foot — how  much  greater  can  not  at  present  be  stated.  If  the 
shore  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  Hudson  valley  in  that  latitude 
were  features  whose  elevation  could  be  exactly  measured,  a  pre- 
cise leveling  would  undoubtedly  afford  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  the  deformation  on  an  east  and  west  line  due  to  this  cause 
since  the  formation  of  the  ancient  marks  of  the  highest  stand 
of  the  water. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  numerous  examples  of  these  post- 
glacial movements  which  undoubtedly  are  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  exposures  of  the  bed  rock  in  and  about  New  England 
will  shortly  furnish  data  for  a  concise  statement  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  warping  of  the  crust  has  taken  place  in  this  manner 
and  that  further  studies  will  afford  evidence  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  movements  as  to  whether  they  are  secular  or 
spasmodic. 


STRATIGRAPHIC    RELATIONS    OF    THE    ONEIUA 

CONGLOMERATE 

BY 
C.  A.  HARTNAGEL 

The  Oneida  conglomerate  is  a  formation  which  has  long  been 
known  in  New  York  geology.  Occupying  as  it  does,  in  sections 
where  it  is  best  known,  a  position  directly  above  the  Lorraine 
shale,  and  being  composed  of  coarse  pebbles,  it  has  always  been 
easy  to  recognize. 

This  conglomerate  was  early  described  by  Emmons^  under 
the  name  of  "  millstone  grit,"  and  the  stratigraphic  position 
assigned  to  it  by  him  was  above  the  "  graywacke,"  or  "  metal- 
liferous graywackQ,"  and  below  the  "  saliferous  rock/'  The 
former  corresponds  to  the  Lorraine  shale  and  the  latter  to  what 
is  currently  known  as  the  Medina,  though  the  "  saliferous  rock  " 
was  in  many  cases,  as  an  examination  of  his  text  shows,  con- 
fused with  the  Vernon  red  shales  of  the  Salina,  and  in  Herkimer 
county  with  the  Clinton,  since  in  the  latter  locality  the  gray 
band  of  the  Medina  is  correlated  with  the  upper  Clinton  sand- 
stone.^ 

Outcrops  of  the  conglomerate  were  noted  by  Emmons  from 
Steele's  creek  near  Ilion  and  westward  at  several  localities  to 
the  south  of  Utica,  and  from  here  west  as  far  as  3  miles 
south  of  Rome.  Another  locality  [p.  35]  mentioned  by  Emmons 
is  at  the  lower  Genesee  falls  at  Rochester.  This  statement, 
however,  is  clearly  an  error,  as  this  locality  is  again  mentioned 
for  the  "  gray  band  "  which  Emmons  placed  above  the  Medina 
or  "  saliferous  rock."  That  Emmons  did  not  intend  to  include 
the  "  millstone  grit "  in  the  rock  series  at  the  above  locality  is 
shown  by  his  statement  on  page  96  where  he  says,  **  There 
(Rochester)  the  red  saliferous  rock  being  the  lowest  in  view, 
this  (the  millstone  grit)  is  undou])tcdly  concealed  below  it." 
The  result  of  the  observations  of  Emmons  as  shown  by- his  text 
and  the  plate  accompanying  was  that  the  Oneida  conglomerate 
occupied  a  position  below  the  red  Medina  and  that  the  con- 
glomerate extended  as  a  concealed  formati(Mi  westward  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State. 

Krcnloifical  and  AgricvUural  Survey  of  the  District  ad ji  lininn  Uric  CaiAuV.    ^\^  i 4.    V-  i^ » ^>V  ^^"^ 
»Srtr  Viutuxrm,     Anxcmhiy  Doc.   tSjH.     JVo.   joo.  p.    aftg. 
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The  first  geologist  assigned  to  the  third  geological  district  of 
the  State  was  T.  A.  Conrad.  The  district  included  the  area  of 
the  Oneida  conglomerate.  Conrad  describes  the  members  of 
the  Siluric  under  the  general  heading,  "  Sandstone  series  or 
second  division."  The  lowest  member  described  is  the  "gray 
sandstone  and  shales  of  Salmon  river  "  ^  (=Oswego  sandstone). 
Under  this  chapter  Conrad  states  [p.  i68] :  "  Near  Clinton,  in 
Oneida  county,  there  is  a  silicious  conglomerate,  dipping  at  an 
angle  of  io°  to  s.  w.,  which  is  either  a  portion  of  this  formation 
or  of  the  next  above  it,  but  time  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
investigation  of  its  true  relative  position."  Above  the  shales  of 
the  Salmon  river,  Conrad  places  the  red  or  variegated  sandstone 
of  the  Niagara  river.  The  latter  is  the  "  saliferous  rock "  of 
Eaton  as  described  from  western  New  York,  to  which  the  term 
Medina  is  now  applied.  Under  the  "  Mineral  character,"  etc, 
of  the  red  sandstone,  Conrad  states  [p.  172] :  "At  the  falls  of 
Oswego  the  red  sandstone  is  abundant,  of  a  coarse  texture,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  used  at  present.  Lines  of  cleavage 
oblique  to  the  plane  of  stratification,  are  here  very  obvious. 
The  upper  layers  consist  of  a  coarse  conglomerate  or  pudding 
stone.  The  sandstone  near  the  top  of  the  series  alternates  with 
red  shale,  both  containing  Fucoides  alleghaniensis,  the 
shale  seeming  to  be  a  mass  of  them  cemented  by  argillaceous  and 
ferruginous  earths."     [p.   173] 

The  work  of  Conrad  as  geologist  of  the  third  district  termi- 
nated with  his  appointment  as  first  State  Paleontologist  and 
Vanuxem  was  assigned  to  his  place  as  geologist  of  the  new 
third  district. 

> 

In   the   annual   report  for    1838  the   Oneida   conglomerate   is 

described  by  Vanuxem  as  follows  [p.  267]  : 

Millstone  grit  of  Professor  Eaton. — Immediately  on  the  green 
shale  [Lorraine],  without  any  connection  other  than  support, 
reposes  this  quartz  conglomerate,  a  rock  of  some  interest,  being 
the  first  one  met  with  made  up  of  rolled  stones  or  pebbles.  They 
are  of  vitreous  quartz.  This  rock  extends  throughout  Herkimer 
and  Oneida,  with  a  thickness  of  30  or  more  feet.  .  .  The 
lower  part  of  the  conglomerate  is  almost  invariably  highly 
charged  with  sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  the  part  containing  it 
usually  from  5  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  .  .  Resting  on  the 
millstone  grit,  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones  are  discovered, 
extremely  diversified  in  composition,  color,  thickness,  contents 
or  associates,  meriting  the  name  protean  mass  [=Clinton].  This 
is  the  saliferous  nxrk  of  Professor  Eaton,  including  the  gray 
b3nd.     .     .     [p.  272^']     The  northern  edge  of  the  millstone  grit 
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corresponds  very  nearly  with  a  line  extending  through  the  vil- 
lages of  New  Hartford  and  Vernon  Center.  It  shows  itself  in 
the  water  courses  to  the  east  of  Utica,  near  New  Hartford  in 
many  places,  south  of  Hampton  village,  also  at  Oneida  Springs, 
and  the  stone  pound  near  Stony  creek  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Verona.  .  .  It  presents  likewise  a  few  of  the  large  imperfect 
fucoides,  and  no  other  fossil.  .  .  In  a  practical  point  of  view 
this  rock  in  Oneida  county  forms  an  important  line  of  division 
in  the  description  of  the  rocks  which  occur  to  the  north  and 
the  south  of  it,  dipping  as  the  rocks  do  to  the  south  and  west. 
.  .  [p.  282]  In  no  part  of  Oswego  (county)  were  we  able  to 
discover  the  millstone  grit  as  a  solid  rock  or  mass.  We  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  existed  near  Cleveland  [on  Oneida 
lake],  from  the  prodigious  number  of  large  fragments  or  blocks 
which  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  village,  on  the  high  bank  and 
in  the  bank  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  as  well,  likewise,  about 
a  half  mile  from  that  place  to  the  east,  on  the  road  to  Rome. 

In  the  summary  of  this  report,  Vanuxem  states  [p.  284]  : 

"  Millstone  grit  " — All  the  preceding  rocks  are  below  this 
mass,  all  passing  under  it.  This  rock  is  the  first  mass  of  pebbles 
met  with  in  the  series.  The  pebbles  are  of  glassy  quartz,  same 
as  those  met  with  in  the  Calciferous,  only  more  waterworn. 
Nothing  extraneous  in  this  rock,  but  pyrites  and  a  few  large 
imperfect  fucoides. 

North  of  Wood  creek  and  Oneida  lake,  the  green  [=Oswego] 
and  red  sandstone  [=Medina]  follow  the  last  described  series 
[=Lorraine],  but  south  of  the  Mohawk,  the  grit  follows  that 
series  [=Lorraine]  and  upon  the  grit  reposes  the  protean  [=Clin- 
ton]  group.  The  gray  and  red  sandstone,  within  the  limits 
examined,  presenting  no  well  defined  common  character  of  union 
with  the  protean  group,  requires  more  extended  observation 
west,  to  remove  the  ambiguity  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the 
grit  in  Oswego  [county]. 

In  the  report  as  above  given,  Vanuxem  extended  his  observa- 
tions farther  west  than  his  i)rc(lcccssors  and  examined  the 
Oneida  at  its  type  section.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above, 
that  he  regarded  the  Oneida  as  above  the  red  Medina  shales 
which  follow  the  Oswego  sandstone. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1839,  page  242,  Vanuxem  states  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  proper  correlation  westward  of  the  Oneida, 
as  follows: 

The  "  millstone  grit,"  which  is  30  and  more  feet  in  thickness 
in  Herkimer  and  Oneida,  gradually  atlcmiates  in  going  west- 
ward, being  from  4  to  5  feet  at  Rochester.  The  materials  of 
which  this  rock  is  formed,  gravel  and  sand,  prove  that  their 
source  was  easterly.  In  Herkimer  and  in  the  eastern  \r.vvt.  of 
Oneida,  the  pebbles  are  hr^cr  and  the  mass  t\V\ckc\:,  VW  sv\\u\ 
wcrcasing  ^oing  west  whilst  iho  pebbles  d\m\ms\\  *ua  \\\e  s^m^ 
direction.     Thus,  in  Cayuga   the  pebbles  arc  rare,  ;iu^  \  N^xvoxs 
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not  that  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  "  gray  band  "  at  Rochester, 
the  continuation  or  equivalent  of  the  "  millstone  grit." 

In  the  report  for  1840,  page  373,  the  succession  of  rocks  as 
given  by  Vanuxem  is  as  follows: 

1  Protean  group. 

2  Oneida  conglomerate. 

3  Medina  sandstone. 

4  Salmon  river  sandstone.     (=Oswego  sandstone). 

5  Pulaski  shales     \  /   r         -     \ 

6  Frankfort  slate  1  (=Lorraine). 

In  the  above  report,  the  term  Oneida  conglomerate  is  used 
for  the  first  time  and  as  defined  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  "  mill- 
stone grit "  of  Professor  Eaton.  This  is  also  the  last  of  the 
annual  reports  in  which  Vanuxem  considers  the  conglomerate. 
A  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  final  report  comprising  the 
geology  of  the  third  district,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
later. 

While  Vanuxem  was  carrying  on  his  investigation  in  the  third 
district,  Hall  was  carrying  on  similar  work  in  the  fourth  district, 
comprising  the  western  portion  of  the  State. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  fourth  district  for  1838,  page  294, 
Hall  states,  in  referring  to  the  Medina  sandstone :  "  The  upper 
stratum  of  this  rock  has  been  called  '  grayband/  by  Professor 
Eaton;  it,  however,  appears  to  be  only  a  gray  stratum  of  the 
sandstone,  generally  more  silicious  and  indestructible  than  the 
rock  below." 

In  the  same  report,  in  describing  the  Medina  in  the  town  of 
Wolcott,  he  states  [p.  325] :    "  The  upper  layers  are  hard,  sili-  • 
cious  and   occasionally  pass   into  a  conglomerate  or  pudding 
stone." 

With  the  publication  of  the  final  report  on  the  geology  of  the 
third  district  in  1842,  Vanuxem  concluded  his  investigations  as 
a  member  of  the  State  survey.  In  this  volume,  under  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  formations  and  in  the  geology  of  the  counties 
in  which  the  Oneida  was  known,  is  contained  an  extensive 
account  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate.  The  succession  in  de- 
scending order  as  given  by  Vanuxem  in  his  final  report  follows: 

1  Niagara  group. 

2  Clinton  group. 
^  3  Oneida  conglomerate. 

4  Medina  sandstone. 

5  Grav  sandstone  of  Oswceo. 

6  Hudson  River  group. 

As  synonyms  for  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  VatvM^em  ^ives 
the  following^:     '' S/iawangunk    conglomerate"   "  m\\\s\.ow^  ^\V 


Ontario 
division 
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of  Eaton,"  "  gray  band  of  Rochester  " ;  being  a  sandstone  to  the 
west,  and  a  conglomerate  and  sandstone  to  the  east. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  district  geologists,  Vanuxem  alone 
defined  the  Ontaric  system  as  above  stated.  Hall  and  Emmons 
included  the  Oneida  conglomerate  as  the  highest  member  of 
the  Champlainic  system  and  the  Medina  sandstone  as  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Ontaric  or  Upper  Siluric.  Mather,  however,  was 
more  in  harmony  with  Vanuxem  and  the  Shawangunk  con- 
glomerate [p.  2]  alone  was  included  in  the  Ontaric  system. 
However,  the  other  members  present  above  the  conglomerate 
were  referred  to  by  Mather  as  the  [p.  353]  "  pyritous  strata  and 
red  shales  and  grit."  In  his  report  [p.  2]  this  conglomerate  is 
designated  the  "  Oneida  or  Shawangunk  conglomerate." 

In  a  "  Review  of  the  New  York  Geological  Reports,"  contained 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  [Ser.  i.  1844.  47:354],  the 
writer  of  the  article  follows  Emmons  and  Hall  and  includes  the 
Oswego  sandstone  and  Oneida  conglomerate  in  the  Champlainic 
division  and  the  Medina  sandstone  is  made  the  base  of  the 
Ontaric. 

In  publications  following  the  final  reports  of  the  district  geolo- 
gists, the  Oneida  gradually  came  to  be  regardcTi  as  belonging 
to  the  Ontaric,  to  which  place  it  had  been  ussltLjned  by  Vanuxem. 
Among  the  reasons  advanced  for  ;c.<avo.:\r:.  ilic  Oneida  as 
Ontaric  was  the  presence  of  T'ii'.*'.)i«Ls.  t•Itll^:r  identical  or  closely 
allied  with  A  r  t  h  r  o  p  h  y  c  u  s  p.  I  •  ;  j:;  h  a  n  i  c  n  s  i  s  ,  a  fossil 
very  common  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Medina  sandstone.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the  Oneida 
given  by  Vanuxem  as  above  the  Medina  has,  in  the  past,  not 
been  retained.  In  nearly  all  publications  from  Vanuxem*s  report 
to  the  present  time,  the  Oneida  when  considered  as  a  distinct 
formation  has  a  position  below  the  Medina.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  fSer.  2.  1864.  38:121],  Col.  E. 
Jewett,  "states  that  he  has  found  Arthrophycus  har- 
lani,  a  characteristic  Medina  fossil,  in  the  Oneida  conglomer- 
ate, near  I'tica,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  also  as  he  observes,  for 
stratigraphical  reasons,  that  the  Oneida  congl(Mncrate  is  in  fact 
only  a  northern  portion  of  the  Medina  sandstone.  'i1ie  occurrence 
of  this  or  a  related  fucoid  is  stated  by  Dana  in  liis  Miiimal  of 
Geology  [1863.  p.  230],  a  specimen  having  been  obtaincrl  from 
the  rock  near  Utica  by  the  author  nunc  than  50  ye;vvs  s\\\v:.<i, 
which  was  w  all  probability  of  (lie  same  species,  ;v\V\\ov\?;\v,  v\s 

'DmoM,  J.  D.    MmmuU  of  Ocology.     tSftj.  p.  2jt, 
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the  specimen  was  afterward  lost,  the  fact  is  given  in  the  Manual 
with  a  query  as  to  the  species." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  reviewing  the  works  which  have 
been  published  relating  to  the  Oneida  conglomerate  and  specially 
those  which  consider  the  Oneida  as  below  the  Medina,  one  can 
scarcely  find  anywhere  a  reference  which  attempts  to  show  or 
even  infer  that  Vanuxcm's  conclusion  was  not  a  correct  one.  It 
is  also  not  an  easy  task  to  show  specifically  how  the  Oneida 
came  finally  to  be  regarded  by  geologists  as  lying  below  the 
Medina. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Shawangunk  grit 
was  regarded  by  all  the  early  geologists  as  the  stratigraphic 
equivalent  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate — a  correlation  which  no 
longer  holds  good,  the  two  terms  being  used  as  synonyms.  Since 
we  have  red  shales  lying  above  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate, 
the  same  condition  may  have  been  assumed  for  central  New 
York  and  thus  the  order  of  the  beds  determined. 

Again  the  overlapping  of  the  upper  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Ontaric  system  in  central  New  York  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  thinned  portion  of  the  whole  formation  and  not  of  the  upper 
part  alone  as  is  now  known  to  be  the  case. 

The  critical  section  for  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the  Oneida 
conglomerate  is  along  the  Oswego  river.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  we  find  the  typical 
gray  Oswego  sandstone.  Above  the  city  and  along  the  river 
banks,  one  can  see  that  above  the  Oswego  sandstone  we  have  the 
red  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Medina.  These  rocks  show 
at  intervals,  and  are  specially  well  shown  12  miles  farther  south 
at  the  city  of  Fulton,  at  which  place  we  have  the  falls  of  the 
Oswego  about  10  feet  in  hight.  The  fall  is  due  to  the  resistant 
character  of  the  rocks  and  an  examination  shows  that  the  rock 
is  a  quite  coarse  conglomerate,  in  which  the  fossil  A  r  t  h  r  o  - 
phycus  alleghaniensis  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  in 
a  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  rock  above  the  fall  can  not  be 
observed  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  conglomerate 
is  not  far  below  the  Clinton  formation. 

In  New  York,  the  fossil  Arthrophycus  alleghan- 
iensis Harlan  is  found  in  the  Oneida  conglomerate  near 
Utica,  at  its  type  section  in  Oneida  county,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Oswego,  and  in  the  upper  Medina  west  to  the  Niagara  river. 
It  is  also  found  in  Canada.  Throughout  this  section  this  fossil 
Is  practically  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Medina  and  is 
t/iiis  important  as  an   horizon   marker.     T\ve  ^tes^xvc^  ol  ^i^D^Sl 
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fossil  and  the  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate 

as  shown  in  the  Mohawk  valley  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  upper 

Medina  age  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 

The  presence  of  the  fossil    Arthrophycus    alleghan- 

i  e  n  s  i  s       Harlan    in    Pennsylvania,    Maryland    and    Virginia    is 

of  special  interest.     Vanuxem^  in  referring  to  Pennsylvania  says : 

There  this  fossil  appears  in  the  same  position,  and  in  sand- 
stone of  like  diversity  of  character  as  to  color,  etc.,  as  in  New 
York  generally.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  I  found  this  remarkable  fossil  in 
Virginia,  about  15  years  ago,  near  the  top  of  the  Flat-top  moun- 
tain, a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Salt  valley  above  Abingdon.  It 
was  in  white  sandstone,  which  caps  that  mountain,  and  which 
rests  upon  a  red  sandstone  reposing  upon  a  gray  or  olive  cal- 
careous sandstone  containing  numerous  testaceous  fossils,  refer- 
able rather  to  those  of  the  sandstone  shale  of  Pulaski  [=Lorraine], 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  New  York  system. 

The  later  work  bv  Stevenson^  also  shows  that  this  fossil  is 
found  in  the  upper  Medina  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Mar\'land'  the  lower  portion  of  the  Medina  is  known  as  the 
Juniata  formation  and  the  upper  portion  as  the  Tuscarora  forma- 
tion. No  fossils  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  former  and 
Arthrophycus  is  the  only  one  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the 
latter. 

The  Tuscarora  is  regarded  as,  "  perhaps  nearly  identical  with 
the  White  Medina  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  surveys." 

In  Wills  Creek  gorge  in  Maryland,  Professor  Schuchert* 
has  constructed  the  following  descending  section  for  the  Medina. 

1  Tuscarora.     Snow-white  to  light  gray  quartzite,  in  places  a 

fine  conglomerate  ;  A  r  t  h  r  o  p  h  y  c  u  s  h  a  r  1  a  n  i  the  only 
fossil — 287  feet. 

2  Juniata.      Interbedded  dull  red  sandstones  and  shales.      In 

Wills  Creek  gorge  530  feet  can  be  seen,  but  the  total  thick- 
ness, on  the  basis  of  that  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
is  probably  not  less  than  730  feet. 

3  "  Hudson  River  shales." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fossil  Arthrophy- 
cus alleghaniensis  Harlan,  wherever  known,  is  most 
-characteristic  of  the  upper  Medina  and  appears  to  be  practically 
confined  to  this  horizon  and  that  from  both  stratigraphic  and 
paleontologic  reasons,  the  Oneida  conglomerate  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  upper  Medina. 


•Geol.  N.  Y.  3d  I>»t.     184a.    p.  71. 

Sid  GcoL  Sur.  Pa.    ^ep'%  ot  Progress.    Ti.     1883.    p.  01. 

l|fd.  Geol.  Sur.  Allegmny  Co.     tgoo.    p.  80. 

^U.  3.  NmL  Mos.  Proe.    tgoj.    36:  424 
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In  another  work,  the  writer^  has  described  the  Medina  of 
New  York  under  two  divisions,  namely  the  lower  and  the  upper, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  Juniata  and 
Tuscarora  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mar3'land.  The  passage  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  is  marked  by  a  change  in  character  of 
sedimentation  and  in  the  color  of  the  rock.  At  the  Niagara, 
river,  the  lower  red  shales  are  followed  by  about  25  feet  of  gray 
quartzose  sandstone.  This  bed  of  sandstone  corresponds  ap- 
proximately to  the  base  of  the  Oneida  or  upper  Medina  from 
Oneida  county  eastward,  both  occurring  at  a  little  more  than 
100  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Clinton.  This  gray  sandstone 
marks  the  introduction  of  marine  life  into  the  Medina.  At 
Niagara  the  gray  quartzose  sandstone  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
thin  shales  and  sandstones  and  is  terminated  above  bv  the 
"  gray  band  "  which  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  Medina. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper^  that  the  Shawangunk 
conglomerate  of  eastern  New  York,  probably  represented  ai^ 
age  later  than  the  Oneida,  with  which  it  had  been  generally 
correlated.  Though  at  that  time  the  Oneida  conglomerate  was 
regarded  as  of  the  same  age  as  the  Oswego  sandstone,  the  pres- 
ent study  shows  still  more  clearly  that  the  Shawangunk  con- 
glomerate should  not  be  regarded  as  basal  Medina,  but  as  Salina.*^ 

In  a  recent  publication,*  Dr.  A.  W.  Grabau  has  regarded  the 
Oneida  as  a  basal  conglomerate,  which,  in  age,  ranges  from  the 
lower  (=Oswego  sandstone)  Medina  to  the  upper  Medina.  Ins 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  type  locality  for 
the  Oneida,  which  is  near  Verona  in  Oneida  county,  the  con- 
glomerate is  just  below  the  Clinton  and  that  this  relation  to  the 
Clinton  holds  for  40  miles  eastward  to  beyond  Vanhornsville  in 
Herkimer  county,  where  is  shown  the  last  known  exposure  of 
the  Oneida  to  the  east,  and  thus  this  formation  throughout  this 
extent  must  be  of  upper  Medina  age. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  Oswego  river  section,  tends  to- 
show  that  the  Oneida  wherever  known  holds  a  position  which  is 
never  far  below  the  base  of  the  Clinton.  Hall'*  records  the  find- 
ing of  a  conglomerate  or  pudding  stone  at  the  top  of  the  Medina, 
at  Wolcott  in  Wayne  county.  A  similar  reference  is  also  made 
to  this  locality  in  one  of  llalFs  district  reports."     As  the  top  of 


IN.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.    in  press. 

»N.  Y.  State  Pal.    An.  Rep't.     1903.    p.  346. 

'The  reasons  for  considering  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  as  of  the  age  assigned  above^ 
are  stated  in  a  paper  on  **The  Siluric  and  Lower  Devonic  Formations  of  the  Skunnemunlc 
Mountain  Region"  in  this  bulletin. 

^N.  Y.  State  Mns.  Bui.  92.     1906      p.  123. 
*GeoL  N.  Y  4th  Dist.     i«43.     p.  42. 
^An.  Rep  t  4th  Dist.     1S38.    p.  325. 
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the  Medina  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake  at  Wolcott,  this 
locality  probably  represents  the  most  westward  extension  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 

Champlainic  and  the  Ontario  or  Upper  Siluric  contact 

In  all  the  recent  publications  on  geology,  the  Oneida  conglom- 
erate when  considered  apart  from  the  Medina  is  made  the  base 
of  the  Ontaric  division.  The  Oswego  sandstone  which  has  been 
considered  the  westward  extension  of  the  Oneida  has  also  been 
generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ontaric.  From  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  stated,  it  follows  that  if  we  regard 
the  Oneida  as  the  base  of  the  Ontaric,  the  lower  red  Medina  and 
the  Oswego  sandstone  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Champlainic.  or  else  the  base  of  the  Ontaric  must  be  placed  lower 
than  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  here  state  just  where  the 
line  between  the  Champlainic  and  Ontaric  divisions  should  be 
drawn,  but  rather  to  state  some  of  the  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  the  early  geologists,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Hall  and  Emmons  included  the  Oneida  con- 
glomerate as  the  highest  member  of  the  Champlainic  system 
and  the  Medina  sandstone  as  the  base  of  the  Ontaric.  Vanuxem 
on  the  other  hand  regarded  the  Oneida  as  above  the  Medina  and 
made  the  gray  Oswego  sandstone,  which  is  below  the  red  Medina, 
the  base  of  the  (Ontaric. 

The  later  works  of  Hall  show  that  he  finally  included  the 
Oneida  as  the  base  of  the  Ontaric,  but  always  held  that  the 
Oneida  was  below  the  Medina. 

From  Oneida  county  eastward,  the  C)ncida  conglomerate  rests 
on  the  Champlainic  strata  and  represents  the  base  of  the  Ontaric  as 
at  present  defined,  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  tlie  lowest  Ontaric 
fonnation  present.  In  a  like  manner  the  higher  Ontaric  formations 
rest  on  the  Cliamplainic  strata,  the  farther  east  we  go,  and  at 
Bccraft  mountain,  the  Manlius,  the  highest  member  of  the 
Ontaric,  rests  on  unconformable  Champlainic  strata. 

ITie  passage  of  the  Lorraine  into  the  Oswego  sandstone  can 
be  observed  in  Oswego  county  and  has  been  described  by 
Vanuxem.*  It  is  then  evident  that  we  have  no  unconformity 
between  the  Lorraine  and  the  members  of  the  Medina  formation 
in  Oswego  county. 

Of    the    condition    in    Pennsyh-an/a,    Stevenson'-    stales,    ''  \\\^ 


fie^J.  N.  Y.  til  Dot.     iMa,.    p.  67. 

'  of  Bedford  mnd  Fulton  Counties.      tS8 


»•     p.  93. 
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passage  from  the  Lower  Medina  to  Hudson  is  impeixeptible, 
and  the  red  or  brownish  red  shales  yield  Ambon  ychia 
r  a  d  i  a  t  a    and    Rhynchonella    capax." 

Stevenson  regarded  the  Oneida  as  below  the  Medina,  but 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  Oneida  at  this  locality  is  absent  and 
that  the  conditions  as  above  stated  prevail. 

In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Richmond  beds  follow  the  Lorraine. 
The  Richmond  beds  are  fossiliferous  and  their  fauna  contains  a 
number  of  Trenton  forms.  If  we  regard  the  Oswego  sandstone 
as  following  directly  the  Lorraine  in  New  York  State,  then  the 
Richmond  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  the  time  equivalent  of  the 
Oswego  sandstone.* 

At  present  the  Oswego  sandstone  is  regarded  as  Ontaric  and 
the  Richmond  beds  as  Champlainic. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  Champlainic  period  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  Taconic  revolution.  In  eastern  New  York 
the  entire  portion  became  land,  but  deposition  continued  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oswego  county,  since  the  Oswego  sandstone  follows 
the  Lorraine  without  break. 

If  we  consider  the  Champlainic  as  being  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Taconic  revolution,  then  the  Oswego 
sandstone  could  be  made,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  base  of  the 
Ontaric.^  The  Oswego  sandstone  is  practically  without  fossils, 
so  from  a  basis  of  paleontology  alone  it  can  not  be  correlated 
with  the  Richmond  beds.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Oswego 
sandstone  represents  a  near  shore  condition  which  was  unfavor- 
able for  the  existence  of  life  but  farther  west  the  Richmond 
fauna  flourished  under  more  suitable  conditions.  The  very 
marked  paleontologic  break  at  the  close  of  the  Lorraine  is 
another  factor  in  favor  of  making  the  Ontaric  begin  at  the  base 
of  the  Oswego  sandstone. 

The  absence  of  a  Richmond  fauna  from  this  section  of  New 
York  is  then  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  changes  in  conditions  of 
sedimentation  rather  than  by  an  hiatus  at  the  close  of  Lorraine 
time.  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  fauna  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  Richmond  may  yet  be  found  in  New  York,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  a  fauna,  however,  is  considered  not  very  probable. 

>S*#  Pal.  Minn.     1897.    v.  3,  pt.  a,  p.  ciii. 

Note. — Grabau  states,  "If  no  unconformity  exists  between  the  Upper  Richmond  and  the 
Mayville  beds  and  if  the  latter  are  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  of  New  York,  the  lower  Medina 
shales  of  the  Niagara  region  resting  upon  the  Lorraine,  must  be  of  Richmond  age."     N.  Y.  State 
Mus.  Bui.  g».  XQ06.     p.  124. 

•TT/ie  value  of  subsidences  and  emergences  as  a  basis  lor  stra.\.\«cra\>^\G  c\as&\?^ca.\AsyR.\&^K».\je\ 
by  Ulrich  and  Schuchert  in  the  anniuu  report  of  the  Nevv  YotV  StaXe  VaXeoTvVAo^ksX  Vtst  i.<i<i'v» 


UPPER  SILURIC  AND  LOWER  DEVONIC  FORMATIONS 
OF  THE  SKUNNEMUNK  MOUNTAIN  REGION 

BY 
C.  A.  HARTNAGEL 

Introduction 

The  Upper  Sihiric  and  Lower  Devonic  formations  of  the 
Skunnemunk  mountain  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cornwall/ 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  are  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  a 
great  outlier  of  rocks  which  extends  from  near  Cornwall  station 
southwcstward  into  New  Jersey  for  a  total  distance  of  about  50 
miles. 

The  general  structure  of  the  rocks  of  this  area  is  that  of  a 
great  syncline  which  is,  however,  much  modified  by  secondary 
folds  and  by  faulting.  The  trend  of  this  syncline  is  parallel  to, 
and  2^  miles  southeast  from,  the  main  area  of  the  formations  of 
similar  ages,  which  outcrop  approximately  along  a  line  extending 
from  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  southwesterly  through  Port  Jervis  and 
continuing  into  New  Jersey. 

Near  the  northern  extension  of  Skunnemunk  mountain,  the 
Moodna  river  flows  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  the  mountain,  the  river  abruptly  turns  and 
flows  southeasterly,  in  what  is  apparently  a  fault  valley  and 
across  the  strike  of  the  Upper  Siluric  and  Devonic  formations. 
The  river  then  again  turns  and  t1ows  towards  the  northeast  and 
finally  empties  into  the  Hudson  river  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 

Within  the  V-shaped  area  made  by  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  of  the  Moodna  river,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  syn- 
cline, and  it  mainly  is  to  this  section  that  this  paper  will  be 
restricted. 

Previous  work  on  this  area.  The  rocks  of  this  section  have 
been  differentiated  since  the  early  days  of  the  New  York  State 
Geological  Survey.  Forming  as  they  do  an  outlying  area,  they 
have  naturally  offered  to  the  geologist  an  opportunity  for  care- 
ful comparative  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  work,  llor- 
ton  was  the  first  to  give  an  account  of  this  district  [An.  Rep't. 

c  '^^^^.'^^  "  ^^S  "^'"c  o{  the  postothce  at  Cornwall  station  on  the  Now\)UTV!\\  V^Ta.t\Oc\  o\  V\.« 
^nc  Rutlroa^      Thjs  station  is  bu t  a  few  hundred  vards  from  the  cut  on  l\\c  Ontario  bi\\<\\h  «s\<i\tv 
KMi^road.     The  nearest  statian  nt  the  latter  road  is  at  Orr's  MiUs  Wss  Xban  \  \x\\\u  avca^^^'. 
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1st  Dist.  1839.     p.  151].     Later  his  views  are  quoted  and  dis- 
cussed by  Mather.^     Prof.  W.  B.  Dwight^  has  studied  the  regioni. 
specially  the  locality  of  the  Townsend  iron  mine,  to  which 
ence  will  be  made  later.     N.  H.  Darton/**  in  two  papers, 
given  in  detail  some  of  the  features  of  this  area,  and  specially  | 
good  account  of  the  New  Scotland   (=Delthyris  shaly)   fattiUUf|f: 
Dr  H.  Ries*^  and  E.  C  Eckel,*  have  also  brieflv  discussed  the  - 
region.     Recently  Kiimmel  and  Weller^  have  published  a  section 
of  the  formations  exposed  in  the  cut  near  Cornwall  station.  '> 

The  work  to  which  this  paper  relates  was  taken  up,  partly  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  interesting,  though  unexplained, 
conditions  of  overlap  or  faulting  which  had  been  noted  by  pre- 
vious writers,  and  partly  for  the  study  of  some  of  the  Upper  . 
Siluric  strata  of  whose  age  here  as  in  other  sections  of  the  State    ^' 
there  has  been  ground  for  some  uncertainty.     In  carrying  oil  -- 
this  work  the  writer  has  had  the  advantage  of  suggestions  and   ' 
advice  from  Dr  A.  W.  Grabau  of  Columbia  Universitv.    To  Dr 
C.  P.  Berkey,  also  of  Columbia,  are  due  thanks  for  assistance  in 
the  determination  of  field  measurements  and  structural  features. 

Structure  of  the  synclinc.  In  the  cut  of  the  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  the  syncline  can  be  best  observed.  Here  the  dis- 
tance between  the  top  of  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  as  - 
developed  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  syncline  is  less  than  500  yards. 
In  the  east  cut  the  dip  does  not  vary  more  than  2°  from  the  ver- 
tical and  the  strike  is  n.  9°  e.,  while  in  the  west  cut  the  dip  is 
75°  s.  e.  and  the  strike  is  n.  40°  e.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  as  thus 
measured  in  this  cut  indicates  a  rapidly  spreading  syncline.  In 
following  along  the  strike  of  the  outcrops,  for  ^  mile,  it  is  found 
that  the  limbs  of  the  syncline  are  ^  mile  apart  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  local  changes  where  faulting  has  occurred 
and  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  the  dip  of  the  rocks 
has  varied  little  from  that  observed  in  the  railroad  cut.  From 
the  nature  of  the  fold,  the  rocks  as  shown  in  the  cut  can  extend 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast.  The  topographic  relations 
indicate  that  thev  soon  fail  and  the  underlvine  rock  is  the  "  Hud- 
son  River  "  shale. 

To  the  southwest,  after  about  a  mile,  the  formations  of  the 
syncline  as  exposed  in  the  cut  disappear  in  the  low  swampy 
ground.     At  about  the  point  where  the  lower  formations  fail, 

'Geol.  N.  Y,  ist  Dist.     1843.     p.  351.  362.  490. 

'Vassar  Brothers  Inst.    Trans.     1883-84.     2:74. 

•Am.  Jour.  Sci.  1886.  31:209-16 

*Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Bui.  1894-  5:370-80. 

'N.  Y.  State  Geol.     isth  An.  Rep't.     1898.    p.  ^2t-2%. 

.V.   Y.  State  GeoJ.     An.  Rep't.     1900.     p.  n 47-40- 

/.  J.  State  Geol.     An    Rep't,   1901.      190a.     p.  17. 
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midway  between  the  outer  faces  of  the  syncline,  the  Oriskany 
and  Cornwall  (=Monroe)  formations  rise  as  a  hi^h  elevation 
"known  as  Pea  hill.  This  hill  extends  about  a  mile  to  the  south 
where,  at  its  base,  the  Moodna  river  flows  and  which,  as  already 
indicated,  cuts  off  this  area  from  Skunnemunk  mountain. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  this  trough  is  a  pitching 
syncline,  and  its  present  condition  produced  as  a  result  of  greater 
erosion  of  the  northeast  end  which  here  would  bring  the  two 
limbs  close  together.  This,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  only 
one  of  the  factors  which  indicate  a  spreading  fold.  The  nearly 
vertical  strata  in  the  railroad  cut  are  conditions  which  could  not 
have  been  brought  al)out  by  any  method  of  erosion  alone,  but  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  narrowness  of  the  fold  at  one  end  is 
indicative  of  an  originally  spreading  fold  and,  therefore,  that 
its  present  appearance  is  not  due  simply  to  erosion. 

As  the  axis  of  this  fold  passes  considerably  to  the  east  of  the 
axis  of  Skunnemunk  mountain,  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  local 
development  and  not  an  extension  to  the  northeast  of  the  main 
svncline  which  forms  Skunnemunk  mountain. 

Geological  formations.  The  rocks  involved  in  this  area  from 
the  top  downward  are  as  follows: 

Cornwall  (=Monroe  shales  of  Hamilton  age)  ^ 

Oriskany  sandstone 

Port  E%v-cn  (?)  limestone  ^Devonic 

Hecraft  ( ?)  hmestone 

New  Scotland  limestone 

Coeymans  limestone 

^lanlius  limestone 

Rondout  waterlime 

Cobleskill  and  Decker  I'crry  limestones 

Binnewater  (juartzite    )  =Longw<)<)(I  sIk'Ks      [       (Ontaric) 

High  Falls  shale  \  oi  1  )art(^n 

Shawangunk  conglomerate  J 

**  Hudson  River  "  shales T.ower  Siluric   (Champlainic) 

Cornwall  shale.  I-'or  reasons  stated  below,  this  term  is  used 
in  place  of  the  name  Monroe  shales  which  was  introduced  by 
l^arton^  to  designate  the  shales  carrving  a  sparse  Hamilton 
fauna,  which  are  well  developed  in  the  towns  of  Monroe  and 
Cornwall  in  Orange  county.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
^*  Monroe  beds  "  had  been  used  bv  Dr  A.  C.  Lane  to  include  all 
the  rocks  between  the  Niagara  and  Dundee  limestones  of  Michi- 
gan, and  also  since  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  A/ic/jj/ran  name.  Professor  Prosser  submitted  \\\c  vw^XV^x  Vo 


I'pper  Siluric 


^ral.  Stfc  Am.  Dal.     1804.     SJ74. 
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the  Committee  on  Geologic  Names  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  sent  the  following  reply^ : 

The  Committee  on  Geologic  Names  on  May  12th  took  action 
on  the  validity  of  the  term  Monroe  in  several  publications  of 
1891,  1892  (1893),  ^"^  1895,  as  the  name  of  a  group  of  rocks 
distinguished  in  southern  Michigan,  as  against  the  standing  of 
the  name  published  in  1894  for  a  shale  formation  in  southeastern 
New  York. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Monroe  group  of  south- 
ern Michigan  should  retain  the  name,  and  this  action  has  been 
approved  for  official  publications  of  the  geological  survey. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  on  the  ground  that  priority  and 
prescription,  or  established  usage,  are  combined  in  the  Michigan 
application  of  the  term  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  continued 
use  more  desirable  than  that  of  Monroe  shale  in  New  York; 
but  the  case  was  not  considered  one  in  which  priority  was  so 
definitely  obvious  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  on  the  ground  of 
the  publication  of  1891-92  (1893)  o"^y»  since  in  that  publication 
the  definition  was  inadequate. 

The  Cornwall^  shales  are  well  shown  at  Pea  hill  where  they 
have  a  thickness  of  at  least  200  feet.  They  here  appear  as  two 
steep  ridges,  which  seem  to  conform  to  the  synclinal  structure 
of  this  area  and  form  the  highest  points  on  the  map  east  of  the 
Moodna  river.  These  shales  are  dark  gray  in  color  and  in  places 
a  pronounced  slaty  cleavage  is  shown.  The  number  of  fossil 
species  found  in  them  is  small,  but  the  number  of  individuals  of 
the  same  species  is  quite  large.  The  best  localities  for  collect- 
ing are  in  the  old  vineyard  and  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of 
the  east  cliflf,  and  on  the  steep  western  face  of  the  west  cliff. 
The  fossils  found  are  usually  distorted  and  not  well  preserved. 
Darton^  mentions  a  locality  on  the  south  side  of  Pea  hill  where 
is  an  inconspicuous  outcrop  of  fine  grained  red  and  gray  sand- 
stone in  which  the  following  genera  were  observed: 

1  Chonetes  5  Spirifer 

2  Meristella  6  Tentaculites 

3  Orthis  7  Theca 

4  Rhynchonella 

Oriskany  formation.  So  far  as  is  known  the  Oriskany  lies 
directlv  below^  the  Cornwall  shales  in  Pea  hill.  The  contact 
between  these  formations  at  this  place  has  not  been  observed,, 
so  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  nature  of  the  rock 
which  directlv  overlies  the  Oriskany.     In  New  Jersey,  Kiimmel 


^Geol.  Sur.  Ohio.     1005.    Ser.  4.    Bui.  7.  p   26, 
.   'The  expression  Cornwall  limestones  has  been  used  by  Eckel  to  designate  the  limestones  of 
this  area  which  in  age  ranf^c  from  the  Decker  Ferry  to  the  New  ScotAarvd.       He  says,  "the  teim 
'Cornwall  limestones'  is  not  hvre  proposed  as  a  formation  name,  but  \s  \\?»cd  -meTcVc  ^•s.  a,  ^^- 
venicnt  designation  for  the  series  till  turther  field  work  sbaV\  have  dtcvAed  \\\e  e>A<iv\\.  to  ^\wOcv 
^"A^^'^jy^"  ^^"  ^  carried."     N.  Y.  State  Geol.  An.  Rep't.    iqoo.    p.  ti^?.. 
^^r.    r.  state  Geo/.    15th  An.  Rep't.   1805.     p.  41 7- 
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and  Wdler*  have  designated  as  the  Newfoundland  grit,  a 
formation  which  is  transitional  into  the  Cornwall  shale  and 
which  has  an  estimated  thickness  of  about  215  feet.  The  fauna* 
of  this  grit  is  essentially  that  of  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New 
York.  The  Newfoundland  grit'  as  defined  by  Kiimmel  and 
Weller  is  as  yet  known  only  in  the  Green  Pond  mountain  region. 

The  relations  between  the  Newfoundland  grit  as  defined  by 
Kiimmel  and  Weller  and  the  Oriskany  quartzite  of  the  Skunne- 
munk  mountain  region  is  not  entirely  clear.  In  the  New  Jersey 
section  under  consideration,  none  of  the  Helderbergian  rocks 
are  shown,  the  highest  known  formation  below  the  Newfound- 
land grit  being  the  Decker  Ferry  beds,  the  upper  part  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  Cobleskill  limestone.  T^or  the  New  York  area 
I  have  retained  the  name  Oriskany  quartzite,  which  term  has 
been  used  by  Darton  and  by  Ries  for  this  quartzite  in  this  region. 
For  the  present  at  least  the  retention  of  this  term  seems  the  most 
desirable,  for  the  Helderbergian  rocks,  if  not  in  actual  contact 
with  the  Oriskany,  are  but  a  short  distance  below  it.  Moreover 
the  quartzite  at  Pea  hill  is  characterized  by  such  Oriskany 
species  asAnoplia  nucleata  Hall,  and  Leptocoelia 
f  1  a  b  e  1 1  i  t  e  s  Conrad.  According  to  Kiimmel  and  Weller  the 
Newfoundland  grit  grades  upward  into  the  Monroe  shales, 
without  any  line  of  demarkation.  Two  species  from  the 
Newfoundland  beds,  P  t  e  r  i  n  e  a  f  1  a  b  e  1  I  u  m  Conrad  and 
Actinopteria  decussata  Hall,  as  identified  by  Kiim- 
mel and  Weller  are  Hamilton  forms  and  thcv  tend  to  show  a 
close  relation  of  these  beds  to  the  Hamilton  formation.  It  is 
possible  that  future  studies  will  indicate  that  the  formation 
which  I  have  here  designated  the  Oriskany  may  represent  a 
later  return  of  Oriskany  coiulitions  and  its  fauna. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  h^.sopus,  Scho- 
harie and  Marcellus  formations  which  in  the  typical  New  York 
sections  lie  between  the  C)riskanv  and  Hamilton  formations,  have 
as  vet  not  l)een  observed  in  the  Skunnennmk  mountain  remon.* 
The  section  that  apj)roaehes  nu»st  closely  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Oriskany  as  found  in  the  Skunnemunk  region,  ])oth  as  regards 
nature  of  sediments  and  relation  of  the  overlying  rock,  is  that 
of  central  and  western  New  York,  which  also  includes  the  type 
secti<m  for  the  Oriskanv  sandstone.     There  the  Oriskanv,  wher- 


»Gi-ol   N.  J.  An.  Rci»'t.  i«» -i.    p.  18. 
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■ever  found,  is  always  followed  by  the  Onondaga  limestone  and 
-west  of  Syracuse  rests  upon  the  Upper  Siluric  strata.  The  varia- 
tions of  the  silicious  and  calcareous  sediments  and  of  the  varying 
thicknesses  along  diflferent  meridional  sections,  as  also  the  con- 
ditions of  sedimentation  and  distribution  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Oriskany  of  New  York,  have  been  stated  in  detail  by  Clarke.^ 
The  Oriskany  formation  in  the  area  studied  outcrops  at  the 
"highway  which  crosses  the  north  end  of  Pea  hill  and  extends 
into  the  fields  below.  It  has  a  thickness  of  at  least  50  feet  and 
it  may  be  much  thicker.  The  beds  are  light  gray  in  color  and 
very  massive  and  in  some  of  the  layers  pebbles  are  abundant. 
The  rock  is  very  hard  and  fossils  are  few  and  not  readily  obtained. 
The  following  have  been  recorded  by  Darton  from  this  locality: 

Anoplia  nucleata  Hall  Leptaena  rhomboidalis  WUckens 

Leptocoelia  flabellites  Conrad         Stropheodonta,  sp  f 

Port  Ewcn  and  Becraft  limestones.  These  formations,  which 
normally  come  in  between  the  Oriskany  and  the  New  Scotland 
"beds,  are  not  definitely  known  in  this  section.  There  is  a  covered 
space  between  the  New  Scotland  and  the  Oriskany,  but  the 
ground  is  mostly  low  and  swampy  and  not  favorable  for  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  intervening  formations.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  outcrops  which  doubtfully  may  be  referred  to 
the  Becraft.  The  structural  relations  in  this  area,  between  the 
Oriskany  and  the  New  Scotland  beds,  suggest  that  faulting  may 
have  taken  place. 

New  Scotland  limestone.  This  formation  is  exposed  in  both 
limbs  of  the  syncline.  In  the  west  one  there  are  small  expos- 
ures in  the  woods  south  of  the  railroad  cut.  In  the  east  limb  it 
is  exposed  at  several  places  and  specially  where  pits  have  been 
•dug  for  limonite,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  This 
formation  is  the  highest  that  can  be  observed  for  J4  "^ile  south 
of  the  railroad,  the  interval  between  it,  as  exposed  in  the  two 
limbs  of  the  syncline,  being  occupied  by  a  swamp.  The  entire 
thickness  of  the  formation  could  not  be  measured,  but  its 
exposed  thickness  is  not  less  than  40  feet.  These  beds  are  very 
fossiliferous  and  shaly,  and  from  J4  cubic  meter  of  shale  Darton^ 
collected  more  than  40  species. 

Coeymans  limestone.  This  formation  is  but  obscurely  shown 
in  the  west  limb  of  the  fold.  There  is  a  small  exposure  in  a 
depression  just  south  of  the  railroad.  Other  unimportant  expos- 
ures are  seen  in  the  woods  beyond.     The  formation  is  best  shown 

V.  Y.  State  M us.  Memoir  3.     1900.     p.  65.  75,  78- 
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In  the  east  cut  where  its  thickness  is  40  feet.  This  probably 
represents  the  entire  thickness,  as  the  upper  portion  begins  to 
show  New  Scotland  characteristics.  The  upper  part  is  a  very 
coarse,  porous,  cherty  limestone  and  contains  abundant  fossils. 
The  lower  part  is  not  so  cherty  and  has  more  of  the  aspect  of 
the  Manlius,  though  it  also  has  many  fossil  remains.  Near  the 
base  of  the  formation  the  rock  contains  fragments  strikingly 
similar  to  the  Manlius.  This  is  of  special  interest  as  the  base 
of  the  Coevmans  marks  the  lower  limit  of  the  Devonic.  Other 
outcrops  of  the  Coevmans  can  be  seen  near  the  highway  which 
crosses  this  formation  farther  south.  It  also  shows  in  some 
excavations  that  have  been  made  for  limonite  and  in  a  small 
quarry  south  of  the  highway  above  mentioned.  A  little  beyond 
this  quarry  the  Coevmans  and  all  the  lower  formations  down  to 
the  Longwood  shales  are  cut  oflf  by  faulting. 

Manlius  limestone.  This  formation  has  a  thickness  of  7  feet. 
It  here  appears  as  a  massive  limestone,  but  otherwise  has  the 
features  of  the  Manlius.  The  thinness  of  the  formation  in  this 
section  is  unusual  and  from  the  fact  that  the  base  of  the  Coey- 
mans  contains  fragments  of  what  appear  to  l)e  Manlius  and  also 
from  the  small  thickness  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  Manlius  has  been  eroded  before  the  deposition  of 
the  Coevmans.  I'he  studies  of  Dr  Grabau^  at  Hecraft  mountain 
indicate  that  the  change  from  the  Manlius  to  the  Coevmans  was 
a  gradual  one.  Similar  results  have  been  reached  by  the  study 
of  the  Manlius  in  Xew  Jersey  and  central  New  York.  Van 
Ingen  and  Clark-  give  evidence  to  show  that  the  Manlius  was 
slightly  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  Coevmans.  Fossils 
are  rarely  found  in  the  Manlius  as  cxi)ose(l  in  the  cut.  Holo- 
p  e  a  a  n  t  i  (|  u  a  \'anuxein  is  the  most  characteristic,  while 
L  e  p  e  r  (1  i  t  i  a  a  1  t  a  Conrad  and  T  e  n  t  a  c  u  1  i  t  e  s  g  y  r  a  - 
c  a  n  t  h  u  s  Eaton  are  occasionally  seen.  The  Manlius  extends 
south  to  the  fault  previously  mentioned.  The  contact  with  the 
Coeymans  may  favorably  be  seen  in  a  small  (juarry  south  of  the 
highway.  The  Manlius  has  not  been  observed  in  the  west  limb 
of  the  syncline. 

Rondout  formation.  This  is  rather  a  massivelv  bedded  lime- 
Stone  with  some  thin  partings  of  shale.  The  formation  is  13 
feet  thick  and  at^bout  the  middle  there  is  a  very  sandy  laver 
about  I  foot  thick.  This  layer  shows  cross-bedding  and 
although  slight  it  is  very  distinct.  The  upper  part  of  this  for- 
mation  shows   the   distinctive   sun    cracks   oi    t\\e  ^o\u\o\\\.  ^s 
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exposed  at  many  other  places  in  the  State.  Some  Favosites  were 
found  in  the  Rondout  at  the  railroad  cut.  The  lower  part  of 
the  formation  is  transitional  into  the  beds  below  and  in  one  of 
the  beds  near  the  base  of  the  Rondout  there  is  an  abundance  of 
Cladopora  rectilineata  Simpson,  a  fossil  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cobleskill  limestone  of  eastern  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Cobleskill  and  Decker  Ferry  limestones.  The  Cobleskill  lime- 
stone was  formerly  correlated  as  Niagaran,  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  above  the  Salina.  In  this  cut  the  Cobleskill  and  Decker 
Ferry  formations  will  be  described  together  since  for  lack  of 
fossils  it  is  not  easy  to  state  where  the  division  between  them 
should  be  drawn.  The  total  thickness  of  these  two  formations 
is  35  feet.  The  upper  30  feet  are  characterized  by  the  great 
abundance  of  the  small  coral  Cladopora  rectilineata 
Simpson  which  gives  to  the  rock  a  mottled  appearance.  Fossils 
other  than  the  corals  were  not  found.  This  coral,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  also  very  abundant  in  the  Cobleskill  and  Decker 
Ferry  at  the  Nearpass  section  in  New  Jersey.  In  color  the  rock 
is  of  various  shades  of  brown.  There  are  seams  of  shaly  matter 
between  some  of  the  more  massive  beds.  The  upper  10  feet 
are  finer  grained  and  more  subject  to  fracture  and  shattering. 
The  lower  20  feet  are  more  silicious  and  compact  and  in  position 
correspond  with  the  Rosendale  cement  bed  as  shown  in  Ulster 
county.  The  lower  4  feet  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
corals  and  by  the  presence  of  the  following  species: 

Atrypa  reticularis  Linne 
Camarotoechia  litchfieldensis  Schuchert 
Chonetes  jerseyensis   Weller 

Longwood  shale    (High    Falls   shale  and   Binnewater   quart- 

zite).     This  term  was  introduced  by  Darton'   to  designate  the 

red  shales  and  light  colored  quartzites  which  in  the  region  under 

consideration  and  in  that  extending  farther  southwestward  into 

New  Jersey,  occupy  a  position  between  the  Helderberg  (=Decker 

Ferry  in   part)   limestones  and  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate 

(=Green  Pond).     Darton  states   [p.  382]:     "There  are  similar 

shales  having  the  same  relations  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  where 

they  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  the  Clinton  formation."" 

In  1894  Darton-  published  a  section  in  Ulste^^  county  where  the 

red  shales  above  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  were  designated 

the  Medina  and  the  name  Clinton  was  used  for  the  quartzites 

above  the  red  shales.     As  the  names  Medina  and  Clinton  were 
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shown  to  be  no  longer  applicable  to  the  formations  bearing  these 
names  in  eastern  New  York,  the  writer  has  used  the  terms  High 
Falls  and  Binnewater  for  Medina  and  Clinton  respectively.^ 

The  Binnewater  quartzite  has  generally  been  considered  as 
of  Clinton  age.  This  correlation  was  made  partly  on  account  of 
its  similarity  to  some  of  the  Clinton  beds  in  central  New  York 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  both  it  and  the  green  Brayman  shales 
formerly  supposed  to  be  of  Clinton  age  and  which  underlie  the 
Cobleskill  limestone  at  Schoharie,  contain  iron  pyrites.*  The 
reasons  for  regarding  the  Binnewater  quartzites  as  of  a  later  age 
than  the  Clinton  have  been  stated  in  previous  publications.'** 

The  Binnewater  quartzite  is  not  well  developed  in  the  railroad 
cut  at  Cornwall.  Under  the  description  of  the  Longwood  red 
shales  Darton  states^ :  '*  In  this  cut,  which  is  their  northern- 
most e?q)osure,  the  upper  members  are  light  colored,  thin  bedded 
quartzites,  which  have  a  thickness  of  12  feet,  and  closely  resemble 
the  quartzites  similarly  lying  between  the  waterlime  and  red 
shales  in  the  Rosendale  cement  region  of  Ulster  county."  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  of  this  thickness  all  but  i  foot  belongs  to 
the  Decker  Ferry  formation.  Above  the  red  shales  there  is 
I  foot  of  shaly  brecciated  limestone,  which  has  the  stratigraphic 
position  of  the  Binnewater  quartzite.  Immediately  above  this 
brecciated  layer,  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Decker  Ferry  are 
found,  showing  that  the  Binnewater  is  here  represented  by  a 
thickness  of  I  foot.  The  brecciated  character  of  this  bed  indi- 
cates a  local  stratigraphic  break  which  is  not  so  clearly  observed 
in  anv  of  the  other  sections  studied. 

In  Ulster  county  the  change  from  the  Binnewater  quartzite 
to  the  Wilbur  limestone  (=Decker  Ferry  in  part),  or  to  the 
Rosendale  cement  where  the  \\'ilbur  is  absent,  is  an  abrupt  one. 
This  change  appears  to  be  due  to  rapid  subsidence  which  made 
the  shore  line  at  a  greater  distance  and  thus  the  finer  calcareous 
dc|>osits  were  laid  down  over  the  quartzites."  The  studies  made 
indicate  that  the  Binnewater  quartzite  was  followed  closely  by 
the  deposition  of  the  overlying  limestones.  In  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  note  Darton's^  statement  that  "The  Helderberg 
(=Decker  Ferry  in  part)  limestone  usually  lies  on  and  merges 
into  the  Longwood  shales."     Kiimmel  and  Weller®  state:    *The 


»\.  Y.  Sute  Pal.  An.  Rep't.     xqo.».     p.  345.  346. 
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<N.  Y.  Sute  Pal.  An.  Rep't.    1003.    p.  345. 
*GeoI.  Soc.  Am.  Bui.  1003-    5^  38a. 
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passage  upward  from  the  conglomerates  into  the  quartzites^ 
thence  to  the  Longwood  shales,  and  finally  to  the  Decker  Ferry 
limestones  indicates  a  gradual  but  a  steady  advance  of  the  ocean. 
upon  the  land  to  the  southeast." 

In  New  Jersey  at  the  Nearpass  quarry  section,  which  is  just 
over  the  State  line  from  Port  Jervis  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
the  Bossardville  limestone  is  just  below  the  Decker  Ferry  and 
below  the  former  is  the  Poxino  Island  shale.  As  these  two- 
formations  lying  below  the  Decker  Ferry  are  not  found  either  in 
the  Skunnemunk  mountain  region  or  the  Rosendale  region,  they 
probably  represent,  in  part  at  least,  a  deeper  sea  facies  of  the 
Binnewater  quartzite. 

In  the  railroad  cut  at  Cornwall,  the  High  Falls  shales  are  119- 
feet  thick,  and  the  transition  to  the  Binnewater  is  well  shown.. 
The  beds  are  coarser  below  and  change  gradually  into  the  softer 
shales  above.  A  few  thin  layers  of  lighter  colored  shale  are 
found  interbedded  in  the  High  Falls,  but  the  shale  is  mostly  a 
bright  red.  At  the  base  some  of  the  layers  approach  closely  to- 
a  quartzite.  Cleavage  is  often  highly  developed  in  the  red 
shales,  specially  at  the  Townsend  iron  mine.  The  shale  breaks 
into  small  angular  fragments  which  are  very  abundantly  shown 
along  the  southern  end  of  the  east  limb  of  the  syncline.  The 
High  Falls  shale  is  almost  nonfossiliferous.  The 'only  fossils 
found  were  some  crinoids  stems  and  several  specimens  of  a  small 
species  of  lamellibranch.  The  latter  were  from  the  red  shale  at 
the  Townsend  iron  mine. 

Shawangunk  conglomerate.  This  conglomerate  in  the  Green 
Pond  mountain  region  of  New  Jersey  has  been  called  the  Green 
Pond  conglomerate.  In  the  section  studied  the  conglomerate  is 
well  exposed  in  both  limbs  of  the  syncline.  The  southern  end 
of  the  west  limb  of  the  syncline  is  a  high  elevation  made  up- 
almost  exclusively  of  the  conglomerate.  The  strata  are  nearly 
vertical  and  in  places  the  surface  is  much  worn  and  polished  by 
glacial  action.  The  measured  thickness  is  250  feet,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  represent  the  entire  thickness  as  a  portion  of  the 
conglomerate  is  concealed.  The  conglomerate  is  exposed  at  the 
railroad  cut  in  both  the  east  and  west  limbs  of  the  syncline  and 
in  the  east  end  of  the  cut  the  contact  with  the  High  Falls  shale 
can  be  favorably  seen.  The  conglomerate  is  characterized  near 
the  top  by  beds  of  pebbles  alternating  with  beds  of  red  quartzite 
without  pebbles.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  quartz  and  many  have 
a  diameter  of  2  inches.  The  top  of  the  cong,\ot\AeT?L\.^  \s  vcv^\V^^ 
/?j'  the  last  appearance  of  pebbles.     The  sUvAy  o\  xW  \V\^\v^^\\^ 
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and  the  Shawangiink  formations  in  this  cut  shows  quite  clearly 
that  the  High  Falls  shale  follows  the  Shawangunk  without  break. 

The  passage  from  the  Shawangunk  (=Green  Pond)  conglomer- 
ate to  the  High  Falls  (=Longwood)  shale  is  thus  expressed  by 
Darton* :    "  They    [=High   Falls]    are  also  everywhere   intimately 
associated  with,  and  grade  into  the  Green  Pond  conglomerate."" 
Again  [p.  384] :   "  The  quartzites  grade  upward  into  the  Long- 
wood  red  shales,  and  the  intergrading  is  exposed  at  a  number  of 
points  along  the  west  slope  of  Green  Pond  mountain  and  in  New 
York.     On  the  northwestern  slope  of  Pine  hill,  beds  of  passage 
are  finely  exposed,  and  the  red  shale  and  red  quartzite  are  inter- 
laminated  for  a  thickness  of  several  feet."     Also  [p.  391]  :    "  The 
Longwood  shales  are  not  known  to  overlap,  for  they  merge  into* 
the  upper  part  of  the  Green  Pond  rocks  in  all  the  exposure.**" 
Reference  already  has  been  made  to  the  transition  of  the  Shawan- 
gunk and  the  Longwood  as  stated  by  Kiiinmel  and  Weller. 

The  following  is  the  section  as  shown  in  the  east  cut  near 
Cornwall  station : 

Feet 
DEVON  IC 

1  Coeymans  limestone 40 

UPPKR   SILURIC 

2  Manilas  limestone 7 

3  Rondout  watcrlinic 13 

4  C'oblcskill  and  Decker  l^YTry  Iimest(^nes 35 

-.  ,  (  Binnewatcr  (luartzite  ) 

5  Longwood  -^  , , .   ,    , ,  „  ,  >    120 

*^  ^  ]  High  I  alls  shale  \ 

6  Shawangunk  conglomerate 25 

Thickness  of  the  I'pper  Siluric  rocks 200 

Li  all  the  early  work  which  relates  to  these  formations  and 
until  very  recently  bed  no.  4  of  the  above  table,  when  recog- 
nized at  all,  has  been  regarded  as  Niagaran  in  age.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  see  that  with  this  correlation  of  the  Coblcskill  the  lower 
beds  which  are  the  Longwood  and  the  Shawangunk  would  natur- 
ally be  correlated  with  the  Medina  and  Oneida  respectively.  In 
the  same  manner,  assuming  the  Shawangunk  to  be  equal  to  the 
Oneida,  it  would  follow  that  the  Coblcskill  and  Decker  Ferry 
wouhl  be  regarded  as  Xiagaran.  As  we  now  know,  however,, 
that  the  Coblcskill  is  above  the  Salina  and  that  all  the  lower 
formations  follow  without  any  break  of  importance  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  work  of  scvvrn]  writers,  it  follows  l\\;\t  V\\e  \a^x\^- 

'lieiti  S'x:  Am.  Uul.     tft^jf.     <    iSj 
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wood  shales  and  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  must  be  regarded 
as  much  later  in  age  than  formerly  supposed  and  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  Shawangunk  in  this  portion  of  the  State 
represents  the  invading  basal  member  of  the  Salina. 

Recent  determinations  have  shown  that  the  Oneida  conglom- 
■erate  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  basal  member  of  the 
Medina,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Medina 
series.  This  determination  in  regard  to  the  higher  stratigraphic 
position  of  the  Oneida  demonstrates  to  a  certain  extent  that  the 
Shawangunk  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  basal  Upper  Siluric.^ 
The  higher  stratigraphic  position  now  assigned  to  the  Oneida 
makes  the  time  interval  between  the  Oneida  and  the  Shawangunk 
conglomerates  less  than  formerly  supposed  when  the  Oneida  was 
considered  as  basal  Medina.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  Shawangunk  as  of  Salina  age  have  already  been 
given.  Other  reasons  are  as  follows:  The  Shawangunk  con- 
glomerate rests  on  folded  and  eroded  "  Hudson  River  "  strata. 
That  extensive  folding  and  erosion  had  taken  place  previous  to 
the  deposition  of  the  Shawangunk  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  places  these  agents  have  brought  to  view  exposures  of 
rock  which  from  the  faunal  contents  are  regarded  as  the  Nor- 
manskill  shale  of  middle  Trenton  age.  The  presence  of  Lor- 
raine beds  shows  that  deposition  had  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  Lorraine  and  therefore,  to  allow  time  for  the  folding  and 
erosion  of  the  strata  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  Shawan- 
gunk, we  must  regard  this  conglomerate  as  of  later  age  than  the 
Oneida.  The  almost  nonfossiliferous  character  of  the  strata 
below  the  Decker  Ferry  beds  indicates  that  they  were  formed 
during  Salina  time  rather  than  during  the  Niagaran  period.  The 
period  of  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  was  one  of  increasing 
submergence^  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Helderberg  the  suc- 
ceeding formations  progressively  overlap  the  *'  Hudson  River  " 
shales  until  finally  at  Becraft  mountain  the  Manlius,  the  highest 
member  of  the  Upper  Siluric  rests  unconformably  upon  the 
*'  Hudson  River  "  shales.  From  these  conditions  of  overlap  as 
shown  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Helderberg  the 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  regarding  the  Shawangunk  as  Salina,  since 
the  latter  on  the  western  side  of  the  Helderbergian  barrier  extends 
much  farther  east  than  does  the  Niagaran  and  in  the  same  way 
the  higher  formations  of  the  Upper  Siluric  are  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  eastern  section. 


^See  Gntbau   N.  Y.  StAte  Mus.  Bui.  ga.     p.  126. 
'See  Ulrich  &  Schuchert,  N.  Y.  State  Pal.  An.  Rep't.     igoi.    p.  t\-\ 
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TABLB    SHOWING    RELATIONS    OF  THE    UPPER  SILURIC    SECTIONS   OF 
EASTERN   NEW   YORK  WITH  THE   WESTERN  NEW   YORK  SECTION 


Western 

New  York 

I 

Port  Jervis. 
Orange  co. 

Ulster  CO. 

Cornwall, 
Orange  co. 

Previous  cor- 
relation for 
Eastern  New  York 
and  New  Jersey 

Cobleskill 

Cobleskill           , 

Cobleskill 

Cobleskill 

) 

Salina  series 

Salina  series 

Salina  series 

Salina  series 

V  "Niagara" 

Bertie 
Camillus 

Decker  Ferry 
Bossardville 

Decker  Ferry 
(Rosen  dale 

Decker  Ferry 

i 

Syracuse 
\  emon 

Poxino  Island 

cement  & 

Wilbur  lime- 

Pittsford 

stone) 
Binnewater 
sandstone 

Long- 

'Binnewater 
sandstone 

Clinton 

High  Falls 
shale  ( ?) 

High  Falls 
shale 

wood 

High    Falls 
shale 

Medina 

Cuelph 

Lockport 

Rochester 

Shawangunk 

Shawangunk 

Shawangunk 

Oneida 

Clinton 

Medina  includ- 
ing Oneida  at 

Unconformity 

Unconformity 

Unconformity 

Unconformity 

top   and   Os- 
wego     sand- 
stone at  base 

^•Hudson 

"Hudson 

"Hudson 

"Hudson 

"Hudson 

River" 

,     River" 

River" 

River" 

River" 

beds 

beds 

beds 

beds 

beds 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Salina  series  are  not  intended  to  show 
exact  stratigraphic  equivalents  as  read  horizontally  across  the 
page,  but  rather  the  subdivisions  recognized  in  the  different 
sections. 

In  Rensselaer  county  there  is  a  quite  extensive  plateau  under- 
lain by  what  is  known  as  the  Rensselaer  grit.  This  formation 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  basal  Upper  Siluric  and  correlated 
with  the  Oneida  conglomerate  or  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate, 
the  two  latter  being  regarded  as  stratigraphically  equivalent. 
If  we  regard  the  Rensselaer  grit  as  basal  Upper  Siluric  then  this 
region  must  have  been  submerged  shortly  after  the  Taconic 
revolution.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  since 
the  grit  rests  unconformably  on  strata  which  in  age  range  from 
Lower  Cambric  to  and  including  the  "  Hudson  River  "  beds.* 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  study  of  the  Shawangunk  grit 
and  the  Oneida  conglomerate  does  not  indicate  that  either  of 
these  formations  extended  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Rensselaer 


fDmJe.  T.  N.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  Bui.  343.     1904.     p.  51. 
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grit.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  good  evidence  to  show  that 
the  sea  covered  this  area  after  the  Green  Mountain  uplift  until 
later  Upper  Siluric  or  Devonic  time.  This  is  made  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  the  Rensselaer  grit  occupies  an  area  that 
was  highly  involved  in  the  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the  Cham- 
plainic  period. 

In  tracing  the  Siluric  formations  north  from  Ulster  county^ 
the  Shawangunk  conglomerate  is  the  first  to  fail,  and  the  suc-^ 
ceeding  formations  fail  by  overlap  in  regular  order  until  at 
Becraft  mountain  in  Columbia  county  the  Manlius  as  already 
pointed  out  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Champlainic  strata^ 
This  shows  that  as  we  approach  the  Rensselaer  grit  area,  only 
the  highest  members  of  the  Upper  Siluric  are  present,  and  the- 
conditions  of  overlap  of  these  formations  clearly  indicate  that 
the  Rensselaer  grit  is  not  of  Shawangunk  age. 

In  tracing  the  Upper  Siluric  formations  eastward  from  centraF 
New  York,  the  Oneida  is  overlapped  by  the  Clinton,  and  im 
Albany  county  but  17  miles  from  the  Rensselaer  grit  plateau,  the 
Manlius  and  a  few  feet  of  the  Rondout  are  the  only  members  of 
the  Upper  Siluric  present.  From  this  it  does  not  appear  that  the- 
Rensselaer  grit  can  be  correlated  with  the  Oneida  conglomerate.* 
The  submergences  and  emergences,  which  involve  the  conditions 
of  overlap  following  the  Taconic  revolution,  have  been  stated  ith 
detail  by  Ulrich  and  Schuchert.^ 

Structural  relations  of  the  Townscnd  iron  mine.    The  Town- 
send  iron  mine  was  first  described  by  Horton^  in  1839  ^s  follows : 
*'  Two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Canterbury,  in  Cornwall,  is  the 
hematite  or  limonite  mine  of  Mr.   Thomas  Townsend.     For  the 
last  two  years  this  ore  has  been  considerably  used  and  althought 
a  lean  ore,  it  makes  excellent  iron.     It  is  mostly  in  powder,  or 
very  small  fragments,  mixed  with  balls  and  pieces  of  the  hema- 
tite, of  a  few  pounds  weight.     It  lies  in  a  limestone  rock,  and? 
between  the  limestone  and  the  grit  rock.     These  rocks  where 
connected  with  the  ore,  are  decomposed  to  great  extent,  ancS 
mixed  in  a  state  of  powder  with  the  ore ;  hence  the  ore  requires- 
washing.'' 

This  limestone  was  definitely  correlated  by  Mather  *»^  withi 
what  are  now  recognized  as  the  New  Scotland  beds.  He  states,. 
*'  The  Strophomena  rugosa  Dalman  and  S.  r  a  d  i  a  t  a. 
Sowerby  are  very  common  fossils  at  the  above  locality,  and  the 

iSee  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  Bill.  242.     1904.    p.  53- 
»N.  Y.  State  Pal.  An.  Rep't,  1901,  p.  647.  660. 
'An.  Rep't  tst  Dist.  183H  (1S39)  p.  165. 
^eol.  N.  Y.  tst  Dist.     1843.     p.  351. 
'See  also  plate  5.  figure  14. 
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rock  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Catskill  shaly  limestone, 
which  here  has  been  upturned  on  its  edges  like  the  adjoining 
slate,  grits  and  other  rocks." 

An  examination  of  this  mine  was  made  by  Prof.  W.  B. 
Dwight*  who  states,  "  that  the  limestones  are  of  the  lower 
Helderberg  group,  and  that  the  adjoining  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  are  not  of  the  Triassic,  like  the  New  Jersey  red 
sandstone,  but  are  the  Oneida  conglomerate  and  the  fine  grained 
sandstone  of  the  Medina  epoch." 

The  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Townsend  iron  mine  has 
been  studied  in  some  detail  by  Darton.-'^  His  reports  include 
the  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  determinations  and  maps  and 
sections  of  the  region  studied  are  given. 

At  the  Townsend  iron  mine  we  find  the  strata  nearly  vertical 
and  the  New  Scotland  beds  rest  against  the  Longwood  shales. 
This  condition  was  noted  by  Darton,  who  states  that  it  was  due 
to  faulting  or  thinning  out  of  the  formation  below  the  New 
Scotland. 

In  the  railroad  cut  the  formations  between  the  New  Scotland 
and  the  Longwood  shales  are  95  feet  thick.  As  the  Townsend 
mine  is  but  ^  mile  away  from  this  cut  and  in  tlie  same  limb 
of  the  syncline,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  formation  could 
thin  out  in  such  a  short  distance.  On  tracin^^  the  intervening 
formations  south  from  the  cut  at  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
small  quarry,  just  beyond  the  highway,  the  limestone  formation 
below  the  New  Scotland  suddenly  ceases  and  we  come  upon  an 
area  of  red  shale.  The  increased  thickness  of  the  Longwood 
shale  at  this  point  clearly  indicated  that  they  had  been  faulted. 
There  is  a  small  depression  which  marks  the  fault  line  passing 
at  an  angle  and  meeting  another  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  rocks. 
It  is  evident  that  in  faultinj:^  a  wedge-shaped  block  was  forced 
out  carrying  the  limestone  with  it,  the  red  shales  thus  coming 
into  contact  with  the  New  Scotland.  The  steep  ridge  now  left 
standing  is  composed  of  red  shales,  and  it  appears  that  only  in 
very  recent  times  has  the  limestone  cap  been  removed  and  thus 
made  possible  this  steep  ridge  of  red  shales.  There  are  other 
indications  of  faulting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine.  In  some 
exposures  the  rocks  are  partly  overturned  and  the  red  shales 
show  induced  cleavage.  From  the  red  shales  at  this  mine  a 
number  of  specimens  of  a  lamellibranch  were  obtained.     With 


>Vas«ar  Brothers  Inst.     Trans.     188^-84.    j).  75. 
*Am.  Jour.  Set.     j886.     jt:  soq-io. 
'Geol.  Soc.  Am   Bui.     tRg^.     %:  j;^. 
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the  exception  of  fragments  of  crinoids,  these  have  been  the  only 
fossils  recorded  from  the  Longwood  shales. 

The  iron  taken  from  this  mine  is  from  the  New  Scotland  beds 
and  along  the  contact  of  the  latter  with  the  Longwood  shale. 
The  leached  character  of  the  red  shales  which  are  adjacent  at 
once  suggests  the  origin  of  the  iron.  A  brief  description  of  this 
mine  together  with  the  following  analysis  of  the  ore  is  given  by 
Putnam.^ 

Per  cent 

Metallic  iron 28.57 

Phosphorus o.  240 

Manganese Present 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron 0.840 

A  study  of  the  geological  relations  at  the  mine  shows  that  the 
presence  of  iron  ore  in  the  New  Scotland  beds  is  of  local  occur- 
rence and  is  found  only  where  the  New  Scotland  beds  are  in 
contact  with  the  Longwood  shales.  Several  openings  in  the 
New  Scotland  beds  north  from  the  mine,  have  been  made,  but 
without  finding  any  ore.  An  examination  of  these  nonproductive 
openings  shows  that  between  them  and  the  Longwood  shale 
there  are  at  least  80  feet  of  limestones,  which  indicates  that  this 
part  of  the  syncline  has  not  been  affected  by  the  faulting  and  that 
further  exploitation  for  iron,  of  the  New^  Scotland  beds  north 
from  the  productive  mine  will  bring  only  negative  results. 

^Minin^  Industries  of  the  U.  S.     z886.     p.  xay. 


MINERALS  FROM  LYON  MOUNTAIN,  CLINTON  COUNTY 

by' 
HERBERT  P.  WHITLOCK 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1905  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  di- 
rected by  Mr  H.  H.  Hindshaw,  geologist  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company,  to  some  interesting  occurrences  of  secondary  minerals 
associated  with  the  magnetite  deposits  of  the  Chateaugay  mines 
at  Lyon  Mountain. 

A  visit  to  the  mines  made  in  the  following  summer  resulted  in 
the  addition  to  the  collection  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of 
about  150  specimens  from  this  locality.  This  material  augmented 
by  a  smaller  collection  made  by  Mr  D.  H.  Newland,  Assistant 
State  Geologist,  and  a  number  of  fine  specimens  presented  to  the 
museum  as  well  as  some  loaned  for  study  by  Mr  Hindshaw,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  following  paper.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  above  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  Thomas  Cameron,  at 
that  time  underground  foreman,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  as 
well  as  for  aid  in  acquiring  material. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  Chateaugay  mines  are  situated  at  Lyon  Mountain  in  Clinton 
county,  about  23  miles  west  of  Plattsburg  and  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  area  of  Adirondack  gneiss  which  forms  the  main 
outlying  mass  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  workings  consist  of  a  series 
of  inclined  shafts  which  in  some  instances  extend  to  a  vertical  depth 
of  800  feet.  It  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  deeper  levels  of  the 
mine  that  the  openings  or  "vugs'*  were  encountered  which  fur- 
nished the  greater  mass  of  the  material  collected.  One  of  the  lar- 
gest of  these  now  accessible,  situated  at  the  600-foot  level,  was 
some  15  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  wide  and  extended  vertically  to  an 
unknown  hight,  the  bottom  being  filled  with  blocks  fallen  from 
above.  The  walls  of  this  cavity,  where  accessible,  were  thickly 
covered  with  hornblende,  apatite,  orthoclase  and  titanite  in  large 
and  perfect  crystals  as  well  as  many  of  the  minerals  later  to  be 
described,  in  matrix.  Most  of  the  calcite  specimens  of  types  III, 
IV  and  V  were  obtained  from  a  still  larger  vug  which  formerly 
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extended  across  the  ore  body  and  was  excavated  previous  to  the 
writer's  visit.  Most  of  the  material  collected  from  the  dump  heaps 
also  showed  evidence  of  the  same  vug  formation. 

MINERAL  SPECIES 

Molybdenite 

Molybdenite  occurs  closely  associated  with  brown  titanite  in 
one  of  the  smaller  vugs  opened  on  the  800-foot  level  close  to  no.  5 
shaft.  The  specimen  obtained  showed  one  bent  and  distorted 
crystal  about  10  mm  in  diameter  as  well  as  several  smaller  ones, 
from  which  latter  imperfect  measurements  were  obtained  which 

served  to  establish  the  presence  of  the  pyramid  (2021).  This 
pyramid,  as  shown  by  Moses,*  is  of  comparatively  frequent  occur- 
rence on  measurable  crystals  of  molybdenite,  being  found  on  the 
crystals  from  Frankford,  Pa.;  Aldfield,  Quebec;  Cape  Breton,  and 
Okanogan  coimty,  Washington.  The  amphibole,  titanite,  phlogo- 
pite  and  quartz  associated  with  the  Lyon  Mountain  molybdenite 
showed  marked  evidence  of  partial  resolution  and  were  accom- 
panied by  secondary  calcite,  stilbite  and  pyrite. 

Pyrite 

Pyrite  occurs  abundantly  in  detached  crystals  of  secondary 
origin  associated  with  the  orthoclase,  hornblende,  quartz  and 
magnetite  of  the  wall  rock  in  the  contact  zone  with  the  ore  body. 
They  consist  of  small  but  brilliant  individuals  averaging  about 
2  mm  in  diameter,  the  principal  faces  of  which  yield  excellent 
reflections. 

The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  these  failed  to  reveal  any 
new  or  unusual  forms,  the  prevailing  habit  being  that  shown  in 
figure  I  which  is  identical  with  that  found  on  the  pyrite  from 
Kingsbridge.*  The  occurring  forms  are  a  (no),  0  (iii),  ^  (210), 
s  (321)  and  n  (211),  the  two  latter  being  present  only  as  narrow 
faces. 

Quartz 

Quartz  of  both  primary  and  secondary  derivation  occurs  abund- 
antly in  the  contact  zone.  The  primary  quartz  occurs  in  rounded 
masses  of  variable  size  deeply  furrowed  and  completely  covered 


*Moses,  A.  J.    Crystallization  of  Molybdenite.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.  1904.     X67:  359. 
'Moses,  A  J.    Pyrite  crystals  from  Kingsbridge.    Atrv.  Jour.  Sc\.  Set.  ^.    \&<)i. 
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^'ith  parallel  systems  of  wavy  lines  due  to  partial  resolution. 
"Several  of  these  etched  nodules  which  were  obtained  in  a  calcite 
matrix  represented  originally  detached  crystals.  These  roughly 
presented  the  form  of  oblate  spheroids  and  though  extremely 
TOugh  on  the  surface  reflected  back  the  light  from  minute  smooth 
surfaces  in  a  manner  suggesting  the  appearance  of  a  cleavage 
fragment.  On  orienting  one  of  these  nodules  in  the  reflection 
goniometer,  it  was  foimd  that  the  reflections  from  these  corrosion 
surfaces  in  the  circle  of  the  transverse  axis  gave  the  angles  of  the 
prismatic  zone  for  quartz.  Furthermore,  on  reorienting  the 
nodule,  reflections  were  obtained  from  corrosion  faces  correspond- 
ing to  the  rhombohedral  planes  r  (icii)  and  sr  (oiii)  the  angles 
agreeing  fairly  well  with  theory,  considering  the  character  of  the 
faces  measured. 

Secondary  quartz  occurs  with  hematite,  calcite  and  byssolite,  all 
of  later  generation  and  derived  from  the  redeposition  of  dissolved 
primary  minerals,  in  brilliant  crystals,  transparent  and  for  the 
most  part  colorless,  but  occasionally  showing  slight  smokiness  as 
well  as  inclusions  of  scaly  hematite  and  prochlorite.  A  number 
of  cr\'stals  were  measured,  several  of  which  showed  the  rhombo- 
hedron  F  (4041)  and  the  trapezohedrons  .r  (5161)  and^' (lo.i.ii.i) 
the  two  latter  being  observed  on  right-handed  crystals.  In  one 
instance  a  right  trapezohedron  was  noted  in  the  zone  [o no.  11 21.- 
loii]  which  gave  an  angle  corresponding  to  (12. 11. 23. 11)  but  as 
the  face  was  not  repeated  on  the  same  or  other  crystals,  its  acci- 
dental presence  was  assumed  to  be  due  to  vicinal  development. 
Figures  2a-2b  show  this  habit. 

The  observed  forms  with  the  measured  and  calculated  angles 
are  given  below: 
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Hematite 

Secondary  hematite  derived  from  the  magnetite  occurs  associated 
with  other  minerals  of  the  second  generation  such  as  quartz,  calcite 
and  albite.  It  is  found  in  close  aggregates  of  brilliant  metallic 
plates  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  3  the  observed  forms  being  c 
(0001),  r  (loii)  and  n  (2243).  A  phase  of  this  habit  fotmd  in 
close  association  with  the  secondary  amphibole  (byssolite),  is 
characterized  by  minute  circular  disks  about  i  mm  in  diameter 
consisting  of  flat  rosettes  of  thin  plates.  These  have  a  red  metallic 
luster  resembling  that  of  burnished  copper  and  show  bright  cherry- 
red  by  strong  transmitted  Hght.  A  specimen  of  quartz  with  which 
these  latter  were  associated  was  quite  thickly  covered  with  small 
hemispheres  of  botryoidal  hematite.  It  is  quite  evident  from  this 
specimen  [pi.  8]  that  these  three  phases  of  the  deposition  of 
hematite  belong  to  the  same  period  of  genesis  and  were  deposited 
toward  the  end  of  the  formation  of  secondary  quartz. 

Calcite 

The  several  phases  which  mark  the  deposition  of  secondary 
calcite  are  characterized  by  calcite  crystals  of  definite  habit.  Of 
these  crystal  types,  the  first  two  stand  distinctly  apart  from  a 
genetic  point  of  view,  whereas  the  last  three  are  more  or  less  closely 
related  both  from  the  standpoint  of  crystal  genesis  and  habit. 

Type  I.  Crystals  of  this  type  are  foimd  directly  associated  with 
the  corroded  quartz  orthoclase  and  amphibole,  in  most  instances 
deposited  as  a  crust  upon  a  highly  corroded  surface.  They  are 
distinctly  scalenohedral  in  habit,  the  steep  scalenohedron  Z'  (5491) 
predominating,  modified  in  termination  by  the  rhombohedrons  M 
(4041)  and  E  (0.13. 13.4).  Figures  4a-4b  and  5a-5b  show  this 
habit.  The  rhombohedron  M  is  present  in  a  bright  series  of  planes 
which  furnished  excellent  points  of  reference.  The  rhombohedron 
jB,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  faint  but  distinct  reflections  from  a 
series  of  dull  and  somewhat  roimded  surfaces.  On  several  speci- 
mens the  rhombohedron  r  (loii)  is  prominent  in  crystals  of  this 
habit.  Several  times  during  the  measurement  of  crystals  of  this 
type,  a  narrow  plane  beveling  the  acute  polar  edges  of  ^  (5491)  was 
observed.  A  rhombohedron  in  this  zone  would  have  the  indexes 
(0.13. 13. 2)  a  form  which  seems  doubly  probable  in  consideration 
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of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  (o.  13 .  13 .4)  has  already  been  noted 
with  reference  to  this  type.  No  satisfactory  reading  could,  how- 
ever, be  obtained. 

The  crystals  which  measure  from  3  mm  to  25  mm  in  length  are^ 
in  some  instances,  filled  with  microscopic  inclusions  of  quartz^, 
hematite  and  matted  byssolite,  the  latter  forming  a  central  nucleus- 
of  irregular  shape,  while  the  hematite,  which  was  connected  with 
a  later  stage  of  the  crystal  growth,  appears  in  the  outer  layers  in- 
dendritic  bimches. 

Regarding  the  generation  of  calcite  of  this  type  it  must  be  tm- 
questionably  placed  at  the  base  of  the  calcite  series  as  shown  at 
Lyon  Moimtain.  The  marked  absence  of  pyramidal  forms  in  the- 
crystal  habit  and  the  presence  of  two  modifying  rhombohedra. 
entirely  absent  from  the  varied  types  found  in  the  later  calcite- 
deposition,  set  it  distinctly  apart  as  marking  a  separate  genetic- 
phase.  At  the  same  time  the  close  association  with  primary^ 
minerals  which  show  evidences  of  corrosion,  points  to  the  origin  of 
this  type  from  a  highly  corrosive  crystallizing  solution,  rich  in 
carbonate  of  lime  but  still  far  from  saturated  with  silica  and  iron. 

Type  n.  Calcite  crystallizing  in  the  forms  of  type  II  occurs 
incrusting  the  surface  of  joints  in  the  ore  body,  in  a  confused  ag- 
gregate of  translucent,  milky  white  crystals  which  exhibit  none 
of  the  tendency  toward  parallel  grouping  of  separate  individuals 
noticeable  in  other  types  from  this  locality.  The  manner  of  the 
crystal  massing  suggests  rapid  deposition  from  a  solution  whose 
condition  of  concentration  had  been  influenced  by  sudden  cooling,, 
change  of  pressure  or  some  allied  cause.  Such  a  change  of  condi- 
tion of  concentration  seems  highly  probable  in  the  case  of  an  open 
joint  filled  or  partly  filled  with  the  crystallizing  solution  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  would  be  far  more  sensitive  to  the- 
influence  of  currents. 

The  crystals  of  this  type  [fig.  6a-6b]  which  average  7  mm  in 
diameter,  are  rhombohedral  in  habit  and  composed  of  "built  up**" 
forms,  the  predominating  negative  rhombohedron  being  deeply 
grooved  by  incipient  modifications  parallel  to  (0001)  and  (0112). 
The  rhombohedron  Y  (0.19.19. 13)  is  present  as  a  series  of  moder- 
ately brilliant  but  somewhat  rounded  faces;  the  form  was  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  readings  taken  on  20  of  the  best  crystals 
available.     The  scalenohedron  q:   (2461)  is  present,  beveling  the 
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T^asal  edges  of  the  predominating  rhombohedron.  Indications 
pointed   to    a    second    scalenohedron    in    this    zone    giving   the 

indexes  (lo. 16.26.3)  ^^^  beveling  the  basal  edges  of  q:  as  thin 
lines  from  which  measurements  were  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 
The  form  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

Type  in.  Calcite  crystallizing  in  forms  of  this  type  differs  from 
those  previously  described  both  in  mode  of  occurrence  and  habit. 
They  occur  for  the  most  part  embedded  in  masses  of  byssolite  and 
are  often  free  or  so  loosely  attached  that  doubly  terminated  indi- 
viduals are  readily  obtained.  They  are  of  a  later  generation  than 
those  of  type  I,  being  contemporary  and  closely  associated  with 
secondary  quartz,  hematite  and  albite  derived  from  the  minerals 
accompanying  type  I.  In  habit  they  are  essentially  pyramidal, 
the  simpler  development  showing  the  predominance  of  two  pyra- 
mids in  the  same  series,  (8.8.16.3)  and  (2243)  figure  7a,  7b.  More 
complex  variations  of  this  habit  [fig.  8a-8b]  are  foimd 
associated  with  these  secondary  minerals  and,  indeed,  the  remain- 
ing types  to  be  discussed  may  be  said  to  represent  phases  of  the 
same  conditions  of  deposition,  as  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  modi- 
fied expressions  of  the  same  crystal  habit.  The  combination 
«hown  in  figure  7a,  7b  represents  this  habit  in  its  simplest  develop- 
ment and  is  found  in  crystals  varying  from  2  to  5  mm  in  vertical 
length.  The  pyramid  y  (8.8.16.3)  occurs  as  a  series  of  bright, 
sharp  faces.  The  faces  of  the  pyramid  T  (2243)  and  of  the  rhom- 
bohedron Y  (0.19. 1 9. 1 3)  are  of  fair  brilliancy  but  frequently 
roughened  by  natural  etchings.  The  planes  of  v  (2131)  are  often 
present  on  this  combination  but  of  relatively  small  development. 
On  two  crystals  a  terminating  scalenohedron  in  the  zone  [o.  19.19. - 
1 3 . 1 9. 1 9.0. 1 3]  gave  measurements  roughly  corresponding  to(7.2.9.ii) 
but  on  account  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  reflections  the  form 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

The  combination  shown  in  figure  8a-8b  represents  a  modification 
of  this  habit  in  which  the  planes  of  the  scalenohedron  v  (2 131) 
partly  replace  those  of  y  and  a  second  negative  rhombohedron 
/  (0445)  terminates  the  crystal  partly  replacing  the  planes  of  F. 
The  alternate  polar  edges  of  y  are  beveled  by  the  scalenohedron 
U:  (14.12.26. 5)  in  the  zone  [8.8. 16.3. 16.8.8.3].  This  combination 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  slower  and  more  perfect  stage  of  crystal- 
lization occurs  in  larger  crystals  than  that  previously  described 
under  this  type,  detached  crystals  measuring  from  4  mm  to  30  mm 
in  vertical  length. 
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Tjrpe  IV.  Figures  ga-pb  show  a  combination  resulting  from 
the  development  of  the  negative  rhombohedron  .4  (0443)  which 
here  replaces  the  planes  of  the  pyramids  y  and  F  to  the  extent  of 
:giving  to  crystals  of  this  phase  a  rhombohedral  aspect.  The 
pyramids  y  (8.8.16.3)  and  F  (2243)  which  connect  this  combina- 
tion with  type  III  are  present  as  faces  of  great  brilliancy,  as  are 
also  the  planes  of  v  (2 131).  The  rhombohedron  A  (0443)  here 
replaces  Y  as  a  series  of  brilliant  planes  which  yield  excellent 
reflections.  Genetically  this  type  corresponds  closely  with  type 
III,  the  crystals  occurring  with  considerable  secondary  quartz 
embedded  in  chlorite  also  of  the  second  generation.  The  crystals 
are  clear  and  faintly  yellow  in  color  and  measure  from  6  to 
10  mm  on  the  vertical  axis. 

A  curious  variation  of  this  type  was  noted  on  a  large  mass  of 
hornblende  which  was  thickly  incrusted  with  albite  crystals.* 
These  calcite  crystals  were  symmetrically  disposed  in  parallel 
position  on  the  six  basal  angles  of  a  positive  rhombohedron  r 
(loii)  the  latter  evidently  of  a  previous  growth  and  considerably 
etched  and  roughened  on  the  surface.  One  of  these  composite 
cr\'stals  is  shown  in  figures  lob-ioc  and  an  enlargement  of  one  of 
the  superposed  secondary  crystals  in  figure  loa.  The  secondary 
cr}'stals  of  this  phase  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  modified 
combination  of  type  III  [figures  8a-8b]  in  that  they  show  the  scaleno- 
hedronU:  (14.12. 26. 5)  beveling  the  alternate  polar  edges  of  the 
prevailing  pyramid  y  (8.8.16.3).  The  pyramid  ir  (11 23)  in  the 
same  series  with  those  previously  noted  appears  as  a  terminal 
modification  consisting  of  deeply  striated  faces.  The  scaleno- 
hedron  /i  (5491)  of  type  I  here  reappears  for  the  first  time  as  a 
series  of  small  but  brilliant  faces.  The  negative  scalenohcdron  Q  : 
(2461)  characteristic  of  type  II  is  here  represented  by  small  brilliant 
faces;  from  both  of  these  latter  forms,  excellent  reflections  were 
obtained.  These  two  pyramids  F  (2243)  and  y  (8.8.16.3)  are 
developed  as  large  faces,  the  former  giving  fair  reflections  from 
somewhat  dull  surfaces,  and  the  latter  bright  and  sharp  reflections. 
The  three  pyramids  lie  well  in  zone  and  agree  closely  as  to  measured 
and  calculated  angles.  The  composite  crystals  as  shown  in  figures 
lob-ioc  vary  in  size  from  4  mm  to  30  mm  in  diameter  measured  on 
a  basal  axis.  The  superposed  cr}\stals  frequently  unite  to  form  a 
band  encircling  the  primitive  rhombohedron  which  latter  in  many 
instances  shows  incipient  forms  of  this  habit  irregularly  disposed 


>The  writer  is  indebted  t<>  Mr  H.  II.  Hindshaw  for  the  loan  of  this  handsome  specimen  as  well 
for  material  taken  from  it  for  study. 
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on  the  rhombohedral  planes  in  parallel  position ;  these  latter,  how- 
ever, are  microscopic  and  only  serve  to  accentuate  the  character- 
istic grouping  habit. 

Tjrpe  V.  Crystals  of  this  type  were  noted  on  a  single  specimen,, 
which  differed  little,  with  respect  to  the  association  and  general 
deposition  of  the  secondary  minerals,  from  the  specimens  producing^ 
types  III  and  IV,  but  which  showed  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
secondary  quartz  crystals  than  these  latter.  Several  small  crystals 
of  transparent  apatite  were  noted  on  this  specimen.  In  habit  these 
crystals  are  far  more  complex  than  any  hitherto  described  from 
this  locality,  the  combination  shown  in  figures  iia-iib  consisting 
of  no  less  than  ii  forms.  In  size  and  brilliancy  they  also  exceed 
the  previously  described  types  averaging  12  mm  in  vertical  length 
and  beautifully  developed  in  clear  and  sharp  faces,  all  of  which,, 
with  the  exception  of  /  (0445)  gave  fine  reflections  of  the  goni- 
ometer signal.  In  general,  indications  seem  to  connect  this  type 
with  a  slower  action  of  the  crystallizing  solution  producing  more 
perfect  and  highly  modified  individuals. 

A  clearly  marked  rhombohedral  zone  consisting  of  /  (0445),  A 
(0443),  /(0221),  A  (0772)  and  2  (o.ii.ii.i)  characterizes  the 
crystals  of  this  type,  the  faces  of  which  are  small  but  clearly 
defined,  y  (8.8.16.3)  the  predominating  pyramid  of  types  III  and 
IV  is  wholly  lacking  from  this  combination,  its  place  being  taken 
by  oc  (4483)  a  form  not  hitherto  noted  from  this  locality  but 
which  completes  the  series  of  pyramids  by  supplying  a  logical 
link  in  the  sequence  between  (2243)  and  (8.8.16.3)  the  former  of 
which  is  present  as  a  highly  developed  series  of  planes  giving  very 
fair  reflections.  Two  negative  scalenohedrons  pj  (2461),  which 
was  also  noted  in  types  II  and  IV,  and  Ci  (3472)  are  present  as 
large  and  well  developed  forms.  The  positive  scalenohedrons  v 
(2131)  and  R:  (8.4.12.1)  are  present  as  well  developed  forms.  A 
regular  and  symmetrical  roughening  was  noted  on  the  obtuse  polar 
edges  of  v  (2131)  as  shown  in  figure  iib  which  was  probably  due  ta 
some  twinning  tendency,*  although  no  twins  were  observed  in  con- 
nection with  this  type. 

The  complex  zonal  relations  between  the  various  forms  occurring: 
on  the  calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain  are  shown  in  the  stereographic 
projection,  figure   12  and  are  particularly  well  illustrated  in  the 

iln  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  calculated  values  of  0for  (21^1)  and  (496x> 
differ  by  but  30*  and  that  consequently  a  penetration  twin  parallel  to  (0001)  wotild  bring  the- 
superposed  planes  of  these  two  forms  in  close  orientation  and  might  result  in  a  \ncinal  roughen- 
ing similar  to  that  observed. 
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combinations  of  type  V  which  includes  ii  of  the  19  forms  ob- 
served for  the  locality.  Assuming  the  principle  annoimced  by 
Cesaro*  "that  when  a  crystal  of  calcite  is  formed  around  a  preexist- 
ing crystal,  in  general  the  edges  of  the  first  crystal  tend  to  be 
replaced  by  faces  which  are  parallel  to  them;  i.  e.  a  face  of  the  new 
crystal  is  in  zone  with  two  faces  of  the  original  one."  The  super- 
posed groups  of  type  IV  present  a  striking  instance  of  harmony  in 
zonal  relations,  and  indeed  the  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  forms  from  type  I  through  types  III,  IV  and  V  shows  a  close 
coincidence  with  Cesaro's  principle. 

GENETIC   RELATIONS 

In  a  former  paper>  the  writer  has  referred  to  the  pyramidal  habit 
of  the  calcite  crystals  of  Union  Springs  and  has  attempted  to  con- 
nect the  pyramidal  habit  with  a  crystallizing  solution  heavily 
charged  with  dissolved  silica.  The  conclusions  drawn  froin^  the 
Union  Springs  occurrence,  where  a  single  pyramid  y  (8.8.16.3) 
was  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  Union  Springs  calcite 
and  that  from  Rhisnes  and  Andreasberg,  gain  added  force  in  the 
case  of  Lyon  Mountain,  where  a  series  of  four  pyramids  occur  in  the 
various  types,  all  four  of  which  pyramids  are  found  on  the  Rhisnes 
calcites  and  three  of  which  also  occur  on  the  Andreasberg  crystals. 
The  dominant  form  of  a  combination  illustrated  bv  Luedecke* 
under  type  VIII  from  Jacobsgliick  vein,  Andreasberg,  /<  (5491), 
is  identical  with  the  dominant  form  of  type  I  from  Lyon  Mountain. 
He  notes  this  type  as  occurring  sparingly  with  quartz  which  latter 
mineral  has  a  *' hacked,  corroded  appearance.''  The  mine  waters 
from  this  immediate  locality  carry  considerable  gypsum,  epsomite, 
limonite  and  hematite  in  solution  and  give  evidence  of  having  been 
strongly  corrosive.  These  facts  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  con- 
ditions noted  in  connection  with  type  I  from  Lyon  Mountain 
(p.  59] I  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Jacobsgluck  vein,  Andreasberg  and  the  Lyon  Mountain  localities, 
the  first  stage  of  calcite  deposition  took  place  from  a  highly  corro- 
sive solution  which  was  taking  up  silica  while  depositing  crystals 
of  the  steep  scalenohedral  habit  of  calcite.  The  absence  of  all 
secondary  quartz  in  connection  with  this  habit  in  both  localities, 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  quartz  in  both  cases  was  still 

iQ.  Cesaro.  Les  formes  crystalline  de  la  Calcite  de  Rhisnes.  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  BeUdQue. 
tSSo.     16:167. 

Swhitlock,  H.  P.  Calcite  from  Union  Springs.  Cayuga  county.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  gS, 
p   15-16. 

*Laedecke.  Otto.    Die  Minerale  des  Harzes.  Berlin  1896.  pi.  XX,  fig.  x. 
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being  dissolved  and  its  subsequent  appearance  with  calcite  crystals 
of  a  later  generation,  which  latter  are  characterized  by  an  \musual 
series  of  second  order  pyramids  seems  to  connect,  beyond  question^ 
the  pyramidal  habit  of  calcite  with  a  crystallizing  solution  satu- 
rated or  nearly  saturated  with  silica. 
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Albite 

Albite  occurs  incrusting  orthoclase  and  hornblende  of  a  previous 
:generation  often  associated  with  calcite,  secondary  quartz  and 
byssoUte.  The  crystals  are  small,  rarely  exceeding  5  mm  in  length, 
<jlear  and  colorless  with  brilliantly  reflecting  faces.  The  strong 
twinning  tendency  gives  rise  to  numerous  striations  and  vicinal 
planes  causing  in  every  case  a  series  of  double  images  from  the 
faces  in  the  prismatic  zone.  The  twinning  is  complex,  in  most 
■cases  combining  the  albite  and  pericline  laws.  A  very  common 
habit  of  albite  twin  is  shown  in  figures  I3a-i3b,  the  faces  illustrated 
being  determined  by  approximate  measurements,  as  no  definite 
angle  values  could  be  obtained  by  reason  of  the  complex  twinning 
•developed.  Crystals  of  this  habit  occur  notably  associated  with 
<ralcite  of  the  crystal  combination  shown  in  figure  lob-ioc.  They 
are  directly  implanted  on  large  hornblende  masses  of  the  first 
generation.  A  twinning  habit  shown  in  figure  I4a-i4b  is  found  on 
the  same  specimen  in  small  individuals  buried  in  a  mat  of  white 
fibrous  amphibole  which  represents  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
■change  from  hornblende  to  byssoUte.  These  rarely  exceed  2  mm 
in  length  along  the  brachi  axis  and  are  detached  and  completely 
developed  on  all  sides.  They  are  milky  white  in  color  and  pene- 
trated with  many  inclusions  of  asbestic  amphibole.  In  twinning 
they  resemble  the  crystals  from  Roc  Toum^,  Savoy.*  Both  types 
of  crystals  show  surfaces  broken  by  numerous  etch  pits  which 
■correspond  in  symmetry  with  the  twinning  habit.  The  forms 
noted  are  b  (010),  c  (001),  m  (no),  M_(iio),  /  (130),  z  (130)  x  (loi), 
y  (201),  n  (021),  p  (in),  and  o  (in).  Two  doubtful  negative 
•quarter  pyramids  q  (352)  and  r  (463)  in  the  zone  [in.  130]  were 
noted  as  narrow  faces  but  could  not  be  substantiated  from  the 
■material  available.  The  planes  of  the  hemiprisms  (130)  and  (130) 
are  developed  to  an  unusual  habit  for  the  species  while  those  of  the 
•commoner  hemiprisms  (no)  and  (no)  are  comparatively  narrow 
though  well  defined.  The  reading  on  the  measured  angles  in  every 
instance  varied  materially  from  the  theoretical  value  by  a  variable 
<iifference  amoimting  in  some  instances  to  30'  and  due  to  the  vicinal 
twinning  according  to  the  Pericline  law. 

Pjrroxene 

Pyroxene  occurs  as  the  variety  augite  in  dark  green  to  black 
crystals  of  prismatic  habit  associated  with  orthoclase  and  amphi- 

^Rose,  G.     Pogyendorff's  Annalen.     1865.     p.   125.  457. 
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bole  (hornblende)  and  always  in  close  association  with  magnetite. 
Several  crystals  were  obtained  which  measured  5  to  15  mm  in 
diameter  on  the  basal  axes  and  10  to  25  mm  in  vertical  length. 
These  were  of  a  decided  prismatic  habit,  elongated  parallel  to  the 
c  axis  and  showed,  in  the  prismatic  zone,  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  planes  of  the  unit  prism.  The  ortho,  clino  and  basal 
pinacoids  are  present,  the  two  former  as  narrow  planes  of  medium 
brilliancy  and  the  latter  as  a  series  of  broad  but  dull  and  rough 
faces.  The  clinodome  e  (on)  is  also  represented  by  a  series  of 
rough  faces,  from  which,  however,  fair  readings  were  obtained  by 
using  the  method  of  a  cemented  cover  glass.  Well  developed 
planes  of  the  positive  hemipyramid  i  (211)  were  noted  on  two  of 
the  largest  crystals.  Figures  I5a-i5b  show  a  combination  of  this 
habit. 

Natural  etch  figures  were  noted  in  the  prismatic  zone  on  pris- 
matic and  pinacoidal  faces.  Their  arrangement,  shape  and  rela- 
tions to  adjacent  edges  are  shown  in  figure  16.  On  the  planes  of 
the  clinopinacoid,  these  etch  figures  for  the  most  part  take  the 
form  of  elongated  rhombs,  the  long  edges  of  which  are  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  zone  and  the  short  edges  of  which  arc  inclined 
toward  the  intersection  010:  on  making  the  acute  angles  of  the 
rhombs  46**.  In  several  instances  a  larger  and  shallower  etch  pit 
was  noted  on  these  planes  having  its  sides  parallel  to  the  pinacoidal 
edges.  Deep  natural  etchings  occur  on  the  faces  of  the  ortho- 
pinacoid,  the  etch  pits  in  general  conforming  to  the  symmetry 
required  by  the  system.  Two  types  of  unsymmctric  etch  pits 
shown  at  b  and  c  on  the  middle  section  of  figure  16  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule;  it  will,  however,  be  readily  seen 
that  a  combination  of  these  two  outlines  produces  a  symmetric 
figure  of  the  outline  shown  at  a.  Two  types  of  etch  pits  occurring 
on  the  planes  of  the  unit  prism  are  shown  at  d  and  e.  Both  of 
these  types  are  triangular  in  shape  and  are  oriented  with  the  long 
edges  at  an  angle  of  about  8**  with  the  zonal  edges,  as  show^n  in  the 
figure.  The  curved  edges  in  both  instances  point  away  from  the 
orthopinacoid  and  of  the  remaining  straight  edges  those  of  type  d 
lie  parallel  to  the  intersection  no:  001  and  those  of  type  e  point 
toward  the  negative  quadrants,  the  angles  with  the  zonal  edges 
being  as  indicated  in  figure  16.  The  etch  figures  show  a  marked 
tendency  toward  arrangement  in  lines  along  these  latter  edges,  in 
the  case  of  d  these  lines  lying  parallel  to  the  plane  of  parting  which 
may  be  assumed  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  shape  of  the 
triangles  of  type  d. 
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The  specific  gravity  agrees  closely  with  that  of  augite  giving 
for  an   average  of  several    determinations  on   different   crystals, 

The  extinction  angle,  as  determined  on  a  section  cut  parallel  of 
CIO  gave  c  €=54°.  Thin  sections  show  marked  pleochroism  as 
follows : 

C  =  olive-green,  ^  =  greenish  yellow,  o  =  bluish  green. 

Amphibole 

Amphibole  which  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  mineral  asso- 
ciated with  the  magnetite  of  Lyon  Mountain,  occurs  in  two  varie- 
ties. Of  these,  a  black  hornblende  occurring  in  immense  crystals 
represents  a  phase  of  the  same  generation  as  the  first  generation  of 
quartz  previously  described.  The  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
show  the  effects  of  partial  resolution,  are  more  or  less  corroded 
exhibiting  rough  and  etched  surfaces  particularly  on  planes  of  the 
clinodomes.  In  some  instances  dendritic  deposits  of  secondary 
stilbite  were  noted  on  the  planes  of  the  prismatic  zone,  a  charac- 
teristic example  of  which  is  shown  in  plate  9.  The  following 
forms  were  observed:  h  (010),  m  (no),  e  (130),  /  (loi),  p  (loi), 
r  (on),  1  (031)  and  z  (121).  The  habit  is  shown  in  figures  17a- 17b. 
The  reflections  obtained  from  the  faces  were  in  most  instances 
poor  but  the  values  of  the  measured  angles  corresponded  with 
theory  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the  identification  of  forms 
of  such  ordinary  occurrence. 
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Cleavage  parallel  to  m  is  highly  perfect,  producing  cleavage  faces 
of    remarkable   brilliancy.     The   specific    gravity   is   qtiite    high 
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(0  =  3.37)  indicating  a  clearly  marked  hornblende.  The  extinc- 
tion angle  observed  on  a  section  cut  parallel  to  oio  gave  c  A  C 
30®  15'.  Thin  sections  are  highly  pleochroic;  a=  yellowish  green, 
C  =  greenish  blue. 

Thin  sections  of  the  wall  rock  show  the  derivation  of  hornblende 
from  the  augite  previously  described,  the  former  mineral  therefore 
taking  rank  as  a  secondary  derivative.  A  subsequent  change 
corresponding  in  generation  to  the  calcite  crystals  of  types  III,  IV 
and  V  has  produced  from  the  black  hornblende  a  light  green  bysso- 
lite  which  in  its  advanced  stages  of  metamorphism  is  reduced 
to  a  whitish,  asbcstic  amphibole.  A  striking  example  of  this 
first  change  is  shown  in  the  specimen  depicted  in  plate  10 
where  the  black  hornblende  is  seen  to  terminate  in  feathery 
brushes  of  byssolite  which  latter  mineral  is  accompanied  by 
secondary'  albite  derived  from  the  primary  orthoclase.  The 
byssolite,  in  its  color,  properties  and  association  resembles 
that  from  Knappenwand  in  the  Tyrol.  As  near  as  could  l)e 
determined  the  extinction  angle  measures  c  A  C=  15°. 

Zircon 

Zircon  is  found  in  pegmatite  in  close  proximity  to  the  iron  ore  at 
the  Parkhurst  shaft,  ij  miles  east  of  the  main  workings  at  Lyon 
Mountain.  The  cr^'stals  which  occur  embedded  in  orthoclase  and 
quartz  range  in  size  from  8  to  .5  mm  in  diameter,  the  kirger  indi- 
viduals invariably  occurring  in  orthoclase.  They  arc  lilac-brown 
in  color  and  vary  in  translucency  from  opaque  in  the  larger  speci- 
mens to  translucent  in  the  smaller  ones,  many  of  which  show 
reddish  by  transmitted  light.  Many  of  the  crystals  show  grayish 
zones  symmetrically  disposed  on  the  terminations  as  indicated  in 
figure  1 8b.  The  faces  in  the  prismatic  zone  are  sharp  and  brilliant 
and  gave  excellent  reflections.  In  the  zone  [iio.iii]  the 
planes  of  u  and  v  are  narrow  and  ill  defined  but,  however,  yield 
fair  reflections  and  were  established  beyond  question.  The  dite- 
tragonal  pyramid  x  (311)  occurs  only  on  the  smaller  crystals  shown 
in  figures  iQa-igb,  which  were  found  embedded  in  quartz.  In 
general  these  latter  crystals  were  more  brilliant  and  perfectly  formed 
and  yielded  better  reflections  than  the  larger  types  represented  in 
figures  1 8a- 1 8b. 
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The  results  obtained  from  the  measurements  of  eight  of  the  best 
crystals  are  given  below: 
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Epidote 

Epidote  occurs  in  irregular  strings  scattered  through  the  ortho- 
clase  of  the  pegmatitic  phase  of  the  wall  rock  and  usually  in  close 
association  with  light  gray  massive  wernerite.  In  several  instances 
phenocrysts  of  amphibole  in  a  wernerite  matrix  were  noted  which 
showed  a  distinct  rim  of  epidote  indicating  a  probable  derivation 
of  the  latter  mineral  from  a  previously  deposited  amphibole. 
Measurable  crystals  were  obtained  from  small  veins,  where  they 
occurred  deposited  on  a  thin  layer  of  bluish  green  marmolite  and 
partially  imbedded  in  massive  calcite  which  constituted  the  ulti- 
mate vein  filling.  These  crystals  which  average  3  mm  in  length 
show  no  unusual  development  in  crystal  forms  or  habit.  Figures 
2oa-2ob  show  this  habit,  to  which  all  the  crystals  studied  con- 
formed with  great  regularity.  The  planes  of  the  zone  [i 00.001] 
are  sharp  and  brilliant  although  frequently  marred  by  vicinal 
striations.  In  many  instances  the  crystals  are  somewhat  bent. 
The  planes  of  the  hemipyramid  n  (in)  are  rough  and  dull  while 
those  of  the  prism  u  (210)  although  extremely  small  are  well  marked 
and  bright.  The  following  forms  were  noted:  a  (loo),  c  (001), 
u  (210),  e  (loi),  r  (loi)  and  n  (in). 
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Stilbite 

Stilbite  occtirs  abundantly  in  drusy  crusts  and  aggregates  of 
colorless  transparent  crystals  and  in  yellow  to  brown  sheafs,  all  of 
which  display  the  characteristic  peariy  luster  on  the  clinopinacoid. 
The  planes  of  m  (up),  usual  in  the  twinned  parallel  grouping  of 
stilbite,  are  here  replaced  by  those  of  the  hemiorthodome  /  (loi) 
which  with  the  pinacoidal  planes  c  (ooi)  and  6  (oio)  produce  a 
combination  varying  but  slightly  in  shape  from  a  right  parallel- 
opiped,  and  which  give  to  the  parallel  groupings  a  flat  rather 
than  a  serrated  aspect.  This  parallel  grouping  is  shown  in  figure 
21.  The  usual  penetration  twins  with  the  twinning  plane  parallel 
to  c  are  apparent  in  sections  parallel  to  b  in  polarized  light. 

Biotite 

Biotite  in  distinct  crystals  occurs  imbedded  in  calcite  of  type  I 
from  a  vug  opening  into  the  600-foot  level.  The  crystals  average 
20  mm  in  diameter  and  show  fair  development  of  the  planes  of  [a. 
(hi)  and  b  (010).  A  marked  twinning  habit  with  c  for  the  com- 
position face  was  noted  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  arrangement 
of  the  crystals  being  that  shown  in  figure  22.  No  accurate  readings 
could  be  obtained  in  the  reflection  goniometer  owing  to  the  dull 
and  irregular  character  of  the  faces,  but  sufficiently  close  measure- 
ments were  reached  with  the  contact  goniometer  to  identify  the 
forms  6  (010)  and  /i  (i  1 1).  A  decided  tapering  toward  the  vertical 
termination  due  to  "stepped''  crystals  in  parallel  position  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  occurrence.  The  crystals  are  black  in  color  and  only 
transparent  in  very  thin  plates.  The  interference  figure  in  con- 
vergent light  shows  a  small  axial  angle. 

Titanite 

Titanite  of  the  variety  Icderite  was  obtained  from  the  walls  of  the 
largest  "vug"  opening  into  the  600-foot  level.  The  crystals  which 
measured  3  to  15  mm  on  the  b  axis  occur  associated  with  ortho- 
clase,  magnetite  and  quartz  of  the  first  generation.  They  are  dark 
brown  to  black  in  color  and  show  brownish  red  in  thin  sections  by 
transmitted  light.  A  distinct  parting  parallel  to  17  (221)  gave  a 
measured  angle  of  125®  35'  corresponding  to  a  calculated  value 
i/Ai;'  125°  42'.  The  prevailing  crystal  habit  is  shown  in  figures 
23a-23b.  although  in  one  instance  a  considerable  development  of 
the  planes  of  n  (iii)  produced  an  elongation  parallel  to  these  planes 
which  simulated  a  prismatic  habit.     The  observed  planes  lie  mostly 
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in  the  zone  [ooi .  i  lo]  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  brilliant  and  sharply 
defined.  Vicinal  developments  which  were  noted  throughout  this 
zone  are  probably  due  to  the  rounding  of  the  edges  characteristic 
of  this  variety.  Twinning  parallel  to  a  is  common  to  this  occur- 
rence, the  twinning  habit  producing  sharply  defined  reentrant 
angles  between  c  and  c.  The  forms  observed  with  their  measured 
and  calculated  angles  are  given  below: 

SUMMARY   OF   MEASURED   AND   CALCULATED   ANGLES 


Form 

Angle 

Measured 

Calculated 

o                / 

0                  / 

C 

OOI 

a 

no 

b 

OlO 

tn 

no 

cm 

OOI  :iio 

65          i6 

65             30 

m  .'nt'" 

iio:iio 

66          i7 

66            29 

h.'tn 

oio:iio 

56         46 

56            46 

ft 

III 

c:n 

OOI  :iii 

38           4 

38            16 

n:nf 

III  :iii 

43          25 

43            49 

V 

221 

c:v 

OOI  :22I 

49            7 

49             15 

vrrf 

221  :22I 

54          25 

54             18 

t 

III 

c'.i 

OOI  :iii 

70          i7i 

70            23 

t:tf 

III  :i  II 

68          53 

69              9 

I 

I  12 

c\'l 

OOI  :ii2 

40         25i 

40            34 

Apatite 

Apatite  occurs  quite  abundantly  both  as  a  primary  mineral 
associated  with  orthoclase  and  hornblende  in  large  crystallizations, 
and  as  a  secondary  mineral,  deposited  from  resolution  of  the  former 
phase  in  small  crystals  associated  with  the  calcite  of  types  III,  IV 
and  V.  Both  phases  of  apatite  give  distinct  reactions  for  chlprine 
and  fluorine.  The  cr>'stals  of  the  first  generation  were  obtained 
from  the  vug  opening  into  the  600-foot  level  which  furnished  the 
large  hornblende  cr}'stals  previously  described.  Like  these,  the 
crystals  of  apatite  are  in  many  instances  of  unusual  size,  the  one 
shown  in  plate  1 1  measuring  7  cm  in  diameter  while  many  of  those 
lining  the  walls  of  the  vug  were  considerably  larger.  They  show 
marked  indications  of  an  aqueo-igneous  origin  and  were  undoubted- 
ly subjected  to  considerable  mechanical  stress  when  still  in  a  plastic 
condition,  A  striking  evidence  of  this  latter  fact  is  given  by  the 
specimen    shown     in    plate    11.     In    this    instance    heart-shaped 
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wedges  of  orthoclase  have  been  driven  into  the  perfectly  formed 
apatite  crystal  catising  a  distinct  inward  curve  of  the  surface  aroimd 
the  edges  of  the  puncture  and  a  decided  bulging  of  the  material 
displaced  by  the  injected  wedge.  The  writer  has  produced  a  simi- 
lar aspect  in  a  prism  of  softened  paraffin  by  gently  pressing  into 
its  surface  a  steel  wedge.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  show  natural 
etchings  corresponding  in  symmetry  with  the  hexagonal  pyra- 
midal group.  In  general  the  apatite  crystals  of  this  phase  resemble 
those  from  Natural  Bridge  and  other  localities  in  northern  New 
York.  The  crystal  faces  do  not  admit  of  accurate  measurements 
bv  reason  of  the  rounded  and  uneven  character  of  the  surfaces. 
The  forms  m  (loio),  x  (loii)  and  5  (1121)  were  identified  with  a 
contact  goniometer. 

Secondary  apatite  occurs  in  small  bright  crystals,  perfectly 
transparent  and  light  yellowish  green  to  bluish  green  in  color.  The 
largest  of  these  measured  6  mm  in  diameter.  They  show  an  ap- 
parent rounding  at  the  termination  which  renders  the  determina- 
tion of  the  crystal  habit  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Fair  reflec- 
tions of  the  goniometer  signal  were  obtained  in  all  zones  measured 
and  the  forms  recorded  were  noted  on  all  of  the  three  crystals 
studied.  The  cr>'stal  habit  as  determined  by  the  relative  size  of 
the  reflecting  surfaces  is  shown  in  figures  2  4a-2  4b.  The  following 
summar\'  shows  the  results  obtained  from  the  measurement  of 
three  of  the  best  developed  of  these  crystals. 


SUMMARY    OF   OCCURRIxNG    FORMS,    MEASURED   AND    CALCU- 
LATED  ANGLES 


Form 

i 

Aiujlc 

1 

McasiiR'd 

Calculated 

1 

0           / 

0 

/ 

c 

0001 

10 1 0.000 1 

go         2  J 

yo 

0 

m 

lOIO 

1010:01  10 

60         0 

(>o 

0 

a 

I  120 

1010:1  120 

30         0 

30 

0 

'' 

1012 

1010:1012 

67         12 

67 

I 

X             ' 

lOI  I 

1010:1011 

49        42 

49 

42 

1010:01  I  I 

71        8i 

71 

8 

1 

0111:1101 

37        43 

37 

44  i 

y 

2021 

1010:2021 

.  30        38 

30 

31 

w 

7073 

1010:7073 

1  26        40) 

26 

48 

z 

3031 

1010:3031 

;  21     25i 

21 

27 

5 

II2I 

1120:1  121 

,  34      i7i 

34 

I4i 

J 
1 

1010:1  121 

'  44        i8i 

44 

17 

1 

2131 

1010:2131 

30        193 

30 

20 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


The  occurrence  at  Lyon  Motintain  of  two  distinct  phases  of  a 
mineral  species,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  cases  of  quartz,  calcite, 
the  feldspars,  amphibole  and  apatite,  points  unquestionably  to 
two  distinct  periods  of  mineral  deposition.  Of  these,  the  first  may 
be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  production  of  large  crystalliza- 
tions from  an  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  of  which  the  superheated 
water  acted  as  a  powerful  solvent.  The  marked  prevalence  of 
natural  etched  pits  on  the  surface  of  the  minerals  of  this  phase,  as 
well  as  their  partial  resolution  bears  evidence  of  the  potency  of 
this  dissolving  action.  Considerable  mechanical  stress  accom- 
panied the  formation  of  the  minerals  of  this  period  and  the  evidence 
is  not  lacking  that  the  perfectly  formed  minerals  were  still  in  a  soft 
or  pasty  condition  when  subjected  to  external  pressure. 

The  second  stage  of  mineral  production,  which  is  marked  by 
smaller  and  more  perfectly  crystallized  individuals,  was  the  result 
of  recrystallization  of  the  dissolved  materials  from  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution,  the  dissolving  action  of  which  is  apparent  in  the 
minerals  of  the  first  period.  In  some  instances  this  second  period 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  the  first,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
calcite  of  type  I.  In  general,  the  minerals  of  secondary  derivation 
are  to  be  found  incrusting  those  of  the  previous  generation  indicat- 
ing a  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  production. 


Plate  z 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 

I  a  Pyrite  from  Lyon  Moiintain.  Orthographic  projection  showing 
forms:  a  (loo),  o  (iii),  e  (210),  5  (321)  and  n  (211) 

lb  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

2a  Quartz  from  Lyon  Moimtain.  Orthographic  projection  showing 
forms:  m  (loio),  r  (loii),  r(404i),  z  (oiii),  s(ii2i),x 
(5161)  and  qf  (lo.i.ii.i) 

2b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

3a  Hematite  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic  projection  show- 
ing forms:  c  (0001),  r  (10 11)  and  n  (2243) 

3b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

4a  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  L  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  M  (4041)  and  ft  (5491) 

4b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 
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Plate  2 


5a  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  I.  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  M  (4041),  E  (0.13. 13. 4)  and  /x  (5491) 

5b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

6a  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  IL  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  Y  (0.19. 19. 13)  and  qi  (2461) 

6b  Clinographic  projection  of  same  showing  parallel  grooving 
caused  by  the  vicinal  development  of  the  forms  c  (0001)  and 
e  (01 12) 

7a  Calcite  from  Lyon  Motmtain,  type  III  representing  the  simplest 
expression  of  the  pyramidal  habit.  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  T  (2243),  y  (8.8.16.3)  ^^^  ^  (o.i9-i9-i3) 

7b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

8a  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  IIL  Orthographic  projec- 
tion showing  forms:  r  (2243),  y  (8.8.16.3),  ^  (o44S)  ^ 
(0.19. 19. 13),  t;  (2i3i)andTl:    (14.12. 26. 5) 

8b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 
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Plate  3 


9a  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  IV,  rhombohedral  habit 
with  pyramidal  modifications.  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:    T    (2243),   y    (8.8.16.3),  A    (0443)    ^^^    ^ 

(2131) 
9b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

loa  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  IV.  Clinographic  projec- 
tion showing  an  element  of  the  compoimd  crystal  figured  in 
lob-ioc.  Forms:  rr  (1123),  T  (2243),  y  (8.8.16.3),  A  (o443)» 
V  (2131),  /A  (549O,  "tti  (14.12. 26.5)  and  q;    (2461) 

lob  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  IV.  Orthographic  projec- 
tion showing  a  compound  crystal  consisting  of  the  elements 
shown  in  loa  symmetrically  disposed  in  parallel  position  on 
a  rhombohedron  r  (loii)  of  a  previous  generation 

IOC  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

iia  Calcite  from  Lyon  Mountain,  type  V.  Orthographic  projec- 
tion showing  forms:  T  (2243^^  oc  (4483),  /  (0445)  ^4^(0443), 
/  (0221),  A.  (07722.  2.  (o.ii.ii.i),  V  (2131),  Ri  (8.4.12. i),  q  : 
(2461)  and  ci   (3471) 

lib  Clinographic  projection  of  same 
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Plate  4 


12  Calcite  from  Lyon  Motmtain.  Stereographic  projection  show- 
ing distribution  and  zonal  relations  of  the  forms  occurring 
on  the  five  types 
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Plate  5 


13a  Albite  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic  projection  show- 
ing prevailing  type  of  twin  according  to  the  albite  law. 
Forms:  b  (010),  c  (001),  m  (iio)_,  M  (no),  /  (130),  Z  (130),. 
X  (10 1),  y  (201),  p  (in)  ando  (in) 

13b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

14a  Albite  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic  projection  of 
cross  penetration  twins  according  to  the  albite  law 

14b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

15a  Pyroxene  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  a  (100),  b  (010),  c  (001),  m  (no),  e  (on) 
and  i  (211) 

15b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

16  Development  of  planes  in  the  prismatic  zone  of  15b  showing 
shape  and  distribution  of  natural  etch  pits  and  their  relation 
to  adjacent  edges 
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Plate  6 


17a  Amphibole  from  Lyon  Moiintain.  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  b  (010),  m  (no),  e  (130),  t  (loi),  b  (loi), 
r  (oii),i  (031)  and^  (121) 

17b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

1 8a  Zircon  from  Parkhurst  shaft,  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic 
projection  of  type  of  larger  crystals.  Forms:  m  (no),  a 
(100),  p  (in),  V  (221)  and  u  (331) 

1 8b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

19a  Zircon  from  Parkhurst  shaft,  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic 
projection  of  type  of  smaller  crystals.  Forms:  m(iio),  a(ioo), 
p  (in)  and  x  (311) 

19b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

2oa  Epidote  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic  projection  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  b  (010),  showing  forms:  a  (100),  c  (001), 
u  (210),  e  (ioi),r  (loi)  and  n  (in) 

2ob  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

21  Stilbite  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Clinographic  projection  show- 
ing parallel  grouping.     Forms:  c  (001),  b  (010)  and  /  (loi) 
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Plate  7 


2  2a-2  2b  Biotite  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Clinographic  projections 
showing  types  of  twins.     Forms:  c  (ooi),  b    (oio)   and  /a 

(Tii) 

23a  Titanite  from  Lyon  Mountain.  Orthographic  projection 
showing  forms:  c  (001),  a  (no),  b  (010),  m  (no),  n  (m), 
17  (221),  t  (in),  and  /  (112) 

23b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 

23c  Clinographic  projection  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
shown  in  23b  and  showing  a  crystal  of  the  same  habit 
twinned  parallel  to  a 

24a  Apatite  from  Lyon  Moimtain.  Orthographic  projection  show- 
ing type  of  crystal  of  secondary  derivation.  Forms:  c 
(0001),  m  (loio),  a  (1120),  r  (1012),  x  (ion),  y  (2021), 

1^  (7073)»  2  iZ^Z"^)^  s  (1121)  and/i  (2131) 
24b  Clinographic  projection  of  same 
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Plate  8 


Secondary  quartz  from  Lyon  Motintain  showing  occurrence  of 
secondary  hematite  in  shotHke  hemispheres  and  circular  disks^ 
The  scale  is  divided  into  centimeters. 
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Plate 
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Amphibole  (hornblende)  from  Lyon  Mountain  showing  dendritic 
deposit  of  stilbite  on  planes  in  the  prismatic  zone.  The  specimen 
is  reproduced  in  natural  size. 
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Plate 


10 


Amphibole  and  quartz  from  Lyon  Mountain  showing  transition 
stage  from  hornblende  of  the  first  generation  to  byssolite  of  the 
second  and  also  the  crust  of  secondary  albite  and  stilbite  on  the 
primary  minerals.     The  scale  is  divided  into  centimeters. 
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Plate  II 


Crystals  of  apatite  of  the  first  generation  in  pegmatite,  from 
Lyon  Mountain,  showing  a  wedge  of  orthoclase  driven  into  the  side 
of  the  crystals  by  external  force.  The  orthoclase  fragment  appears 
as  a  heart-shaped  spot  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  specimen.  Note 
the  bulging  of  the  edge  of  the  crystal  around  the  fragment.  The 
scale  is  divided  into  centimeters. 
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ox    SOME   rELMATOZOA   FROM  THE   CHAZY   LIME- 
STONE OF  NEW  YORK 


BY 


GEORGE  HENRY   HUDSON 


In  sonic  material  from  Valcoiir  island.  Lake  Champlain,  given 
by  me  to  Mr  Percy  E.  Raymond  in  1902  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  a  fraf::nient  of  Blastidocriniis  carchariae- 
d  e  n  s  r)ill.  with  two  of  the  large  deltoid  iiiterambiilacral  plates 
in  position  and  showing  much  of  the  internal  structure  of  an 
ambulacrum  fpl.  g  fig.  j].  In  1903,  while  examining  some  exca- 
vated material  from  the  same  locality  (which  the  writer  had  left 

m 

out  to  weather),  Dr  C.  E.  Beecher  found  a  small  fragment  of  a 
crushed  individual  which  showed  a  j)air  of  the  plates  I  have 
called  hihrachials,  nearly  in  their  ])ropcr  relation  to  the  great 
doltojds.  In  if)04  the  writer  found  two  hibrachials  joined  along 
tlu'ir  c(»mmon  suture,  and  these  are  figured  on  plate  4  at  L. 
While  gathering  up  some  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  same 
wealhereil  stratum  in  nK>5.  I'Tastus  M.  Hudson  obtained  the 
mo>t  complete  sj^ecimen  of  this  s])c'cirs  yet  found.  From  this 
ir.atcrial  and  from  about  a  thousand  sc])arate  ])lates  kindly 
assembled  for  me  by  Miss  Ada  AF.  C'arpentcr  from  the  unas- 
sorted Collections  of  some  years,  and  re|)rescnting  over  1S6 
<lifl"crenl  individuals,  as  shown  by  that  luimber  of  ai)ical  pieces, 
I  have  made  the  following  more  complete  (le.^eri])tion  of  this 
interesting  species. 

Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens    Hillings 

Can.  Orj:.  Rem.  Det-adc  IV.  iS5g.  p.  iS,  ])1.  i,  [\\t,.  i.i-is 

Pl:it«'S  1-7.  ti'Xt  t'li'Ti-     I  -^ 

General  description.  I'heca  large,  in  sonie  si)ecimens  attaining 
a  bight  of  36  mm  and  a  width  of  more  than  .jo  mm,  pentagonal, 
clearly  separated  into  an  oral  and  aboral  surface  with  the  greatest 
width  at  the  boundary. 

Al)oral  ]K>rtion  (»f  theca  deeply  invaginated,  a[)pearing  in  a 
side  view  as  a  low.  /nverted,  truncate  cone  \v\\ris\!  owU^x  \\v\\\s 
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make  an  angle  of  58°  with  the  vertical;  the  ratio  of  the  length 
of  these  outer  walls  to  the  distance  across  the  invaginated  area 
in  a  specimen  a  little  more  than  half  grown  is  as  11  to  9,  in  older 
specimens  the  difference  is  greater. 

The  oral  portion,  when  the  high  ambulacral  ridges  and  anal 
piece  are  in  position,  is  four  times  as  high  as  the  aboral  and  rises 
from  it  as  a  dome,  maintaining  a  vertical  outline  for  nearly  one 
third  its  hight. 

The  published  restorations  of  this  species  have  been  made 
from  fragments  showing  but  very  little  of  the  aboral  portion 
and  with  the  ambulacral  ridges  and  anal  piece  broken  from  the 
oral  surface.  These  figures  give  the  aboral  portion  nearly  twice 
the  hight  of  the  oral  while  in  reality  the  oral  has  very  nearly 
four  times  the  hight  of  the  aboral.  A  side  view  of  this  species 
seems  therefore  to  be  more  strongly  suggestive  of  Pentremites 
than  Mr  Billings  supposed. 

The  plates  of  the  aboral  surface,  while  nearly  80  in  number, 
are  arranged  in  four  horizontal  circlets.  The  first  two  are  of 
basals  and  radials  as  in  crinoids.  The  plates  of  the  third  circlet 
consist  of  10  bibrachials  and  13  interbrachials.  The  plates  of 
the  fourth  circlet  are  between  50  and  60  in  number  but  while 
the  alinement  is  horizontal  and  not  zigzag,  the  circlet  is  cut  at 
each  radius  by  the  upward  extension  of  the  bibrachials. 

The  radials  are  so  remarkably  like  the  basals  of  certain  Rhodo- 
crinidae  and  are  so  abundant  in  Chazy  deposits  that  it  has  seemed 
best  to  describe  them  rather  more  fully  than  is  usual. 

Basals.  Basals  unknown  but  probably  very  small  and  together 
having  but  little  greater  area  than  a  joint  of  the  stem.  The 
**  basals  "  of  E.  Billings,  of  which  he  says  *'  from  another  speci- 
men it  appears  that  there  are  at  least  three,  if  not  four  or  five, 
basal  plates,  and  their  form  is  remarkable,"  are  not  basals  but 
radials.  All  published  statements  concerning  the  basals  have 
been  made  on  the  authority  of  the  quoted  passage  and  are 
without  value. 

Radials.  Radials  five,  many  angled;  each  having  two  (?) 
proximal  very  short  sides  resting  against  the  basals;  two  long 
sides  where  each  plate  meets  its  neighbor  in  this  circlet;  next 
above  this  on  the  left  is  a  side  which  supports  the  largest  plate 
of  a  lower  row  of  two  or  three  interbrachials ;  on  the  right  are 
either  two  or  three  sides  meeting  the  whole  lower  row  of  inter- 
brachials; the  remaining  two  sides,  which  are  distal,  support  the 
bibrachials. 
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The  radials  are  thus  seen  to  be  unsymmetrical,  supporting  one 
or  two  more  plates  on  their  right  sides  than  on  their  left.  This 
has  turned  the  apex  of  each  plate  to  the  left  and  through  the 
bibrachials  has  moved  the  distal  or  outer  end  of  each  ambula- 
crum from  7  to  lo  degrees  from  its  expected  position,  as  is  shown 
in  plate  i,  lower  figure.  The  center  of  this  figure  was  found  by 
extending  inwardly  the  lines  marking  the  suture  between  each 
pair  of  radials.  The  position  of  these  lines  extended  outwardly 
is  marked  on  the  circle  nearly  surrounding  the  figure. 

The  proximal  portions  of  the  radials  are  gradually  bent  upward 
[pi.  4.  k]  to  form  an  angle  of  90  degrees  with  a  line  across  the 
base  of  the  theca.  They  thus  together  form  a  deep  conical  pit 
or  crater  whose  outer  rim  is  a  little  more  than  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  but  which  gradually  becomes  narrower  as  it  pene- 
trates the  theca  and  brings  the  thin,  inner  portions  of  the  plates 
against  the  stem  at  a  depth  of  seven  or  more  of  the  stem  rings. 
The  outer  or  distal  portion  of  the  radials  is  bent  upward  at  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  line  across  the  edge  of  the  crater 
and  this  portion  of  the  plate  (one  third  or  less  of  its  length) 
is  from  i  to  2  mm  in  thickness  at  the  suture  or  from  three  to 
six  times  the  thickness  of  the  edge  next  the  basals.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  thickness  is  made  where  the  radial  meets  the  smallest 
interbrachial  plate  of  the  lower  row;  here  the  thickness  at  the 
edge  is  markedly  reduced,  as  shown  in  plate  4  at  i. 

Each  plate  shows  a  raised  central  mound  on  the  rim  of  the 
crater,  carrying  this  rim  outward  a  little  and  giving  it  a  some- 
what pentagonal  figure.  From  this  mound,  or  just  above  it, 
there  radiate  some  10  or  20  depressed  grooves,  the  more  nearly 
transverse  ones  being  the  deeper  and  together  making  a  marked 
transverse  depression  a  little  below  the  apex  oi  each  plate.  The 
more  marked  of  these  lines  run  across  the  suture  and  either 
across  or  between  the  lower  line  of  interradials.  The  portion 
of  the  plate  forming  the  inside  of  the  crater  is  ornamented  by 
some  fine  rounded  labyrinthine  ridges  as  in  plate  4,  g,  or  a  dew- 
drop  pattern  as  at  h.  The  inside  surface  of  these  plates  is 
smooth  with  sometimes  a  raised  central,  longitudinal  ridge  at 
the  bend;  probably  representing  attachment  of  viscera  [pi.  4,  i 
and  j].  The  largest  radial  so  far  found  measures  10.48  mm 
across  at  greatest  diameter  or  very  nearly  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  radials  of  the  specimen  figured  in  plates  i,  2  and  3.  This 
plate  [pi.  4,  a]  shows  less  ornamentation  than  the  others  but 
the  radials  seem  to  vary  rather  markedly  in  this  respect.     Fig- 
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lire  c  on  the  same  plate  shows  rather  clearly  a  series  of  growth 
lines,  or  rather  rest  lines,  where  periodic  pauses  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  addition  to  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

The  resemblance  of  these  plates  to  the  basals  of  certain  Rho- 
docrinidae  (especially  to  those  genera  with  concave  bases  and 
two  or  more  interradial  plates  over  the  no  longer  truncate  upper 
edge  of  the  radial)  lies  in  their  approximate  size,  the  bent  con- 
dition, the  thinner  proximal  portion,  the  radiating  ridges  on  the 
distal  surface,  the  depressed  apex,  the  occasional  visceral  ridge 
[see  text  fig.  8]  and  the  more  than  usual  number  of  angles.  In 
the  Rhodocrinidae,  however,  the  distal  ornamented  area  is  usually 
much  greater  than  the  bent  proximal  area.  The  plates  once  recog- 
]zed  are  easily  separated  from  all  others. 

Bibrachials.  In  each  radius  of  the  third  circlet  is  a  pair  of 
usually  hexagonal  plates  each  about  one  and  one  third  times  as 
long  as  the  greater  width  of  the  radials  and  a  little  less  than 
half  as  wide  as  they  are  long.  The  bibrachials  meet  over  the 
apex  of  a  radial  in  one  long,  straight  suture  and  their  narrow 
(sometimes  rather  pointed)  distal  ends  reach  the  boundary  of 
the  oral  surface  and  together  support  the  end  plates  of  an  ambu- 
lacrum and  usually  four  very  short  brachiolcs.  The  outer  edge 
of  each  plate  has  three  sides ;  the  two  lower  meet  the  end  plates 
of  the  two  rows  of  interbrachials  and  the  remaining  side  meets 
the  horizontal  outer  third  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  great  deltoids 
and  thus  also  reaches  the  oral  boundarv. 

The  outside  of  the  plate  is  ornamented  with  transverse,  fold- 
like, rather  rough  ridges  which  become  less  prominent  and  dis- 
appear as  they  reach  the  long  common  suture  of  the  two  plates. 
The  inside  surface  is  smooth.  The  face  of  the  common  suture 
is  very  smooth  and  near  the  middle  of  the  i)]ate  this  suture 
occupies  half  its  width,  the  plates  together  making  a  very  strong 
element  of  the  theca.  The  outer  suture  is  crossed  bv  numerous 
grooves  which,  at  least  on  the  upper  half,  mark  the  position  of 
the  pores  or  slits  on  the  deltoid  through  which  water  i)asses 
from  the  hydrospires  to  the  exterior.  These  features  may  be  seen 
in  figures  1,  m  and  n,  on  plate  4.  The  number  of  external,  trans- 
verse ridges  and  the  number  of  grooves  across  the  outer  suture 
will  depend  on  the  age  of  the  plate  as  we  shall  see  under  the 
description  of  the  deltoids. 

These  plates  have  been  called  bibrachials  without  any  inten- 
tion of  signifying  that  they  arc  homologous  with  the  brachials 
of  crinoids.     They  snpj)ort  the  distal,  not  the  \>toxu\\;i\  \;\\vV  cnI 
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an  arm.  The  first  and  second  circlet  of  similar  forms  have 
however  received  crinoid  terminology  and  I  have  used  similar 
terms  for  the  plates  of  the  third  and  fourth  circlets.  These  last 
circlets  lie  in  the  brachial  region  of  crinoids.  The  bibrachials 
here  follow  the  radial  as  if  that  were  a  primaxil  and  the  pair 
suggest  the  II  Br^  of  crinoids  with  their  long  axes  placed  verti- 
cally instead  of  horizontally.  I  do  not  mean  to  lead  the  reader 
to  conclude  that  I  have  considered  these  plates  as  divided  radials 
though  a  comparison  with  the  higher  blastids  might  hastily 
lead  one  to  that  conclusion.  Three  other  hypotheses  suggest 
themselves  which  may  be  here  given  without  comment.  These 
plates  may  be  homologous  with  the  cystidean  pair  of  plates  that 
would  very  naturally  lie  over  what  became  a  radial  (through 
reduction  of  number  and  acquisition  of  pentamerous  symmetry), 
possess  a  vertical  common  suture  and  become  modified  on  being 
reached  by  the  extending  oral  food  grooves.  That  is,  these 
plates  may  be  considered  strictly  interradial  and  without  radial 
elements  between  them.  In  this  case  they  are  but  specialized 
plates  similar  in  origin  to  the  other  plates  of  the  third  circlet. 
The  double  character  of  these  plates  and  their  position  at  the 
end  of  a  long  double  row  of  highly  specialized  adambulacrals 
might  lead  us  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  outermost  adambulacrals  of  such  a  form  as  Protero- 
blastus  on  which  a  more  distinct  differentiation  into  oral  and 
aboral  surfaces  had  been  impressed  together  with  loss  of  func- 
tion at  the  aboral  end  of  the  arm.  A  third  hypothesis,  and  one 
perhaps  more  suggestive  than  the  last,  would  be  to  look  on  these 
bibrachials  as  true  interambulacrals  thrust  from  the  oral  sur- 
face and  to  their  present  radial  position  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  deltoids  but  still  bearing  brachioles  and  outward 
markings  indicating  a  former  respiratory  function. 

Interbrachials.  In  each  interradius  there  are  two  or  three 
interbrachials  of  the  third  circlet,  one  much  larger  than  the  other, 
and  from  lo  to  12  smaller  plates  of  the  fourth  circlet.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  latter  are  each  in  contact  with  the  middle  part  of  the 
great  deltoid  above.  They  no  doubt  once  functioned  as  respira- 
tory plates  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  still  do  so  though 
any  such  present  function  is  unknown.  The  arrangement,  shape 
and  relative  size  of  these  plates  is  shown  in  figure  i  of  the  text 
as  is  also  their  contact  with  the  bibrachials  and  radials.  Plates 
2  and  J  show  four  different  groups  of  these  intcrbrachial  plates 
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in  position.     These  plates  complete  the  aboral  surface  of  the 
theca. 

Deltoids.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  the  oral 
surface  are  the  great  deltoids — large  triangular  plates,  each  of 
which  has  come  to  occupy  an  entire  interambulacral  area.  The 
superficial  resemblance  of  these  plates  to  "sharks'  teeth"  evi- 
dently suggested  the  specific  name,  and  such  plates  have  induced 
local  collectors  to  stoutly  maintain  that  "  big  fish  "  existed  in 
Chazv  time. 

These  interambulacral  plates  have  the  middle  basal  portion 
strongly  bent  inward  and  the  lateral  portions  rather  markedly 
outward ;  a  vertical  section  of  one  such  plate  would  thus  be  con- 
vex outwardly  and  a  transverse  section  concave  outwardly. 
The  two  upper  or  lateral  sides  of  each  plate  support  on  each 
edge  from  6  (or  less)  to  40  (or  more)  brachioles  with  their  cor- 
responding adambulacral  or  flooring  plates. 

Each  bordering  brachiole  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  of  the  apical  pair)  is  connected,  by  a  pore  or  slit  between  the 
adambulacrals,  with  a  vertical  or  rather  a  longitudinal  groove 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  deltoid.  From  both  sides  of  this 
groove  there  extends  a  remarkably  thin  respiratory  sheet, 
slightly  bent  away  from  its  fellow  soon  after  its  origin  and 
usually  still  more  so  near  its  inner  margin  where  the  edges 
meet  in  a  rounded  roof  and  form  a  lamellar  cavity  through 
which  was  maintained  a  flow  of  sea  water  which  made  its  exit 
at  a  short  slit  at  the  base  of  the  deltoid.  This  row  of  basal  slits, 
one  for  each  hydrospire,  is  very  clearly  shown  in  plate  5  at  j. 
This  figure  is  reduced  from  a  photographic  enlargement  and  as 
the  slits  did  not  appear  as  dark  as  in  the  si)ecimen,  the  seven 
outer  ones  were  darkened  with  India  ink;  the  remaining  slits 
have  been  reproduced  without  retouching  of  any  kind.  The 
bibrachial  shown  in  the  figure  had  been  moved  slightly  inward 
from  its  natural  position  and  the  si)ecinien  thus  shows  the  water 
exits  to  better  advantage.  The  arrangement  of  these  hydro- 
spires  on  the  plate  may  l)e  seen  in  figure  2  which  is  from  a 
camera  lucida  drawing  of  a  cross-section  of  the  right  i)()stero- 
lateral  interradial  deltoid  made  at,  or  just  below  the  17th  brach- 
iole and  which  shows  34  hydrospires. 

The  most  rapid  increase  of  growth  of  the  deltoid  was  at  the 
two  lower  angles  where  new  brachioles  were  regularly  added 
at  the  side  of  and  just  below  the  last  formed,  until  the  number 
became  perhaps  as  many  as  50  on  a  side,  giving  a  probable  total 
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of  500  brachioles  to  some  old  specimens.  With  each  added 
brachiole  there  was  also  added  a  very  short,  rudimentary  hydro- 
spire  consisting  at  first  of  a  membranous  fold  open  externally. 
As  the  hydrospires  with  their  grooves  are  no  farther  apart  in 
adult  specimens  than  in  young  ones  [see  pi.  5  fig.  k-o  of  inner 
surface  of  deltoids,  w^here  approximately  14  grooves  lie  side  by 
side  in  a  width  of  5  mm  whether  young  or  old  plates  are  taken] 
it  follows  that  direct  lateral  growth  was  limited  to  the  widening 
of  the  plate  by  the  addition  of  these  new  brachioles  and  their 
hydrospires. 

Direct  upward  extension  of  the  hydrospire  and  the  portion  of 
the  plate  bearing  it  would  soon  bring  the  base  of  any  one 
brachiole  up  to  the  level  of  the  former  position  of  its  next  older 
companion  while  the  companion  constantly  maintained  its  former 
superior  relation  by  a  similar  upward  extension  of  its  own 
hydrospire  and  plate  portion.  Thus  the  plate  was  indirectly 
widened  by  upward  growth  of  the  portions  consecutively  added 
at  the  lower  angles.  This  upward  extension  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  plate  was  no  doubt  as  rapid  as  the 
extension  of  the  lower  angles,  but  at  a  later  stage  the  lower 
angle  extension  was  the  more  rapid. 

The  rather  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  hydrospires  would 
show  that  the  basal  plates  of  a  young  brachiole  ceased  to  grow 
as  soon  as  a  subsequent  brachiole  was  added.  That  there  was 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  later  formed  brachioles  is  however 
shown  in  plate  5,  figure  o,  where  the  grooves  of  the  hydrospire, 
between  30  and  39,  begin  to  show  a  very  appreciable  change  in 
direction.  Another  fragment  not  figured  shows  a  still  greater 
extension  of  this  angle  of  a  plate  and  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  grooves  of  more  than  45  degrees.  It  is  on  this  bit  of  evi- 
dence that  I  have  suggested  that  the  39  side  grooves  of  plate  5, 
figure  o,  may  have  been  surpassed  in  this  specimen  by  at  least 
II  others.  Its  possessor  must  have  shown  a  more  remarkably 
starfishlike  form,  when  viewed  axially  than  the  specimen  figured 
in  plate  i.  It  must  also  have  brought  the  ends  of  its  ambulacra 
more  nearly  down  to  a  level  with  its  base. 

The  hydrospires  and  their  plate  portions  were  also  extended 
downward  and  the  points  of  their  origin  became  thus  left  along 
a  line  still  visible  on  the  external  surface  of  the  plate  and  con- 
necting the  older  central  portion  with  the  newer  extension  of 
the  angles.  This  line  may  be  seen  in  plates  i,  2  and  3,  and  is 
also  clearly  shown  in  plate  5,  figure  j.     This  downward  exten- 
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sion  of  the  plate  was  not  so  rapid  as  its  upward.  It  required 
also  the  gradual  filling  in  of  the  older  position  of  the  hydrospire 
slit  or  pore.  The  filled  in  material  did  not  reach  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  plate  and  the  external  furrows  thus  lie  directly  over 
the  internal  grooves.  That  the  filled  in  portion  was  the  weaker 
and  more  readily  dissolved  in  weathering  seems  to  be  shown  by 
the  widening  of  the  slits  of  the  lower  margin  in  all  plates  found 
in  a  detached  condition.  This  widening  is  shown  in  the  figures 
of  plate  5  save  in  the  fragment  protected  by  its  bibrachial  at  j. 

During  the  downward  extension  of  the  older  hydrospires  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  widening  of  their  bases  to  correspond 
with  an  increase  of  function.  This  was  accompanied  not  only 
by  the  inward  bending  of  the  plate  toward  the  center  of  the 
theca,  of  which  it  may  have  been  in  part  the  cause,  but  also  by 
the  throwing  of  the  outer  ridges  between  the  slits  into  a  marked 
zigzag  and  giving  them  a  still  stronger  external  thickening  near 
the  suture. 

There  was  no  marked  thickening  of  the  plate  after  the  addi- 
tion of  new  sheets  of  stereom  at  the  edges.  Young  plates  are 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  old  plates  but  the  latter  are  thinner 
near  their  centers.  The  structure  of  the  ambulacrum,  having  at 
least  in  places,  four  plates  in  a  line  across  the  edge  of  the  deltoid, 
necessitated  a  rather  thick  sutural  face  for  even  young  plates. 
This  thickness  was  gradually  increased  at  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
plate  as  is  shown  by  figure  2. 

The  increased  growth  at  both  ends  of  the  hydrospires  and  the 
thickening  of  the  plate  was  accompanied  by  increased  growth 
in  depth  of  the  hydrospire  membrane;  the  oldest  portions  or 
that  under  its  place  of  origin  becoming  the  deepest,  hanging 
far  into  the  coelomic  cavity,  and  giving  a  triangular  outline  to 
the  structure  when  viewed  from  the  side.  To  enable  them  to 
make  this  continued  growth  these  structures  must  have  had  their 
inner  edges  remain  membranous.  No  primary  calcification  is 
apparent  in  the  cross-section,  their  outlines  being  seen  only  as 
a  fine,  rather  interrupted  line  of  carbon  particles.  The  portions 
of  the  membrane  next  the  plate  became  strengthened  by  the 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter,  but  the  whole  structure  was  so 
delicate  as  to  be  rarely  preserved.  Plate  5,  figure  n,  has  a  small 
area  showing  the  outer  edges  of  these  thin  hydrospires  still 
attached  to  the  plate.  Another  fragment  of  a  deltoid  shows 
them  in  a  still  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  but  so  filled 
in  with  rock   deposit  as  to  show   but  little   in  a  photographic 
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enlargement  and  it  is  therefore  not  figured.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  specimen  shows  the  walls  of  the  hydrospires  to  consist 
of  irregularly  thickened  and  corrugated  sheets  so  constructed 
as  to  give  strength  with  use  of  very  little  material  and  so  secure 
the  thinness  necessary  for  the  exchange  of  gases  with  the  sea 
water.  The  slight  bending  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  older  hydro- 
spires  in  figure  2,  the  loss  of  the  inner  edges  of  several  of  the 
larger  and  the  detached  and  shifted  edges  of  others,  indicated 
by  arrows,  alL  point  to  their  membranous  character  and  their 
tearing  during  decay. 

The  addition  of  brachioles  and  hydrospires  while  consecutive 
was  broken  by  periods  of  rest,  and  "  growth  lines  "  so  formed 
may  clearly  be  seen  in  plate  5,  figures  h  and  i,  the  older  deltoids 
being  easily  recognized  within  their  newer  margins. 

The  younger,  thinner  deltoids  show  vertical  grooves  on  their 
upper  surfaces  which  lie  over  the  hydrospire  grooves  below. 
The  thicker  additions  made  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  by  the 
upward  growth  of  the  newer  brachioles  soon  mask  their  external 
parallelism  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  external  ridges  running 
at  right  angles  from  the  lateral  plate  margins. 

It  would  seem  that  young  plates  having  but  12  hydrospires 
could  hardly  have  had  any  portion  of  their  bases  supported  by 
the  bibrachials.  The  interbrachial  plates  alone  would  support 
the  lower  edge  of  the  deltoid  and  the  form  viewed  axially  would 
be  simply  pentagonal,  without  the  asteroidlikc  projections,  or 
as  in  Troostocrinus. 

The  increase  in  width  of  the  deltoid  would  be  accompanied  by 
increase  in  length  of  the  bibrachials.  Their  peculiar  form  is 
thus  in  part  brought  about  by  the  greater  growth  at  their 
<listal  en<ls.  It  niav  be  noted  that  this  extension  has  constantlv 
carried  the  distal  end  of  an  ambulacrum  farther  away  from  its 
radial  plate.  Earlier  stages  in  development  would  show  that 
closer  proximity  ])ossesse(l  by  its  ancestral  forms  and  from 
which  the  Eublastoidea  with  their  notched  radials  took  a  diver- 
gent line. 

A  comparison  with  Codaster  leads  one  to  the  C(mclusion  that 
the  deltoids,  in  their  origin,  were  true  deltoids  or  orals. 

I  may  have  asserted  rather  too  positively  that  the  hydrospires 
lie  in  the  grooves  on  the  inside  of  the  plate.  In  the  cross-section 
of  the  deltoid  the  boundary  between  the  coelomic  cavities  and 
the  plate  could  not  be  readily  made  out.  The  outer  ends  of  the 
hydrospires  are  clearly  marked  by  carbonized  lines  convex  out- 
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wardly.  These  are  without  doubt  very  near  the  inner  boundary 
of  tlic  plate.  There  exist  in  this  cross-section  n:ore  faint  and 
diffuse  lines  of  scattered  carbon  particles  that  connect  these 
outer  ends  of  the  hydrospires  with  each  other  and  where  the 
lines  can  be  distinguished  they  seem  to  He  on  the  whole  a  little 
nearer  the  exterior  of  the  plate.  This  gives  one  the  impression 
that  the  hydrospires  rested  on  the  internal  ridges  rather  than  in 
the  grooves.  The  fact  that  the  basal  hydrospire  slits  open 
directly  into  the  grooves  seemed  to  me  to  nei^ative  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  weaker  carbonized  lines  probably  do  not  mark 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  plate  but  show  the  outer  folds  of  the 
membrane  forming  the  hydrospires.  If  we  imagine  a  series  of 
folds  formed  as  in  figure  3  of  the  text  with  their  outer  edges 


thrown  very  closely  together  and  adhering  in  part  before  stereom 
formation  took  place  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  stereom  was 
formed  more  abundantly  at  the  outer  folds  as  in  Troostocrinus 
and  Codaster,  while  at  the  same  time  the  outside  was  covered 
by  the  thick  stereom  built  above  the  fold  along  that  wide  face 
of  the  deltoid  supporting  the  four  rows  of  plates  before  men- 
tioned ;  then  we  shall  find  a  condition  of  things  not  only  as 
shown  in  figure  3  but  also  actually  existing  in  figures  k,  I,  m, 
n  and  o  of  plate  5  where  the  ridges  are  seen  to  be  narrower 
across  their  upper  edges  than  the  distance  across  the  groove 
at  the  same  level. 
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The  inner  surface  of  a  deltoid  is  not  often  seen  in  as  perfect 
state  of  preservation  as  in  the  material  photographed  for  these 
plates.     The  dark  calcite,  showing  the  presence  of  carbon,  does 
not  seem  to  weather 'so  rapidly  as  pure  calcite.     This  differen- 
tial   weathering  has  often   left   the  plates   in   great   perfection. 
The  extra  deposit  of  carbon  then  at  the  outer  closed  edge  of  the 
hydrospire  fold  should  tend  to  preserve  it,  while  the  less  car- 
bonized filled  in  ridges  between  the  hydrospire  folds  and  repre- 
senting the  inward  thickening  of  the  outer  fold  would  be  more 
rapidly  dissolved  away  and  thus  leave  the  more  uniform  smoother 
condition  usually  found.     If  this  idea  of  the  plate  extension  l)e 
correct  the  stereom  of  the  plate  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  folded. 
The  advantage  of  closing  the  outer  slit  of  the  fold  save  at  its 
extreme  ends  will  be  manifest  and  the  flow  secured  by  connec- 
tion with  the  food  groove  of  a  brachiole  j2:ives  us  a  very  effective 
organ    of    respiration.      Reduced    to    their    lowest    terms    these 
hydrospires  seem  to  be  diplopores  added  to  a  plate  through  an 
inward  fold  of  ectoderm  and  coelomic  epithelium  at  a  suture 
and  bridged  over  across  the  outer  middle  of  the  opening  to  form 
a  sac  with  two  external  openings  or  pores.     In  true  diplopores 
there  was  no  extension  of  the  sac  and  the  openings  soon  became 
included  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  plate  around  them.     In 
pectinirhombs  the  fold  crossed  the  suture,  a  prol)able  extension 
of  the  membranes  occurred   and  therefore  a   separation  of  the 
pores  through  plate  growth,  the  extending  lines  still  indicated 
at  the  surface  as  in  Pleurocystis,  or  obliterated  as  in  Schizocystis. 
Hydropores  of  the  form  of  Blastoidocrinus  seem  to  I  e  derived 
from  the  diplopore  type  from  ])lates  supporting  brachii^les  and 
thus  qoming   to   be   associated   with   the   power   to    maintain   a 
marked  flow  of  water,  in  which  case  the  neglect  to  follow  the 
established  and  inherited  rule  to  close  the  plate  around  the  pore 
would  be  a  "  weakness  "  tending  to  insure  survival  and  the  pores 
would  thus  come  to  lie  at  opposite  margins  of  the  plate. 

Brachioles.  The  brachiolcs  start  out  at  nearly  right  angles  to 
the  Qi\^c  of  the  deltoid  but  at  the  sixth  external  plate  [the  first 
row  shaded  or  darkened  in  i\^.  i  ]  the  brachiole  assumes  a  nearly 
vertical  position.  The  brachioles  at  the  a|)ex  are  the  oldest  on 
the  deltoid  and  are  also  the  longest,  being  r>  mm  long  in  the 
specimen  figured,  and  thus  as  long  as  one  fourth  of  the  extreme 
hight  of  the  specimen.  These  oldest  brachioles  and  some  six 
to  eight  others  on  each  side  of  them  show  on  their  outer  sur- 
faces   two    rows    of    alternating    plates    some    60    in    numbe**. 
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Farther  out  on  the  ambulacrum  the  brachioles  possess  this  outer 
biserial  arrangement  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  but  after 
this  are  uniserial.  The  larger  drawing  of  the  seventh  brachiole 
at  a  in  figure  i  shows  a  transitional  form. '  These  newer  brachi- 
oles show  from  17  to  30  external  plates.  Each  brachiole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  oldest,  starts  with  a  single  large  kidney- 
shaped  plate  very  slightly  less  than  .5  mm  in  longest  diameter. 
This  is  surmounted  by  two  plates  in  which  the  lower  or  distal 
is  much  the  smaller;  the  next  two  plates  above  this  are  of  nearly 
equal  size  and  of  the  pair  that  follows  these  it  is  the  upper  or 
the  one  nearest  the  axis  of  the  theca  that  is  the  smaller.  It 
appears  as  if  the  outer  smaller  plate  of  the  first  pair  became  the 
foundation  plate  of  the  arm.  The  law  of  biogenesis  would  indi- 
cate that  biserial  brachioles  preceded  the  uniserial  but  the  change 
in  this  instance  may  be  caused  by  a  rotation  of  the  brachiole  to 
the  left  on  its  own  longitudinal  axis,  as  is  indicated  at  A7  figure 
I  and  by  other  earlier  brachioles  of  this  specimen,  bringing  the 
left-hand  plates  of  a  biserial  arm  to  the  front  and  making  the 
arm  appear  uniserial.  The  diagonal  sections  of  the  lower 
brachioles  in  figure  2  show  in  places  a  section  through  a  pair 
of  plates  and  the  structure  near  the  base  of  the  brachioles  sug- 
gests the  arrangement  of  the  side  plates  and  outer  side  plates 
of  Codaster. 

Where  the  upper  brachioles  have  been  turned  away  from  the 
wing  plates,  as  shown  in  plate  3,  lower  figure,  at  a,  the  older 
brachioles  seem  to  have  had  an  additional  row  of  plates  on  either 
side  and  alternating  with  the  outer  or  back  plates.  A  cross- 
section  of  one  of  these  brachials  would  give  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram with  its  long  axis  set  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of 
the  wing  plate.  The  middle  two  fourths  of  the  rear  wall  consist 
of  a  double  row  of  very  small,  alternating,  covering  pieces.  The 
cross-section  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  newer  brachioles  seems 
to  show  only  the  back  or  outer  plates  (the  end  of  but  one  of  them 
seen  from  the  outside)  with  greatly  elongated  sides  and  with 
traces  here  and  there  of  what  may  be  small  covering  plates. 

One  brachiole  in  the  anal  interradius  seems  to  have  been 
certainly  free  from  the  others  for  its  entire  length  but  the 
brachioles  with  apparently  uniserial  back  plates  have  their 
margins  zigzagged  as  if  they  had  become  bound,  each  to  its 
neighbor,  at  their  sides.  This  may  not  have  been  true  of  all 
the  upper  brachioles  but  where  some  of  the  older  ones  have 
fallen   away   from   the   wnng   plate,  as  m  ^\^.\.e  7^,  Xqw^t  ^^cvx^\ 
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the  evidence  seems  to  favor  the  idea  that  these  brachioles 
swung  out  as  one  continuous  sheet  and  that  the  outer  edge  of 
this  sheet  was  subsequently  broken  away.  This  feature  reminds 
one  of  the  arm  of  Cleiocrinus,  a  species  of  which  I  have  found 
in  the  same  bed  with  Blastoidocrinus,  and  is  another  good 
example  of  homoplasy.  How  much  of  the  base  of  this  sheet 
could  leave  the  internal  plates  of  an  ambulacrum  is  another 
question.  It  seems  to  have  been  fixed  at  least  up  so  far  as 
the  eighth  row  of  back  plates. 

There  remain  for  description  some  brachioles  apparently 
four  in  number,  attached  not  to  the  deltoid  but  to  the  upper 
ends  of  each  pair  of  bibrachials.  These  appear  to  be  biserial, 
and  are  so  at  least  in  part,  but  they  are  small  and  tapering 
and  the  arrangement  of  these  plates  is  made  out  with  exceeding 
difficulty.  The  inner  two  are  still  more  tapering  and  rudi- 
mentary in  character.  They  also  possess  no  perfected  hydro- 
spires  for  the  bibrachials  are  destitute  of  any  such  structure. 
Are  these  old  brachioles  remaining  attached  to  a  plate  that  once 
possessed  a  hydrospire  system  or  are  they  new  brachioles  in  the 
building?  If  old,  then  the  new  brachioles  must  be  formed 
between  the  more  mature  outer  ones  and  the  last  brachiole  on 
the  deltoid;  if  new,  they  must  be  constantly  pushed  to  the  side 
by  still  newer  additions  and  one  by  one  take  their  places  on  the 
deltoid.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  brachiole  formation 
between  these  and  the  deltoid  but  these  grade  very  regularly 
into  the  more  mature  forms  and  there  are  a  number  of  brachioles 
with  their  basal  single  plates  still  half  on  the  bibrachial  and 
half  on  the  deltoid.  The  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  these 
lowest  plates  make  practically  no  increase  in  size  after  being 
given  a  position  on  the  deltoid,  is  of  itself  significant  in  this 
connection. 

Adambulacrals.  Between  the  deltoids  the  coclomic  cavity  is 
completely  roofed  over  by  an  arched  wall,  concave  inwardly, 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  alternating  ( ?)  adambulacrals. 
These  plates,  seen  from  the  side,  are  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram  with  the  longitudinal  axis  al)Out  twice  as  long 
as  the  transverse  axis.  The  two  long  sides  are  slightly  but  very 
regularly  convex  toward  each  other;  each  of  the  two  ends 
bears  four  obtuse  angles.  The  middle  face  of  the  outer  end 
rests  against  the  inner  edge  of  a  deltoid ;  the  face  below  this 
sinks  into  the  coclomic  cavity  and  is  para\\e\  to  \\\vi  s\\otV  sx^i^i 
of  the  brachial  end  of  a  hydrospire ;  the  outer  i^ce  ol  \\\e  "^.^oc^o^ 
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end  rests  against  one  or  more  small  plates  apparently  forming 
a  double  row  down  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  deltoid  and 
just  inside  of  the  apparently  single  kidney-shaped  foundation 
plates  of  the  brachioles.  These  small  plates,  with  probably 
some  others,  serve  to  floor  a  rather  large  brachiolar  cavity  which 
is  represented  in  figure  2  by  shading  its  boundaries.  The  sec- 
tion, which  is  rather  thick,  admits  much  light  over  this  area  and 
thus  suggests  a  series  of  connected  brood  chambers.  The 
boundary  plates  of  this  cavity  require  further  study.  The  inner 
end  of  an  adambulacrum  has  one  face  against  a  covering  plate, 
a  middle  concave  portion  bounding  nearly  a  fourth  of  a  circular 
food  groove,  and  an  inner  or  lower  face  that  abuts  against  the 
opposite  row  of  adambulacrals. 

Between  each  plate  and  its  neighbor  in  the  same  row  there 
are  two  openings,  one  into  the  food  groove  along  the  line  of 
juncture  of  the  upper,  inner  faces  of  the  plates  and  one  into  a 
hydrospire  along  the  line  of  juncture  at  their  outer  or  deltoid 
edges.  The  plate  is  grooved  from  the  middle  of  the  longer 
concave  upper  surface  toward  the  food  pore  on  one  side  and 
again  from  the  same  middle  portion  toward  the  hydropore  (?) 
on  the  other  side.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  a  little  twist 
to  this  outer  long  edge  of  the  plate  and  shows  that  the  brachiolar 
chambers  along  the  side  of  an  ambulacrum  were  probably  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  older  plates  retained  the  power 
of  extension  of  their  stereom  and  the  upper  figure  of  plate  i  will 
show  that  the  older  became  the  larger  and  very  materially  wid- 
ened the  ambulacrum.  These  plates  rather  strongly  suggest 
the  ambulacral  plates  of  Asterias. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  lancet  plate  and  perhaps  the  question 
of  homogenesis  of  bibrachials  and  lancet  plates  is  worth  con- 
sidering. Our  species  has  little  to  oflFer,  but  its  bibrachials 
partly  separate  the  deltoids  and  reach  the  primary  meristem  of 
a  ray  at  one  end,  while  the  other  abuts  against  the  apex  of  a 
radial.  This  is  closely  the  position  of  the  lancet  plate  in 
Codaster.  The  lancet  plate  of  Eleutherocrinus  with  its  seem- 
ingly double  oral  ends  would  suggest  that  possibly  the  primitive 
lancet  plate  was  double. 

Covering  plates.  The  covering  plates  of  an  ambulacrum  are 
remarkably  large  and  heavy.  Each  is  as  wide  as  the  adambula- 
cral  directly  over  which  it  rests  and  its  thickness  is  extraordinary. 
The  outer  or  side  surfaces  of  a  row  are  slightly  concave  and  very 
smooth ;  against  these  surfaces  rests  a  portion  of  the  brachioles. 
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The  upper  surfaces  of  some  of  these  plates  may  be  seen  in  plate 
I,  upper  figure,  and  an  impression  of  these  surfaces  in  plate  6, 
figures  k  and  1. 

Wing  plates.  Along  the  center  of  each  ambulacrum  and 
between  the  upper  portions  of  the  two  rows  of  brachioles  but 
rising  a  little  above  their  closed  tips,  there  is  a  linear  series  of 
three  somewhat  razor-shaped  plates  with  their  broad  and  slightly 
concave  backs  uppermost.  I  have  called  these  wing  plates  and 
have  outlined  the  exposed  surface  of  two  rows  of  them  in  fig- 
ure I  of  the  text.  In  plate  6  at  a,  b,  c  and  d,  are  different 
views  of  four  first  wing  plates;  b  and  c  show  outer  surfaces 
[the  proximal  end  of  c  is  probably  the  lower  end  of  the  figure]. 
These  plates  lie  nearest  the  anal  piece  and  are  the  shortest. 
At  e,  f,  g  and  h.  are  different  views  of  four  second  wing  plates. 
At  i,  j  and  k  are  different  views  of  some  third  wing  plates; 
k  shows  the  impression  of  the  tops  of  the  covering  plates  which 
are  more  clearly  shown  at  1,  which  is  an  outline  drawing  of  the 
same  face  of  the  specimen.  These  last  become  longer  than  the 
second  plates  and  usually  terminate  the  row.  In  the  specimen 
figured  on  plates  i,  2  and  3,  the  knife-bladelike  points  of  these 
curve  down  to  and  touch  the  smallest  end  brachioles  of  the 
ambulacrum. 

Figures  b,  f  and  j  show  surface  ornamentation  due  to  addi- 
tions through  growth.  The  first  wing  plate,  b,  was  the  first 
of  its  series  formed  and  additions  were  made  principally  at  its 
sides,  its  base,  and  its  distal  end.  The  original  small  second 
wing  plate  may  still  be  clearly  seen  as  the  innermost  V  in  fig- 
ure f,  and  six  additional  periods  of  growth  have  left  the  arms 
for  six  additional  V's  or  rounded  ridges.  This  plate  seems  to 
have  attained  its  full  length  at  the  end  of  the  third  of  these 
seasons  and  thereafter  only  increased  its  hight  and  width.  Fig- 
ure j  shows  the  same  process  of  extension  of  the  third  wing 
plate  and  older  specimens  may  have  added  a  small  fourth.  Fig- 
ure k  seems  to  be  a  third  wing  plate  that  did  not  terminate  the 
row.  The  hollow  or  grooved  upper  surface,  shown  clearly  at  d, 
was  produced  by  an  upward  extension  of  the  edges  of  the  plates 
to  keep  just  in  advance  of  the  extending  tips  of  the  brachioles. 
Figures  c  and  g  show  a  labyrinthine  surface  ornamentation  nnich 
like  that  found  on  the  proximal  third  of  some  radials.  Traces 
of  the  same  may  be  seen  at  b.  In  c  the  growth  lines  are  very 
nearly  obliterated,  in  g  one  does  not  detect  them. 
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Water  vascular  system.  Frequent  reference  to  the  respiratory 
system  has  been  made  during  the  description  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  structures  involved.  There  remain  however 
some  points  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  further  notice  and 
which  are  now  presented.  The  17th  hydrospire  of  figure  2 
extends  into  the  coelomic  cavity  more  than  six  times  as  far  as 
the  second ;  it  is  also  more  than  12  times  as  long  as  the  function- 
ing new  ones.  Its  area  presented  for  osmosis  is  therefore  at 
least  36  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  would 
mean  that  in  order  to  serve  the  function  of  respiration  as  well 
as  the  younger  hydrospires,  the  flow  of  water  would  have  to  be 
36  times  as  great.  A  large  sheet  charged  with  carbon  dioxid 
and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  its  dissolved  oxygen  would  be 
valueless  to  the  organism,  yet  the  continued  growth  of  these 
old  hydrospires  would  emphatically  indicate  increase  of  function. 

That  there  was  an  increase  of  function  is  also  shown  by  the 
deposit  of  exceedingly  fine  sand  or  clay  colored  by  limonite 
which  we  find  to  be  greatest  along  the  inner  edges  of  the  largest 
hydrospires  and  which  is  represented  by  cross  hatching  in  fig- 
ure 2.  This  deposit  seems  to  have  been  swept  in  just  before 
death  and  after  the  falling  of  the  theca  to  the  sea  floor. 

The  flow  of  water  was  down  the  brachioles  into  the  brachiolar 
chambers,  which  also  show  the  presence  of  the  same  yellow 
deposit  on  their  walls,  and  from  here  to  a  small  extent  through 
the  openings  to  the  food  grooves  and  so  on  through  the  enteric 
cavities;  but  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  (and  freed  of  its 
food  content)  through  the  pores  opening  into  the  hydrospires 
and  out  at  the  base  of  the  deltoid.  I  have  before  referred  to 
the  evidence  of  greater  functional  activity  at  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  deltoids,  and  the  upper  row  of  interbrachials  may 
also  be  associated  with  this  function.  In  fact  the  appearance 
of  this  upper  row  is  remarkably  suggestive  of  gradual  increase 
in  number  at  their  ends.  Whether  the  hydrospires  pass  under 
this  row  or  not  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  comparatively  slight  difference  between  the  older  and  the 
newer  brachioles  and  the  very  probable  great  difference  of  water 
flow  in  the  corresponding  hydrospires  are  suggestive  of  open- 
ings connecting  each  brachiolar  chamber  with  the  others  of 
the  same  row  (of  which  we  have  already  had  evidence)  and  of 
a  marked  flow  of  water  through  them  toward  the  peristome  but 
remaining  outside  of  the  probable  covering  plates  of  that  area. 
This  arrangement  would  secure  the  required  greater  flow  for 
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the  older  hydrospires  and  the  marked  widening  of  the  ambula- 
crum toward  the  same  area  in  this  species  (and  in  Asteroblastus 
and  related  forms)  is  to  me  indicative  not  alone  of  the  required 
slight  increase  of  size  of  the  food  groove  but  also  of  the  increase 
of  the  functions  of  respiration  and  reproduction. 

At  certain  points  in  grinding  down  the  section  shown  in  fig- 
ure 2  there  was  visible  a  small  rather  square  figure  outlined  by 
carbon  particles  and  lying  directly  under  the  inner  ends  of  the 
adambulacrals.  This  suggests  a  radial  water  canal  which  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  hydrospires  through  side  branches. 
If  this  additional  structure  existed  the  similaritv  between  this 
ambulacrum  and  that  of  an  asteroid  would  be  extraordinary, 
the  hydrospires  being  comparable  to  ampullae  and  the  lining 
of  the  brachiolar  cavities  to  podia. 

Anal  piece.  The  wing  plates  radiate  from  a  high  central  star- 
shaped  plate  apparently  formed  from  five  consolidated  orals  or 
from  ^\^  upper  or  orad  portions  of  the  deltoids  as  shown  in 
figures  of  Asteroblastus  where  the  food  grooves  arc  made  to 
pass  over  the  outer  edges  of  a  starlike  central  portion  which 
resembles  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  central  piece  of 
Blastoidocrinus.  In  the  latter  species  however  the  food  grooves 
lie  on  a  horizon  but  little  above  the  bases  of  the  brachioles 
or  at  a  depth  below  this  apical  piece  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
extreme  depth  of  a  wing  plate  and  the  hight  of  the  massive 
covering  plates.  A  reference  to  plate  2  will  show  how  far  down 
this  must  be.  The  apical  piece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  covering  plates  of  the  peristome  as  the  wing  plates  do  to  the 
covering  pieces  of  the  food  groove.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
under  this  piece  for  a  series  of  covering  plates  as  in  Nucleocrinus 
but  with  the  anus  thrust  through  them  and  ]>v  a  ])end  above 
them  opening  laterally  at  a  surface  flush  with  the  grooved  side 
of  the  plate  and  just  back  of  the  peculiar  brachiole  of  the  anal 
interradius.  Thus  the  apical  piece  might  better  be  considered 
as  formed  of  fused  anals  than  of  fused  orals.  We  may  note 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  anus  had  no  external  opening.  If 
echinodermal  respiration  may  be  in  part  eflfected  by  water  enter- 
ing the  alimentary  canal  by  either  mouth  or  anus  (as  in  the 
"  respiratory  trees  *'  of  holothurians,  the  **  accessory  intestine  " 
of  echinoids  and  the  "  ventral  sac  "  of  crinoids)  we  may  possibly 
have  here  a  somewhat  similar  condition  of  things  in  which  there 
is  a  flow  from  the  rectum  over  the  covering  plates  of  the  peri- 
stome and  swept  away  through  the  older  and  larger  hydrospires. 
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A  series  of  sections  or  the  gradual  grinding  down  of  the  oral 
portion  of  the  specimen  figured  in  plates  i,  2  and  3  would  no 
doubt  throw  much  light  on  this  subject  but  it  seems  better  to 
await  the  finding  of  other  fragments  rather  than  to  further  muti- 
late so  perfect  and  unique  a  specimen. 

Views  of  these  fused  anal  plates  may  be  seen  in  plate  7.  Fig- 
ures a  to  o  represent  the  under  surfaces  of  a  series  arranged 
according  to  probable  age,  an  ontogenic  series.  The  piece  is  at 
first  rather  thin,  its  vertical  axis  less  than  half  of  its  horizontal 
and  showing  no  sign  whatever  of  a  central  perforation.  The 
piece  at  a  is  tilted  a  little  to  show  its  thinness.  Figures  b,  c,  d, 
e  and  g  show  the  beginnings  of  an  indentation  which  becomes 
very  marked  as  the  piece  increases  in  age.  The  more  mature 
pieces  1  and  o  show  also  other  indentations.  The  piece  has 
grown  principally  by  additions  to  its  under  surface  and  to  a  less 
extent  to  its  edges.  The  deeper  indentation  is  rather  suggestive 
of  a  bend  of  the  rectum,  the  anal  interradius  being  perhaps  the 
lower  in  the  figure.  The  interradial  indentations  in  figure  o  may 
be  the  impressions  of  plates  covering  the  peristome.  Figures 
p,  g  and  X  are  of  upper  surfaces  showing  the  grooving  caused 
by  increased  upward  growth  due  to  more  extended  additions  to 
the  plate  edges  as  in  the  wing  plates.  Figure  g  is  the  anal  piece 
of  a  regularly  four  rayed  or  tetramerous  specimens  while  figure  x 
is  of  a  specimen  having  its  anal  piece  of  six  fused  plates  and 
possessing  a  small  sixth  ray.  The  vertical  axis  of  these  pieces 
is  increased  in  some  specimens  to  nearly  three  times  their 
horizontal  diameters. 

Stem.  Billings  described  the  stem  as  "  round  with  an  alimen- 
tary canal  so  small  that  often  the  detached  joints  seem  to  have 
no  central  perforation  .  .  .  the  flat  faces  of  the  separate 
joints  exhibit  strong  radiating  striae."  The  diameter  of  the 
stem  of  the  specimen  shown  in  plate  i  is  3  mm  while  the  joints 
themselves  have  a  thickness  of  about  1.4  mm  as  may  be  seen  in 
plate  3,  upper  figure.  The  last  joint  left  on  the  stem  fragment  of 
this  specimen  seems  to  be  split  across  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
with  the  plate  face  and  while  it  shows  a  central  perforation  about 
.3  mm  across,  or  one  tenth  of  that  of  the  stem  diameter,  it  does  not 
show  the  strong  radiating  lines  mentioned  by  Billings.  Associated 
with  the  fragments  of  this  species,  however,  are  stem  joints  and 
roots  shown  in  plate  7,  figures  r  to  w,  which  do  show  these  lines. 
These  stem  joints  are  not  abundant  here  and  this  would  indicate  a 
short  stem.     I  have  found  no  evidence  as  yet  that  the  stem  pene- 
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trated  the  theca  to  the  depth  figured  by  Billings  and  so  deep  a  pene- 
tration in  his  specimen  may  have  been  the  result  of  partial  crushing 
or  deformation  due  to  pressure. 

Taxonomic  position.  Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  position 
of  this  curious  species  with  its  approximately  50,000  plates  and 
ossicles  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  close  to  90  plates  of  its 
aboral  surface  do  not  necessarily  point  to  a  generalized  type  of  low 
rank. 

A  period  of  stress  developed  the  many  centers  of  stcreom  forma- 
tion and  the  numerous  and  irregular  plates  of  a  form  like  Eocystis, 
but  protection  in  this  direction  once  secured  in  its  adjustment  to  its 
environment,  there  could  occur  the  passive  loss,  throu.i^h  the 
mechanism  of  inheritance,  of  a  plate  or  so  at  a  time  and  the  others 
would  simply  extend  their  surfaces  a  little  more  to  keep  up  a  com- 
pact exterior.  Xew  crossings  would  tend  to  replace  loss,  but  a 
Mendelian  factor  has  entered  that  tends  to  simplicity  and  though 
loss  be  slow  it  is  nevertheless  sure  until  it  begins  to  interfere  with 
some  other  function.  Thus  the  few  thecal  plates  of  a  Cryptocrinus 
are  indicative  of  a  higher  genetic  position.  A  period  of  stress  for 
some  other  function  would  require  response  or  extinction  and  again 
lead  to  proliferation  of  parts  as  in  stem  or  brachiole  development.  * 
The  law  briefly  expressed  is  that  the  quiet  of  an  unexacting  environ- 
ment for  any  part  leads  to  numerical  or  other  simplicity  of  that 
part,  and  that  the  stress  of  an  exacting  environment,  on  still  plastic 
parts,  leads  to  gain  in  numerical  or  other  complexity  of  that  part. 

Our  form  seems  to  have  been  living  in  a  period  of  stress  in  rela- 
tion to  respiration  and  reproduction.  We  therefore  find  five  points 
of  what  we  may  call  primary  meristem,  developing  adambulacrals, 
covering  plates,  wing  plates,  brachioles,  plates  lining  brachiolar 
chambers,  and  hydrospires :  and  exciting  the  neighboring  deltoids 
and  bibrachials  to  constantly  add  to  their  area.  This  increase  of 
area  to  the  strong  bibrachials  would  tend  to  lift  the  oral  surface 
awav  from  the  interbrachials.  These  interbrachials  are  awav  from 
the  points  of  activity  and  any  extra  activity  on  their  part  might  load 
to  serious  interference  with  the  larger  water  exits  of  the  deltoids. 
Release  of  pressure  would  render  the  water  outflow  the  easier  and 
in  the  membranous  margins  of  the  extending  ends  of  the  hydro- 
spires  new  centers  of  stereom  formation  would  naturally  arise  and 
fill  in  a  series  of  plates  representative  of  the  external  stereom  thick- 
ening of  the  hydrospire  folds  of  Codaster.  The  result  would  be 
a  partial  fourth  circlet  of  supplementary  plates,  either  homolo- 
gous in  part  with  the  stereom  formation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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deltoid  [as  in  fig.  3]  or  from  new  centers  of  stereom  formation 
and  therefore  homologous  with  no  plates  whatever.  It  is  very 
highly  probable  that  these  plates  of  the  fourth  circlet  are  associated 
with  respiration  and  that  there  is  a  regular  increase  in  their  number, 
newer  plates  being  formed  at  both  ends  of  the  row  until  as  many 
as  20  were  formed  in  each  interradius.  The  remaining  plates  of 
the  aboral  surface  and  the  five  single  interambulacrals  of  the  oral 
surface  are  really  indicative  of  a  rather  highly  specialized  type. 

The  anal  piece,  the  wing  plates,  and  the  brachioles  of  our  genus 
might  perhaps  cover  an  oral  surface  much  like  that  presented  by 
Asteroblastus  and  its  large  number  of  thecal  plates  and  very  remark- 
able apical  piece  are  suggestive  of  relationship.  Our  genus  how- 
ever possesses  no  diplopores  and  the  remarkable  differentiation  of 
the  plates  of  the  aboral  surface  and  the  unique  system  of  hydrospires 
clearly  separate  it  from  the  Protoblastoidea  of  Bather  (1899).  The 
resemblance  of  the  central  plates  of  the  oral  surface  of  one  to  those 
of  the  other,  seems  to  be  but  another  example  of  homoplasy. 

While  the  deltoids  of  Codaster  offer  some  remarkable  resem- 
blances to  the  genus  under  discussion,  we  may  note  that  our  form 
still  has  more  than  "  the  normal  definite  number  of  plates  '' ;  the 
hydrospires  do  not  cross  over  to  the  radials;  the  radials  not  only 
are  not  notched  but  they  are  not  even  in  contact  with  either  del- 
toids or  ambulacra,  being  separated  from  both  by  the  peculiar 
large  and  long  bibrachial.  The  structure  of  the  ambulacrum  with 
its  adambulacrals  spanning  the  space  between  the  deltoids,  the 
absence  of  a  lancet  plate,  and  its  peculiar  wing  plates  and  anal 
piece  offer  characters  more  than  sufficient  to  separate  the  form  from 
the  Eublastoidea  [Bather,  1899]. 

The  structure  of  the  ambulacrum  on  the  other  hand  would  at 
once  suggest  a  position  with  the  Edrioasteroidea  as  would  also  the 
torsion  of  the  oral  over  the  aboral  areas  of  some  7  to  10  degrees 
toward  the  right,  but  the  presence  of  brachioles,  not  to  mention 
other  differences  of  structure,  would  exclude  it  from  that  group. 

The  form  seems  also  to  suggest  several  rather  remarkable  crinoid 
affinities.  Here  we  have  the  marked  basal  invagination  of  many 
forms,  the  strongly  crinoid  radials,  the  group  of  interbrachials,  and 
at  least  the  suggestion  of  brachials  in  the  pairs  of  plates  assuming 
that  position.  These  characters  all  exist  on  a  differentiated  aboral 
surface  and  the  structure  rather  closely  resembles  the  crinoid  cup. 
The  oral  surface  is  just  as  extraordinary.  Here  we  have  the  crinoid 
tegmen  with  its  five  deltoids  as  in  Carabocrinus,  its  introduced  anal 
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pktes,  and  its  food  grooves  with  their  covering  pieces  leading  to 
the  mouth. 

We  must  not  make  too  much  of  the  absence  of  true  brachials. 
TTie  primary  meristem  in  our  species  has  already  formed  just  such 
a  linear  series  of  single  plates  (the  wing  plates)  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  ray.  Does  this  radial  series  of  single  large  plates  give 
an  excuse  for  the  announcement  of  a  new  class  of  Echinoderms 
separate  from  all  others?  We  may  imagine  our  primary  meristem 
to  start  a  new  wing  plate  and  then  push  up  between  it  and  the  last 
formed.  This  would  give  an  outer  brachial  to  a  now  ascending  uni- 
serial  arm.  It  would  also  require  but  a  slight  modification  of  the 
structures  formed  by  this  meristem  to  produce  an  ascending  biserial 
arm  with  its  fringe  of  pinnules.  The  ascending  arms  would  at  once 
retire  the  tegmenal  brachioles  from  service  and  the  modification  or 
h>ss  of  these  and  adjacent  structures  would  follow.  In  my  description 
i)i  C  a  r  a  b  o  c  r  i  n  u  s  g  e  o  m  e  t  r  i  c  u  s  /  I  suggested  that  the 
tegmen  had  plates  bordering  the  lateral  sides  of  the  deltoids  and  thus 
underlying  the  food  grooves.  Figure  2,  plate  i,  of  that  report  would 
suggest  such  a  condition  but  the  figure  docs  not  do  justice  to  the 
specimen.  The  notches  for  the  bases  of  the  deltoids  are  more  regu- 
lar than  in  the  figure  and  the  angles  at  the  corners  should  have  their 
outer  sides  running  parallel  with  the  lines  taken  by  the  missing  food 
gr<:)oves.  These  bordering  plates  might  be  homologous  with  the 
adambulacrals  of  Blastoidocrinus. 

The  affinities  of  this  genus  seem  to  associate  it  most  clearly  with 
the  Blastids  but  under  neither  grade  as  defined  by  Bather.  I  pro- 
pose a  new  order  for  this  genus  under  the  name  of  Parablastoidea 
and  with  the  following  characters. 

Blastoidea  with  the  theca  more  or  less  clearly  separable  into  an 
oral  and  aboral  surface.  The  aboral  consists  of  three  or  more 
circlets  of  plates.  Basals  (unknown)  ;  five  radials,  in  contact  all 
around ;  five  pairs  of  plates  over  the  radials  and  supporting  the 
distal  ends  of  the  ambulacra  (bibrachials  of  Blastoidocrinus),  and 
between  them  and  completing  the  third  circlet  a  group  of  smaller 
plates  ( interbrachials  of  lUastoidocrinus)  arranged  in  one  or 
more  transverse  rows.  The  oral  surface  possesses  normally  five 
ambulacra  without  a  lancet  plate  but  with  adambulacrals  meeting 
under  the  food  grooves,  with  covering  plates  and  with  numerous 
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brachiolcs.  Respiration  by  means  of  hydrospires  crossing  one  or 
more  iiitcrambulacral  plates,  the  water  flow  passing  down  the 
brachiolcs  into  a  series  of  brachiolar  cavities  from  which  the  hydro- 
spires  are  reached  through  pores  passing  between  the  adambulacrals. 

Pachyocrinus  crassibasalis  Bill. 

Can.  Org.  Rem.  Decade  IV.  p.  22,  pi.  1,  fig.  3  a-b 

The  wing  plates  of  Rlastoidocrinus  and  its  closely  terminal  anus 

remind  one  strongly  of  some  species  of  Eucalyptocrinidae  and  the 

resemblance  is  no  doubt  due  to  homoplasy.     As  we  have  in  the 

Oiazy  limestone  a  form  of  crinoid  which  may  also  have  possessed 
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be  Ken  that  the  specimen  has  but  fuur  bssals.  Thi:  five  heavy  radisU  still  have  their  uciier 
edaes  buried  in  tiie  matris. 

similar  plates  and  as  Mr  Billings  immediately  followed  his  descrip- 
tion of  Rlastoidocrinus  with  this  still  more  difficult  puzzle  it  may 
not  be  ont  of  place  for  me  to  here  again  call  attention  to  this 
neglected   species. 

From  the  accompanying  cut  [fig.  4]  it  will  be  seen  tliat  this  form 
has  four  basals.  not  five  as  Billings  describes  and  figures  it.  Fig- 
ure 4  is  reduced  from  a  photographic  enlargement  of  the  type  speci- 
men, the  portion  of  the  figure  to  the  left  is  untouched,  at  the  right 
is  a  part  of  a  print  from  the  same  negative  with  the  sutures  darkened 
with  ink.  Billings  says  of  the  heavy  plates  that  they  "  may  be 
either  subradials  or  first  radials,"  which  in  our  modern  terminology 
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would  read  "  either  basals  or  radials."  They  are  undoubtedly 
radials  and  crassibasalis  is  rather  a  misnomer.  The  speci- 
men should  have  been  named  crassiradialis  and  it  seems  to 
belong  to  the  Eucalyptocrinidae.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  possible 
to  uncover  the  edges  of  these  radials  and  thus  determine  the  number 
and  something  of  the  character  of  the  third  circlet  of  plates.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  Dr  J.  F.  Whiteaves  for  the  loan  of  this  specimen 
and  I  have  figured  it  here  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  lift  it  out 
of  the  list  of  indeterminable  names.  The  genus  and  species  are 
both  good  and  the  form  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  study 
of  these  interesting  primitive  groups. 

DEOCRiNUS  gen.  nov. 

^e'flo,  to  bind;   Kpivov^  a  lily 

Genotype    Rhodocrinus    asperatus    Bill. 

Calyx  globose,  with  a  rather  narrow  and  shallow  basal  concavity, 
involving  the  small  intcrbrachials  and  about  one  third,  or  less,  of 
each  basal.  Primibrachs  two,  second  secundibrachs  are  unsym- 
metrical,  secundaxils  each  giving  ofT  a  large  pinnule  with  very 
deep  ambulacral  grooves,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  cup  and 
the  first  ossicle  of  which  meets  its  opposite  neighbor  over  the  top- 
most interbrachial  in  each  interradius:  the  first,  third  and  fifth 
secundibrachs  are  nonpinnule  bearing;  all  subse([uent  brachials  bear 
pinnules  and  the  first  two  of  these  have  also  become  a  part  of  the 
cup  or  meet  to  form  a  weblike  extension  of  the  bases  of  the  arms. 

Arms,  so  far  as  shown,  but  two  to  each  ray,  the  brachials  uni- 
serial  at  least  up  to  II  \\v^,  beyond  that  unknown  ;  one  or  two  inter- 
secundibrachs  are  present  in  each  radius.  Tcj^^nnen  composed  of 
some  hundreds  of  small  rounded  pebhlelike  plates  extending  out 
over  the  ambulacral  grooves  of  the  lower  pinnules  and  the  base  of 
each  arm.  Anus  nearly  central  and  having  a  tube  whose  stout 
lower  plates  are  arranged  with  their  long  axis  radially  disposed. 
Anal  interradius  differing  but  little  from  the  others. 

Remarks.  "  Archaeocrinus  has  a  more  elongate  calyx  .  .  . 
has  no  anal  tube,  and  never  supplementary  pieces  "^  in  the  inter- 
radii  such  as  we  find  in  the  genotype  of  Deocrinus.  There  is  also 
an  absence  of  the  median  ridge  over  the  brachials  in  this  geimiype 
and  the  upper  intcrbrachials  do  not  '*  connect  iniperce])til)ly  with 
the  plates  of  the  disc  "-  but  the  plates  of  the  tegmen  are  separated 
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from  the  interbrachials  by  the  meeting  of  the  first  pinnules  of  each 
arm  with  those  of  its  neighbors. 

The  last  character  also  separates  the  genus  from  Diabolocrinus 
and  in  addition  the  tegmen  is  not  composed  of  "  rather  large  plates  " 
but  of  numerous  very  small  ones. 

The  incrusted  and  imperfect  condition  of  this  unique  genotype 
which  for  nearly  50  years  has  remained  the  only  specimen  of  the 
Rhodocrinidae  found  in  the  Qiazy  fauna  has  caused  it  to  be  rather 
neglected  and  as  yet  a  good  plate,  a  fairly  full  description,  or  a 
cup  analysis  of  it  has  not  been  published.  The  two  additional 
species  of  this  family  published  in  the  report  of  the  State  Paleon- 
tologist for  1903  and  the  three  new  species  which  follow  seem  to 
demand  a  more  complete  description  of  this  interesting  first  species 
of  Billings  and  I  therefore  oflFer  the  following: 

Deocrinus  asperatus  Billings  (sp.) 

Rhodocrinus    asperatus     Billings.   1859 

Plate  8,  figures  a  and  b;  cup  analysis  figure  5  of  text 

Diameter  of  calyx  across  zone  of  primaxils  12.5  mm,  narrowing 
above  to  1 1  mm  at  level  of  tegmen ;  lower  half  of  cup  a  hemisphere ; 
diameter  of  basal  concavity  4  mm. 

Infrabasals  with  their  inner  ends  bent  upward  at  right  angles 
forming  a  tubular  chamber  appearing  to  be  a  continuation  of  a 
large  circular  stem  lumen  1.5  mm  in  diameter;  the  outer  horizontal 
shoulders  of  these  plates  bear  the  impression  of  the  proximal  stem 
joint  2.5  mm  in  diameter  [fig.  5].  Each  plate  bears  a  faint  raised 
central,  radial  ridge  representing  a  suture  of  the  proximal  ring  and 
on  either  side  of  this  there  are  eight  or  nine  short  cuneiform  ele- 
vations making  a  well  marked  outer  circlet,  within  which  is  a 
second  circlet  of  fainter  radial  lines. 

The  basals  may  be  divided  into  three  transverse  portions:  first, 
a  rather  smooth  concave  inner  third,  forming  the  outer  portion  of 
the  basal  concavity,  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  90  degrees  with  the 
middle  portion  of  the  plate  and  bearing  only  very  faint  and  short 
radial  lines,  the  boundary  marked  by  a  strong « raised  ridge,  these 
ridges  making  a  well  marked  basal  pentagon  with  the  rounded 
angles  on  the  plates;  second,  a  rather  smooth  outer  fourth,  bent 
inward  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  and  forming  a  concave 
margin  to  the  plate  ornamented  only  with  numerous  extremely  fine, 
raised,  irregular  ridges  usually  running  toward  the  interradial 
plates ;  the  boundary  of  this  portion  marked  by  a  well  defined 
raised  ridge  concave  toward  the  base  of  the  plate;  in  other  Rhodo- 
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crinidae  this  ridge  usually  is  continued  as  an  unbroken  line  along 
the  margins  of  the  radials  and  brachials  up  to  II  Br,,  but  in  this 
species  is  broken  once  or  twice  on  the  basal,  is  lost  at  the  sutures, 
and  appears  along  the  other  plates  only  as  a  series  of  rough,  don- 
ated tubercles;  third,  the  middle  portion  of  the  plate  shows  a  few 


jironiiiu'ut  raised  tiilx'rdes  on  either  side  which  indicate  ridges  which 
are  also  represented  on  the  radials  by  similar  tubercles. 

The  radials  present  alxiut  the  same  area  as  the  basals.  The  first 
brachial  is  smaller  and  bears  also  a  median  raw  of  lidxTcles.  The 
primaxil  is  still  smaller.  The  first  secuniiibraeiis  and  the  inter- 
sec  undibraclis  arc  nearly  the  si;^c  of  the  primaxil.  the  arm  plates 
become  ahniptly  smaller  at  11  i'.r,,  the  first  plate  of  tlio  first  piniudes 
is  iitarly  as  large  as  II  Br._.  and  is  in  contact  with  the  three  next 
fiillowing  brachials. 
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In  all  but  the  anal  interradius  there  is  a  single  large  plate  com- 
pletely surrounded  and  separated  from  all  other  plates  by  from 
13  to  14  "  supplementary  "  plates  in  contact  with  it.  The  two  upper 
plates  of  this  circlet  are  usually  the  larger  and  are  capped  by  an 
additional  plate  over  which  meet  the  first  plates  of  two  opposing 
pinnules.  In  each  right  and  left  posterolateral  interradius  addi- 
tional supplementaries  increase  the  total  number  of  plates  to  18, 
the  post.  IR  has  two  large  plates  neither  of  which  is  completely 
surrounded  by  supplementary  plates  next  the  r.  post.  R. 

The  third  plate  of  each  first  pinnule  sends  inward  two  thin  sheet- 
like extensions,  one  each  side  of  the  very  narrow  ambulacral  groove, 
that  are  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  face  of  the 
plate  and  reach  more  than  halfway  in  toward  the  center  of  the 
tegmen;  the  plates  above  this  send  in  shorter  extensions  and  the 
fifth  plate  reaches  the  edge  of  the  tegmen.  The  second  plates  of 
the  second  pinnules  (the  first  inner  pair  of  each  radius)  have 
similar  sheetlike  extensions;  the  upper  edges  of  the  contiguous 
sheets  of  these  pinnules  are  covered  with  a  single  row  of  rather 
large  tegmenal  plates. 

The  tegmen  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  a  radial  series  of 
struts  formed  in  this  manner  and  preventing  an  inward  closing  of 
the  bases  of  the  arms ;  the  tegmen  would  thus  be  rigid,  not  flexible, 
and  would  be  nearly  flat,  the  arms  closing  over  it. 

On  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  plates  of  the  third 
pinnules  and  midway  between  them  and  the  top  of  the  second  plates 
of  the  second  pinnules  there  is  a  rectangular  opening  into  the  calyx 
(10  in  all)  and  a  little  distance  above  this  is  another  and  larger 
channel,  the  food  groove,  directly  roofed  over  by  the  small  plates  of 
the  tegmen,  and  the  ambulacral  grooves  of  the  third  joint  of  the 
second  pinnule  lead  into  this  opening.  The  ring  of  larger  plates 
around  the  anus  is  not  complete  but  open  toward  the  center  of 
L.  post.  R. 

Remarks.  I  am  again  indebted  to  Dr  J.  F.  Whiteaves  for  his 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  give  some  time  to  the  study  of  this 
specimen.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr  Walter 
Billings  who  sent  me  a  cup  analysis  he  had  made  of  the  same,  show- 
ing about  140  plates. 

By  removing  incrustation  from  the  cup,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
represent  some  90  additional  plates  but  otherwise  my  analysis  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  Mr  Billings  save  in  the  lost  calyx  plates 
of  L.  post.  R.  (shaded)  where  I  find  indications  of  but  two  missing 
plates  where  Mr  Billings  gives  three. 
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HERCOCRinus  gen.  nov. 

epKoi,  a  snare;  Kpivov^  a  lily 

Genotype  Hercocrinus  elegans 

Calyx  more  or  less  flattened  at  the  base  with  a  basal  narrow  con- 
cavity involving  less  than  half  of  each  basal ;  infrabasals  very 
small  and  completely  covered  by  the  column.  Radials  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  exposed  portion  of  basals.  Primibrachs  two,  first  se- 
cundibrachs  are  unsymmetrical  secundaxils  each  giving  off  a  large 
pinnule  which  is  incorporated  with  the  cup  and  the  first  joint  of 
which  meets  its  neighbor  over  the  topmost  interbrachial ;  all  sub- 
sequent brachials  also  bear  pinnules  and  the  first  two  of  these  are. 
also  incorporated  with  the  cup  or  meet  to  form  a  wcblike  extension 
of  the  bases  of  the  arms.  Arms  two  to  each  ray,  the  brachials  of 
each  zigzag  up  to  at  least  the  tenth,  beyond  that  unknown;  inter- 
secundibrachs  absent.  Tegmen  of  very  numerous  small  plates 
forming  a  basin  whose  margins  extend  upward  on  the  arm  bases 
and  whose  center  is  more  or  less  elevated  in  a  nearly  central  mound 
containing  the  anus.  Interradii  often  differing  from  each  other 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  plates,  the  radials  usually  separated  from 
each  other  by  two  interradials.  One  or  more  larger  central  or 
eccentric  plates  more  or  less  surrounded  by  other  interbrachials. 
Supplementary  plates  present  but  not  so  numerous  or  so  regularly 
arranged  as  in  Deocrinus.  Anal  interradius  not  to  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.  Stem  circular,  lumen  about  one  sixth 
the  stem  diameter,  pentagonal,  the  angles  at  the  stem  joints  and 
therefore  radial  in  position. 

Remarks.  Ilercocriinis  mav  be  distincruishcd  from  Diabolo- 
crinus  by  its  narrow  basal  concavity:  its  completely  covered  in- 
frabasals; its  interradial  spaces  do  not  "connect  with  the  disc 
plates,  or,  properly  speaking,  pass  into  the  disc  "  [\V  &  S]  ;  the 
anal  interradius  is  not  wider  than  the  others,  the  ventral  disc  is 
composed  of  very  small,  not  "  rather  large  plates  "  and  the  cohnnn 
does  not  possess  a  pentalobate  canal.  The  tegmen  is  more  like 
that  of  Archaeocrinus  but  the  calyx  is  not  elongate,  the  arms  do 
not  branch  and  supplementary  plates  are  numerous. 

Hercocrinus  elegans  sp.   nov. 

Plate  q;  cup  analysis  furun*  u  nf  toxt 

Description  of  type.  Cup  12  mm  wide,  7  nun  high,  base  flat- 
tened, rather  pentangular. 
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Infrabasals  completely  concealed  by  proximal  stem  joints,  basal 
pit  or  depression  4  mm  in  diameter  or  but  little  more  than  the 
diameter  of  the  stem  joints  which  measure  3.5  mm. 

Basals  with  smooth  transverse  elevated  ridge,  angled  on  the  plate, 
making  a  pentagonal  boundary  to  the  basal  concavity.  There  is 
3  transverse  raised  ridge  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
between  this  and  the  first  there  are  three  finer  ridges  the  inner- 
most of  which  meets  the  angle  of  the  first  mentioned  ridge.  Be- 
tween this  last  finer  ridge  and  the  heavy  transverse  one  the  plate 
is  depressed,  the  inner  angle  of  the  radial  is  also  depressed  and 
thus  two  basals  and  a  radial  unite  to  form  a  well  marked  depressed 


triangular  pit;  one  basal  is  marked  by  two  short  lines  within  this 
pit,  in  the  others  it  is  smooth.  The  outermost  of  these  plate  ridges 
crosses  the  suture  and  continues  over  the  sides  of  the  radials  which 
are  slightly  smaller  than  the  exposed  surface  of  the  basals.  This 
marginal  ridge  is  about  .6  mm  from  the  edge  of  tlie  plate  and  marks 
off  an  outer  depressed,  smooth  and  concave  surface  (the  outer- 
most edge  of  the  radials  being  again  slightly  raised  where  they 
meet  the  interradials).  Some  of  the  finer  lines  of  the  basals  after 
passing  over  the  radials  are  continued  up  the  brachials  in  an  ir- 
regular manner  as  a  fine  central  line,  with  here  and  there  others, 
on  a  strongly  convex  medial  space  which  otherwise  would  be  re- 
markably smooth.  The  brachials  are  also  edged  with  a  very  smooth 
concave  border  like  that  on  the  edge  of  the  radials. 
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Interradials  and  interbrachials  with  highly  convex  somewhat 
polished  surfaces  resembling  a  setting  of  precious  stones.  The 
cup  analysis,  figure  6,  shows  best  the  relation  of  these  but  in  the 
crushed  interradial  areas  a  few  of  the  lines  may  be  due  to  frac- 
tures instead  of  sutures.  Plate  9  will  show  clearly  the  appearance 
of  some  of  these  interradial  "  jeweled  "  areas. 

Tegmen  of  some  hundreds  of  very  small  plates  nmning  out  to  and 
a  little  over  the  bases  of  the  arms  and  merging  into  well  defined 
rows  of  covering  plates.  The  tegmen  with  this  extended  cover- 
ing of  the  arms  and  pinnules  forms  a  wide  and  rather  smooth  basin 
save  for  the  pointed  elevations  of  the  tegmen  plates.  The  tegmen 
has  been  crushed  in  on  one  side  and  the  structure  of  the  anus  is 
not  clearly  manifest. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to  L  y  r  i  o  c  r  i  n  u  s  ? 
b  e  e  c  h  c  r  i  Hudson*  and  the  latter  belongs  to  the  present  genus 
and  should  be  known  as  Hercocrinus  bcecheri.  H. 
b  e  e  c  h  e  r  i  lacks  the  larger  more  flattened  and  pentangular  base, 
the  five  prominent  triangular  indentations  of  which  the  lower  angle 
of  each  radial  forms  a  part,  and  the  more  numerous  convex  polished 
interradials  of  H.  elegans. 

Hercocrinus  ornatus  sp.  nov. 

Plate  10;  cup  analysis  fiKun.^  7  of  text 

Description  of  type.  Cup  nearly  globular,  greatest  width  13.5 
mm,  at  base  of  primaxils;  narrowing  above  to  11.3  at  II  Bro.  Im- 
mediately above  this  plate  the  arm  starts  outward  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  From  the  bases  of  the  primaxils  the  cup  curves 
regularly  downward  to  a  width  of  5  mm  at  the  edge  of  the  busal 
concavity.     Vertical  hight  from  base  to  legmen   11   mm. 

Infrabasals  small,  completely  hidden  by  the  proximal  p(^rtion 
of  the  column.  Hasals  with  a  rough  raised  transverse  ridge  which 
forms  a  raised  circular  border  to  the  rather  narrow  basal  con- 
vexity. From  this  ridge  the  face  of  the  plates  is  directed  outward 
at  an  angle  of  the  cup.  In  addition  to  this  ridge  there  is  another 
rough  and  prominent  one  parallel  with  it  but  near  the  outer  margin 
of  the  basals.  These  plates  possess  a  few  shorter  ridges  and 
numerous  pitted  depressions,  giving  them  a  rather  rough  and  re- 
ticulated aspect. 

The  radials  are  but  little  larger  than  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
basals,  they  are  also  similarly  roughened  by  fine  reticulated  ridges 
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with  numerous  small  sliallow  pits  scattered  between.  Each  sup- 
ports at  its  apex  two  very  nearly  c(iual  interradial  plates  with 
usually  a  vertical  suture  between  them. 

First  brachials  about  2.5  mm  wide  and  nearly  square.     The  outer 


"scparutod  by  a  unifLc  dL;tiiict  plate'^  arc  separated  quite  rcgulaflv  by  a  pair  at  nearly  e^ual 
intcnadial  iilatcs.  The  deprcsied  platv  boundaric!)  and  raised  ridues  have  been  but  ToueUy 
indieated.    The  inttTTBdial  area  to  the  left  of  the  upper  one  la  the  area  shown  in  plate  lo. 


Two  dcprvs^ns  acruw  the  tnp  of  the  central  pUt«  «  Uiii  area  are  stronitly  ii .^ 

sutures  and  onn  of  these  is  ivprescntcd  in  part  by  a  dotted  line.  ThephntoRraph  made  the 
deprw^oni  appi.-ir  as  miturci  tnd  they  wi-rc  so  drawn  for  plate  lo.  The  ansles  of  tht  sur- 
ruundinsc  plates  in  thin  fiGure  wnuld  surest  th.it  the  arranRtinent  of  plate  lo  is  the  currcct 
one.    The  fine  li:.c  of  the  tuturp  itsc-lf  is  often  hnrd  to  detict. 

proiTiinent  transverse  ridge  of  the  basals  is  continued  along  the 
edjjes  of  the  radials  and  brachials  and  over  the  outer  edge  of  II  Bri. 
The  whole  ridge  fomis  an  almost  complete,  raised  boundary  about 
.6  mill  outside  the  edges  of  the  circu\ar  qy  sW^A-j  ov^  \t*.mx^S\A 
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areas.  The  margins  of  the  basals,  radials  and  brachials  marked 
off  by  this  ridge  are  depressed  and  concave.  These  ridges  fork 
once  on  the  radials  near  their  upper  borders  and  the  inner  branches 
unite  to  form  an  extremely  faint  medial  ridge  on  the  elevated  and 
flattened  surface  of  the  brachials.  The  outer  ridge  forks  again, 
rather  more  prominently,  on  the  primaxils,  the  inner  branches  cross- 
ing near  the  upper  angles  of  this  plate  and  thus  giving  the  II  Br 
two  prominent  parallel  ridges  each. 

The  cup  plates  surrounding  the  tegnien  are  very  thick  and  heavy 
and  extend  their  lateral  edges  radially  inward  to  the  depth  of 
3  mm,  a  feature  similar  to  that  found  in  D  e  o  c  r  i  n  u  s  a  s  p  e  r  - 
a  t  u  s  .  Ambulacral  grooves  very  narrow  and  not  showing  at  all 
on  the  lower  plates  of  the  first  pinnules. 

Bases  of  arms  zigzag.  Lower  pinnules  of  four  or  five  rather 
stout  joints,  each  meeting  its  neighbor  with  a  wide  flat  face  for- 
bidding an  erect  position  of  the  arm  bases.  These  bases  with  the 
anns  closed  would  project  outward  above  II  Bto  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  cup.  For  the  arrangement 
of  the  interbrachials  see  cup  analysis,  figure  7. 

Tegmen  of  numerous  very  small  pieces  extending  outward  over 
the  lower  pinnules  and  arm  bases. 

Anal  tube  short  and  stout,  about  3.5  mm  high ;  moundlike  at 
its  base  with  a  width  of  about  5  mm ;  position  very  nearly  central. 

Column  of  nearly  unifonn  circular  rings  3.3  mm  in  diameter 
with  a  pentagonal  lumen  i  mm  in  diameter ;  rings  incised  about 
halfwav  in  to  lumen. 

Genus  archaeocrinus  Wachsmuth  and  Springer 
Archaeocrinus   ?  delicatus  sp.  no  v. 

Fi^jurr  8 

This  species  is  described  from  a  fragment  which  is  remarkably 
well  preserved  and  free  from  incrustation  both  inside  and  out, 
save  that  some  fragments  of  the  stem  and  a  little  deposit  still 
partly  fill  the  basal  concavity.  This  concavity  is  about  6  mm 
across  and  nearly  5  mm  deep.  About  two  thirds  of  the  depth  of 
this  cup  is  due  to  five  completely  fused  infrabasals  leaving  an  inner 
pentagonal  opening  2  mm  across.  All  the  preserved  plates  are 
remarkablv  thin,  that  is  about  one  third  of  i  mm  in  thickness,  and 
all  sutures  are  very  plainly  visible  save  alone  those  of  this  fused 
cup.    Neither  sunshine  nor  compound  microscope  ^\\o>ns  >Jcv^vcv  %"^n^ 
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for  a  trace  of  external  thickening  shown  on  a  few  interradial  lines 
and  designating  their  position. 

Basals  five ;  a  depressed  distal  surface  about  one  fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  plate  bears  about  16  very  fine,  slightly  rough,  uniform 
and  parallel  ridges  which  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of 
the  plate  and  cross  over  the  suture  and  on  to  the  interradials ; 
from  their  common  suture  to  this  depressed  portion  there  are  about 
24  similar  lines  running  also  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate  and  crossing  over  the  suture  and  on  to  the  radials ;  the  prox- 
imal fourth  of  the  plate  is  bent  rather  suddenly  upward  to  fonn 


^..i  in 

,._,  i« 
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;^C^ 
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■  iW^ 
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l^^______.      Gt(il-'-"-" 

jn  of  a  photoirranh  of  the  exterior  of  a  basal  portin 
.  The  liiu',  paralli^l.  umamenlal  liiws  of  the  p!steiHr< 
nlate  to  thu  luht  where  thev  had  been  ttrtnethened  a. 


a  portion  of  the  basal  concavity,  between  this  bend  and  the  middle 
area  there  is  a  raised  stronger  ridge  like  a  V  with  very  widely 
open  arms,  the  angle  turned  away  from  the  basal  crater  and  thus 
forming  a  portion  of  a  basal  pentagonal  ridge. 

The  radials  are  similarly  ornamented  with  the  fine  lines,  from 
8  to  12  to  the  mm,  which  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  sutures. 
The  radials  are  completely  separated  by  large  interradials  without 
any  supplementary  plates.  The  anal  interradial  has  an  extra  plate 
and  gives  an  additional  angle  to  the  radial  of  1.  post.  R.  The 
cup  has  a  rather  wide  and  somewhat  flattened  base,  the  distance 
across  at  level  of  outer  suture  of  the  radials  measuring  about 
16  mm. 
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One  brachial  shows  in  1.  post.  R,  but  it  bears  the  same  orna- 
mentation. The  species  is  easily  recognized  by  single  plates,  there 
being  no  others  that  can  be  confused  with  it.  The  fused  infra- 
basals  and  the  absence  of  a  median  line  up  the  brachials  make  the 
generic  reference  somewhat  doubtful.  Each  radial  has  a  somewhat 
raised  mound  just  above  the  middle  and  if  these  are  connected  with 
lines  convex  toward  the  angles  of  the  inner  pentagon,  they  will 
outline  a  raised  basal  portion  and  partly  outline  five  depressed  in- 
terradial  areas.  The  species  is  described  here  to  call  attention  to 
an  example  of  fused  infrabasals  in  a  member  of  the  Rhodocrinidae 
and  to  the  internal  visceral  ridge  of  the  anal  interradius.  The  fused 
condition  of  the  infrabasals  was  apparently  due  to  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  plates.  Homoplasy  then  should  perhaps  lead  us 
to  expect  a  similar  condition  of  things  in  Blastoidocrinus  and  in 
other  species  not  yet  examined. 

I  wish  in  closing  to  thank  many  of  my  students  and  others  who 

have  taken  an  interest  in  this  decomposed  material  and  have  given 

mc  valuable  help  in  assorting  the  same,  and  I  wish  also  to  thank 

Dr  John  M.  Clarke  for  the  loan  of  literature  connected  with  the 

.  subject  and  for  numerous  other  courtesies. 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF  PLATES 
Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  07 

The  upper  figure  shows  the  oral  surface  with  its  star-shaped  apical  piece. 
The  wing  plates  were  lost  from  ray  IV  exposing  several  of  the  covering 
pieces.  Six  of  these  and  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  double  row  were 
partly  outlined  with  ink  on  the  original  photograph.  Although  the 
figures  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  originals, 
additional  boundaries  can  still  be  detected.  The  upper  boundaries  of 
the  deltoids  were  also  marked. 

The  lower  figure  shows  the  aboral  surface  of  the  same  specimen.  A  few  of 
the  sutures  were  lined  with  ink  on  the  photograph.  Pencil  marks  used 
in  finding  the  center  were  allowed  to  remain  and  two  circles  drawn  from 
this  center.  On  the  outer  of  these,  small  portions  of  extended  radii  were 
marked  to  show  the  slight  displacement  of  the  rajrs.  With  the  exceptions 
mentioned  there  has  been  no  retouching  of  the  photographs. 

The  original  is  from  a  yet  undetermined  horizon  of  the  Chazy  limestone  of 
Valcour  island,  Lake  Champlain,  but  the  position  is  probably  near  the 
upper  portion  of  the  middle  beds. 

The  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  E.  M.  Hudson. 
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PLATE  a 


Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  97 

A  side  view  of  the  specimen  figured  in  plate  i.  The  wing  plates  with  adhering 
portions  of  the  brachioles  had  been  broken  from  rays  III  and  V.  These 
were  replaced  for  the  photograph.  A  few  of  the  sutures  and  a  small  part 
of  the  system  of  brachioles  were  marked  that  they  might  be  reproduced 
with  greater  distinctness. 
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Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedena  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  97 

Two  views  of  the  specimen  figured  in  plates  i  and  2 ,  showing  different  inter- 
radii  ;  a  few  of  the  sutures  marked  with  ink. 

At  a  in  the  lower  figure  may  be  seen  the  edee  of  a  sheet  of  brachioles  which 
are  bent  away  from  the  broken  wing  plate.  In  the  larger  photograph 
this  edge  shows  traces  of  an  inner  row  of  side  pieces.  At  b  the  deltoid 
is  much  worn,  as  if  the  plate  had  been  rubbed  against  some  interfering 
object  during  growth.  The  section  of  the  deltoid  with  its  hydrospires 
and  two  bounding  ambulacra  was  made  at  or  very  close  to  the  dotted  line  c 
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Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  97 

Figures  a-f  are  of  radials  of  different  ages  viewed  from  their  bases  and  showing 

radiating  grooves  and  marginal  growth  lines. 
Figures  g--n  are  of  exterior  surfaces  of  radials  viewed  in  an  inverted  position. 

It  is  this  surface  that  forms  the  inside  of  the  craterlike  hollow  at  the  base. 
Figure  i  shows  the  interior  surface  of  a  radial,  the  thick  sutures  where  it 

meets  the  bibrachials  and  the  larger  interradials,  and  the  narrowing  at  the 

suture  to  meet  the  smallest  of  the  lower  interradials. 
Fibres  j-k  are  of  radials  seen  from  their  edges;  j  has  a  vertical  ridge  on  the 

mterior  surface  for  the  attachment  of  viscera,  this  ridge  is  not  present  in 

i   and   k. 
Figures  l-n  are  of  bibrachials ;  1  shows  two  as  they  join  each  other,  m  shows 

the  interior  surface  and  the  remarkable  widening  of  the  face  of  the  suture, 

n  shows  the  exterior  surface,  and  a  deltoid  suture  with  its  transverse 

respiratory  grooves.     The  last  plate  is  of  a  less  common  form,  i.  e.  is  more 

acute  at  the  apex. 
The  plates  figured  show  some  marked  variation  but  all  are  from  the  same 

locality  as  the  more  complete  specimen.     They  are  now  in  the  New  York 

State  Museum. 
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PLATE  7 


Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  07 

Figures  a-j  are  views  of  outer  surfaces  of  deltoids  of  different  ages;  a-d  show 
only  vertical,  foldlike  ridges;  f-j  increasine  differentiation  of  surface 
markings  due  to  additional  areas  added  at  the  border;  in  **i"  the  earlier 
deltoid  has  come  to  lie  in  a  margin  composed  of  apparent  folds  which  lie 
at  right  angles  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  plate;  in  **j"  these  lateral  ridges 
are  even  better  developed. 

Figure  h  is  unique  in  its  surface  markings  and  figure  e  in  its  angles. 

Figure  j  shows  clearly  the  incised  hydrospire  exits  where  the  margin  of  the 
plate  meets  the  displaced  bibrachial.  For  the  corresponding  grooves  on 
the  bibrachial  see  tne  lower  edge  of  figure  n  on  plate  4. 

Figures  k-o  show  the  inner  surfaces  of  five  plates  of  different  ages.  There 
has  been  no  widening  of  the  hydrospire  grooves  with  age.  Figure 
n  shows  traces  of  the  thin  sheets  of  the  hydrospires  themselves. 

The  specimen  represented  at  j  is  the  property  of  Mr  Percy  E.  Ra3niiond. 
The  other  specimens  figured  are  now  m  the  New  York  State  Museum. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  hydrospire  exits  are  less  in  number  than  the 
hydrospire  folds  that  feed  them.  Two  or  three  folds  occasionally  empty 
through  one  exit.  There  is  evidence  of  partial  or  incipient  anastomosis 
along  the  line  of  hydrospire  origin. 
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Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  Q7 

Views  of  four  different  first  wing  plates  are  presented  in  figures  a-d;  of  four 
second  wing  plates  in  figures  e-n  (though  n  may  possibly  represent  a  thiid 
wing  plate);  and  views  of  three  different  thiixl  wing  plates  are  given  in 
figures  1-k. 

Figures  a,  e  and  i  are  of  sides  of  plates,  figure  d  shows  the  plate  as  viewed 
from  one  end,  figure  k  from  the  inner  edge  and  showing  impressions  of 
covering  pieces  which  have  been  outlined  in  figure  1,  while  the  six  remain- 
ing figures  are  of  outer  surfaces. 

The  ornamentation  of  f  was  produced  by  additions  to  the  sides  and  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  plate  which  were  made  successively  after  periods  of  rest. 
This  marking  has  been  more  or  less  masked  in  the  other  plates  figured. 
The  third  wing  plate  shown  at  k  evidently  did  not  terminate  the  line  but 
must  have  been  followed  by  a  fourth. 

These  plates  are  now  in  the  ^few  York  State  Museum. 
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Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens  Billings  (sp.) 

Page  97 

Figures  a-o  are  of  the  under  or  inner  surfaces  of  what  the  author  has  called 
apical  or  anal  pieces.  They  show  the  gradual  development  of  a  depression 
(due  to  downward  growth  of  the  piece)  which  led  Mr  E.  Billings  to  describe 
them  as  possessing  a  "central  perforation."  The  oldest  member  of  the 
series  seems  to  clearly  show  the  impression  of  five  subtegmenal?  plates 
of  the  peristome,  the  one  in  the  lower  interradius  of  the  fizure  being  dis- 
placed. Other  figures,  particularly  1,  show  traces  of  the  displaced  plate 
and  of  the  other  plates. 

Figures  p,  q  and  x  are  of  outer  surfaces.  A  four  rayed  piece  is  shown  at  g  and 
a  six  rayed  piece  at  x. 

The  remaining  figures  are  of  stem  joints  and  of  roots  that  may  belong  to  tliis 
species. 

The  specimens  figured  are  now  in  the  New  York  State  Museum. 
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Deocrinus  asperatus  Billings  (sp.) 
Page  zaa 

Two  views  of  the  type  of  "Rhodocrinus"    asperatus  Billings. 

Most  of  the  sutures  and  a  few  of  the  small  plates  of  the  tegmen  were 

outlined  on  the  photograph  before  reproduction. 
The  unique  original  is  from  the  Chazy  limestone  and  was  found  "in  a  quarry 

about  2  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Montreal."     It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 

the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa. 
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Hercocrinus  elegAiis  sp.  nov. 

Two  views  of  the  only  specimen  found.  The  base  has  suffered  some  dis- 
placement and  one  side  nas  been  cm^ed  in.  Some  of  the  filled  in  material 
between  the  plates  of  the  base  has  been  indicated  by  cross  hat^iin|^. 

The  specimen  is  from  the  same  horizon  that  yielded  the  Blastoidocnnus  and 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  writer. 
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Hercocrinus  omatus  sp.  nov. 

Page  X37 

From  a  photograph  of  the  only  specimen  found.     A  few  sutures  have  been 

marked  with  ink  to  show  them  the  more  clearly. 
The  specimen  is  from  the  same  horizon  that  yielded  the  Blastoidocrinus  and 

is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  writer. 
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SOME  KEW  DEVOXIC  FOSSILS 


JOHN  M.  CLARKE 
Introductory   note 

It  is  not  a  customary  procedure  of  the  writer  to  issue  preliminary 
reports  on  investigations  in  progress,  but  to  insure  some 
part  of  the  results  of  labors  extending  over  several  years, 
it  seems  well  to  make  exception  in  the  present  case  by  pub- 
lishing the  following  notes  on  some  of  the  Devonic  fossils  that  have 
come  under  consideration  during  this  time.  Fuller  accounts  and 
more  elaborate  illustration  of  them  will  follow  in  proper  time  and 
without  undue  delay.  Tliese  species  are  from  the  representatives 
of  the  New  York  early  Devonic  furmatiims  in  Gaspe,  Province  of 
Quebec;  Dalhousie,  Province  of  New  ISrunswick  ;  cnstcm  and  cen- 
tral Maine.  It  may  be  added  that  they  are  tlie  iucidoits  of  a  some- 
what protracted  study  of  features  in  the  Early  Dcronic  Strjli- 
graphy  and  Physiography  of  Eastern  Korlh  .hiwrica  and  all  are 
believed  to  be  new  to  science. 

TRILOBITES 

Dalmanites  griffoni  nov. 

In  lobation  of  tail  there  is  little  to  distin.s^uijli  this  specits  from 
D.  micrurus  Green,  and  the  genfral  outline  <>(  the  head  and  of 


the  glabellar  lobes  is  similar,  but  in  excavating  these  fossils  from 
the    compact   residual   clay   into   which   the   rock   at   the   locality 
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indicated  has  altered  I  observed  and  made  note  of  a 
cephalon  on  the  anterior  limb  of  which  was  a  very  pro- 
nounced elongate  and  spatulate  extension,  as  is  represented 
in  outline  in  our  figure.  This  was  so  fragile  that  I  was  un- 
able to  preserve  it  and  no  other  specimen  of  the  cephalon  was 
complete  in  this  frontal  region.  It  is  such  a  prolongation  or  snout 
as  one  sees  in  Salter's  figure  of  D.  longicaudatus  [British 
Trilobites,  1864,  pi.  3,  fig.  19]  from  the  Wenlock  shale  which  one 
may  regard  as  an  incipient  condition  of  the  Probolium  condition. 
Lower  Devonic.     St  Alban  beds,  Griffon  Cove  river,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanites  coxius  nov. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  pygidium  subequally  triangular 
and  distinctly  flat  with  relatively  narrow  axis  and  broad  sides. 
The  margins  have  a  slight  outward  curve  and  meet  behind  in  a 
short  broad  caudal  spine.     The  pleural  ribs  extend  very  nearly  to 


the  margin  and  on  the  cast  they  appear  to  be  elevated  abruptly 
on  the  posterior  edge  and  slope  gradually  from  this  edge  upward. 
The  same  character  is  noticeable  on  the  segments  of  the  axis.  The 
intervening  grooves  are  thus  not  sharply  defined  except  at  their 
upper  margins.  There  are  12  of  these  flattened  shelving  ribs  on 
the  pleura  and  12  to  15  on  the  axis.  Each  of  the  pleural  ribs  shows 
trace  of  a  fine  surface  groove.  The  test  is  very  thin  and  its  sur- 
face so  far  as  known  very  finely  granulated.  The  specimen  has 
a  length  of  35  mm  and  a  width  of  44  mm.  I  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  known  species  with  which  to  compare  this  tail.  In  respect 
to  the  character  of   its   segments  and  its  thin  test   it   is  like  D. 
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limalurus,  the  well  known  Upper  Siluric  species  of  New  York, 
but  therein  the  resemblance  ceases. 
Lower  Devonic.     Probably  from  Cape  Rosier,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanites  dolbeli  nov. 

Certain  cephala  and  pygidia  which  there  are  good  reasons  for 
assigning  to  each  other  present  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
several  well  known  species  of  the  same  subgeneric  type.     The  lat- 


ter are  D.  pleuroptyx  of  tlic  Mew  Scollaiul  beds  (Helder- 
bergian),  D,  stem  mat  us  of  the  Oriskany  and  D,  anchiops 
of  the  Schoharie  grit.  Generally  speaking  these  four  species  are 
alike  in  the  following  respects:  They  arc  all  forms  which  attain 
a  large  size,  have  notably  short  and  broad  cephala,  with  the  first 
and  second  glabellar  lobes  fused  <listally  and  elevated  to  the  eye 
lobe,  frontal  border  with  a  row  iif  crenulations  at  the  edge,  the 
more  conspicuous  being  terminal,  grooved  eye  base,  faint  if  any 
groove  along  the  lateral  facial  suture,  and  inosculating  surface 
markings  on  the  cheeks.  The  tails  are  broadly  triangular  and 
sparse  ribbed  ending  in  caudal  spines  not  greatly  extended. 
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By  tabulating  the  differentials  of  these  four  species  we  shall  in- 
dicate the  features  in  which  D.  d  o  1  b  e  I  i  is  unlike  the  rest. 


y. 

.ten,n,atu. 

anchiop. 

dolbeli 

Cephalon 

Short 

Longer 

Short 

Short 

OccipiUd  ring 

No  ipine 

No  spine 

Spiae 

No  f  pine 

Confluent  papillut  on 
cheeks 

Conspicuous 

Inconspicuous 

Inconspieuoui 

Inconspicuou, 

Suture  line  on  cheek 

Flush 

Flush 

Depressed  ' 

Flush 

Pygidhun 
Lat*ral  ribs 

M-U 

9-.0 

8-e 

8-9 

Axial  rib. 

■  3-(lS> 

*-(n) 

(.-(14) 

.O-(.J) 

Ribs 

Deeply  kt™ 

ved 

"'L^r'-'- 

"""Ln^"" 

Faintlyfrrooved. 
rounded 

Caudal  spins 

Short.       ac 

"■ 

Broad,    obtuse, 
not    elevated 
axially 

ed."pt5rued" 

Broad.  some- 
what extend. 

£^nr"Tn'd 
not    elevated 

Sharing  its  principal  structures  with  the  other  three  and  sep- 
arated from  them  by  differentials  which  are  of  the  same  quality 
as  those  distinguishing  other  members  of  the  series,  D.  dolbeli 
represents  a  notably  early  Devonic  type  of  structure. 

Dimensions.  Cephalon:  large  examples  attain  an  axial  length 
of  40  mm  and  a  width  of  75  mm.  Pygidium :  an  average  example 
has  a  length  of  40  mm  and  a  width  of  60  mm. 

Lower  Det'Onic.     Grande  Greve  and  Shiphead,  P.  Q, 

Dalmanites   lowi  nov. 
A  very  distinct  type  of  structure  is  presented  by  a  few  pygidia 
which  are  of  considerable  size,  relatively  quite  short,  broad  at  the 


top,  with  pleural  ribs  10  or  11  in  number,  the  last  three  of  which 
are  simple  and  faint  but  all  the  rest  very  strongly  duplicate  through- 
out their  entire  extent  becoming  obsolete  at  or  just  within  the 
margin.     The  axis  is  broad  and  the  dorsal  furrows  rapidly  approx- 
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imate;  it  bears  ii  or  12  segments  and  its  apex  is  not  abrupt  but 
merges  into  a  low  median  ridge  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
The  terminal  spine  is  little  more  than  a  broad  and  short  rather 
obtuse  expansion.  The  surface  of  the  test  is  finely  granulate  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  coarser  pustules  on  the  axis.  The  .speci- 
mens average  26  mm  in  length  and  29  mm  in  width. 

This  style  of  pygidial  structure  with  strongly  bifurcate  pleural 
nbs  is  represented  in  the  faunas  of  the  early  Devonic  elsewhere 
by  such  species  as  D.  bi  si  gnat  us  Clarke  (Oriskany)  and 
D,  dentatus  Barrett  (Oriskany).  It  is  probable  that  the 
cephala  of  all  have  a  crenulated  or  dentate  border  as  D.  d  e  n  - 
*  a  t  [1  s  and  its  associate  D.  d  o  1  p  h  i  Clarke  are  known  to  have. 
Loifcr  Devonic.      Grande  Greve  and  Indian  Cove,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanttes  perceensis   nov. 

The  parts  foUnd  of  this  species  are  separated  pygidia  and  cra- 

•*idia.     In  the  latter  the   frontal   lobe  is  gently  rounded  and  dc- 

F*Tessed ;  the  first  and  second  lateral  lobes  well  fused  at  their  ex- 

*r-einities;  the  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  coarsely  papillose.     The 


pygiilium  is  broadly  trianpilar.  bui  Utile  archfd  at  the  sides;  the 
lateral  margins  ronnding  in  full  curves  and  the  tail  spine  short, 
acute  and  upturned;  the  axis  has  straiglit  regularly  converging 
cJorsal  furrows  and  its  wiilth  is  less  llian  two  thirds  the  width  of 
^ach  pleura.     It  bears  18-20  broad  flat  directly  transverse  annula- 
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tions  with  very  narrow  furrows.  The  fourth  and  eighth  annula- 
tions  bear  two  strong  nodes  on  the  axis  and  the  9th,  izth 
and  13th  show  fainter  traces  of  them.  The  broad  and  flat 
pleurae  bear  15-17  flat  ribs  grooved  by  narrow  and  sharply  incised 


oblique  furrows;  the  ribs  bend  abruptly  backward  near  the  margin 
and  are  discernible  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  shield.     They  are  also 
sparsely  but  very  irregularly  nodose,  the  nodes  being  large  and 
coarse.     The  whole  surface  is  finely  granular, 
Lozver  Devonic.     Perce  rock,  P.  Q, 
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Dalmanites  veiti  nov. 


Associated  with  specimens  of  D.  phacoptyx  from  the  lime- 
stone hills  behind  Peninsula,  Gaspe  Bay,  are  abundant  pygidia  and 
cephala  of  unifonii  size,  nnlike  the  species  with  which  they  are  as- 
sociated as  well  as  with  any  others  of  our  acquaintance.  These 
pygidia  are  relatively  small,  subequally  triangular,  flattened  above 
and  rather  abruptly  sloping  at  the  margins;  apparently  without  tail 
spine.  Tliere  are  ii~i2  lateral  ribs,  G  or  ~  of  which  are  grooved 
medially.  The  axis  bears  13-14  segments.  The  upper  limb  of 
each  of  the  divided  lateral  ribs  carries  2.  3  or  4  pustnles  so  devel- 


oped as  to  overhang  the  sulcus,  while  each  scfiment  of  the  axis 
bears  a  single  row  of  5.  6  or  7  pustules.  The  length  of  these 
shields  will  average  23  mm  wilh  an  anterior  width  of  29  mm. 

The  cephala  belonging  to  these  pygidia  arc  not  completely  pre- 
served but  indicate  a  type  of  simple  glabellar  lob.ition  as  in  D. 
m  i  c  r  u  r  u  s,  with  closely  pustuiosc  surface.  The  border  is  smooth 
laterally  but  in  front  is  extended  into  a  short  crenulated  snout  or 
shelf  as  in  D.  plenroptyx  and  D.  <l  o  1  h  e  1  i  though  less 
expanded  at  t!ic  sides  than  in  either  of  these. 

There  is  undeniable  similarity  Ix'twecn  this  fossil  and  the  D.  b  i- 
signatus  descrilwd  by  me  from  the  Oriskaiiy  of  Becraft  moun- 
tain.' The  latter,  known  only  from  the  pygidium.  has  the  part  nar- 
rower and  more  elongate  and  its  axial  pustules  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  a  Inngilndinal  median  donlile  row.  That  species  we  have  noted 
(of.  cil.)  is  allied  to  T>.  d  e  n  t  a  t  u  s  llarrett  from  the  same  hori/on 
in  Orange  county.  \.  Y.  Init  in  ignorance  of  the  ccphalon  of  the 


:mi 
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former,  comparison  can  go  no  farther.  Dalmanites  vei  ^t  j 
has  a  type  of  cephalon  quite  unlike  that  of  D.  dentatus  whL  ^zrli 
is  dentate  on  the  entire  periphery. 

Locality.    This  species  has  been  found  only  in  a  loose  block 
the  limestone  ridge  behind  Peninsula,  Gaspe  Basin,  in  associati 
with  D.     phacoptyx,     Phacops     logani     gaspensi 
Platyceras   conulus,    Anoplia    nucleata   and  othi 
species  of  the  Grande  Greve  fauna. 

Lower  Devonic,     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanites  whiteavesi  nov. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  series  of  small  pygidia  some 
what  of  the  type  of  that  part  in  D.   anchiops   Green  but  mor 
particularly  like  that  of  D.  m  e  e  k  i ,  figures  of  which  may  be  foun 
in  Walcott's  Palaeontology  of  the  Eureka  District,  1884,  pi.  17,  fig^ 
5,  and  Palaeontology  of  Ne^v  York,  1888,  v.  7,  pi.  11  A,  fig.  29,  30; 


Dalmanites     whiteavesi 

that  is,  rather  short  and  subtriangular  but  with  rounded  margins  and 
an  extended,  slender  caudal  spine.  The  axis  is  moderately  broad 
and  convex  bearing  seven  or  eight  segments  which  are  well  rounded 
and  the  pleural  ribs  are  of  the  same  number,  flat  on  top  with  narrow 
intervals  and  each  is  grooved  by  a  fine  line. 

The  margins  of  the  shield  curve  slightly  outward  uniting  behind 
to  form  a  spine  which  has  about  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  shield. 
It  is  narrow,  ends  acutely  and  is  slightly  upturned.  As  a  whole 
the  shield  is  shorter,  relatively  broader  and  has  more  segments  than 
docs  D.  m  e  e  k  i.  The  latter  is  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Devonic 
series  in  Nevada. 

Lower  Devonic,     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanites  gaveyi  nov. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  species  in  which  the  frontal  margin 
of  the  head  bears  a  slight,  simple,  lobed  and  blunt  extension  with- 
out  accessory  processes  or  crcuvvValVons  ?A\m\?oc  \vi  ^^^^\.  \.o  l\val  of 
D.  griffon  i.     This  is  a  strv\cU\re  ai\.et  vV\e.\.^^v^ol'D.N\^\\'2Lxv^ 
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Hall  and  D.  1  i  m  u  1  u  r  u  s  Conrad  of  the  Niagaran,  of  which  a 
simple,  well  lobed  structure  of  the  glabella  is  an  accompaniment. 

This  species  has  been  observed  in  several  examples,  has  a  rather 
short  cephalon  in  which  the  glabella  is  subpentagonal,  the  dorsal 
furrows  not  deep  and  rather  obscure  at  the  outer  ends,  the  frontal 
lobe  highly  transverse,  right  short,  and  merging  directly  into  the 
frontal  extension.  The  glabellar  furrows  are  very  obscure,  the 
first  and  second  lobes  but  ill  defined,  slightly  swollen  and  club- 
shaped  but  the  third  lobes  are  linear  and  are  better  defined.     Eyes 


^^^niparatively  small  and  not  .^ulcatc  at  the  base,  check  spines  very 
*^*arrow  and  produced.  The  cheeks  slope  somewhat  abruptly  to 
^  thickened  and  rounded  edge  without  border.  The  surface  is 
*Tiarked  by  no  noticeable  pnstules  but  hv  a  fine  granular  ornament. 
"This  is  a  very  distinctive  and  rather  rare  type  of  structure  ex- 
pressed not  so  much  in  the  frnnta!  projection  as  in  the  somewhat 
swollen  aspect  of  tlic  glabellar  lobes  and  the  obsolescence  of  the 
furrows,  as  well  as  the  snioolhne.w  of  the  surface. 

Dimensions.  Length  12  mm,  width  23  mm.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens carries  a  considerable  part  of  the  thorax  but  tlic  pygidium 
of  this  species  is  not  yet  identified. 

Lozver  Drvonic.     Grande  Grevc,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanites  ploratus  nov. 

There  is  a  group  of  tubcrciilated  dalm.mites  in  the  early  Devonic 
rocks,  embracing  D.  den  tat  us  Barrett  (which  the  ornament  of 
the  cephalon  shows  to  be  a  Coryccplialus),  from  the  Port  Jervis 
Oriskany,  the  allied  D.  b  i  s  i  g  n  a  t  u  s  Clarke  and  D.  p  h  a  c  o  p  t  y  x 
H.  and  C.  iroin  the  J'ecraft  monntam  On%VaUN,  <.")i  'Cw, 
last  livo  the  pyffidium  of  the  fornicr  is  a  s\uc\d  ol  s\t'c\i«  ^I'.^i^t- 
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tions  with  regularly  widened  tubercles  on  the  axis,  in  the  other  it 
is  large  and  has  coarse  irregularly  scattered  tubercles.  The  pyg- 
idium  before  us  is  of  the  general  type  of  D,  bisignatus  but  is 
larger  and  considerably  more  segmented.  Thus  D.  bisignatus 
has  7-8  pleural  ribs  while  l>.  ploratus  has  15-16,  the  former 
10-12  axial  rings,  the  latter  20-22.  Notwithstanding  this  difference 
there  is  a  similarity  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  tubercles  or 


granules ;  on  the  annulations  there  is  a  single  row  of  four  of 
which  the  middle  ones  are  largest.  Passing  to  the  apex  of  the 
spindle  this  middle  pair  becomes  more  conspicuous  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  others  and  thus  there  appears  to  be  a  double  axial 
row  of  these  pustules.  On  the  pleurae  they  are  scattered  irreg- 
ularly and  faintly  over  the  sulcate  ribs.  Our  specimens  do  not 
show  whether  or  not  the  caudal  extremity  ends  in  a  spine. 

Lower  Devonic.     Loose  at  Cunningham's  camp,  4  miles  below 
Matagamon  lake,  Me. 


Dalmanites  (Probolium)   biardi  nov. 

Phacops   weaver!?    Salter.    Silurian  Trilobites.     1864.    p.  57,  fig-  »S 

Cephalon  broadly  subeJIiptical  in  outline,  short  axially,  like  the 
prevailing  type  in  contemporaneous  faunas  (D.  anchiops, 
pleuroptyx,  stemmatus,  nasutus,  tridens).  Gla- 
bellar division  normal  but  the  usual  fusion  of  lobes  i  and  2  at  their 
distal  extremities  which  affects  so  many  of  the  early  Devonic 
species  of  Dalmanites,  is  not  strongly  expressed  and  herein  again 
there  is  agreement  with  D.  (Probolium)  nasutus  and  tri- 
dens. Margin  entire  except  near  the  anterior  extremity  where 
there  is  a  series  of  broad  low  scallops  or  crenulations,  three  or 
four  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  snout.     These  are  so  obscure 
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that  they  are  seldom  seen  except  on  casts  of  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  border  and  in  such  cases  the  outermost  sometimes  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  pair  of  subsidiary  spines.  The  snout  is  axial,  has 
a  broad  base,  is  contracted  in  diameter  medially  and  at  the  distal 
extremity  carries  a  trident  the  central  process  being  axial,  the 
other  two  diverging  palmately  and  all  considerably  extended.  There 
seems  to  be  some  variation  in  the  length  of  this  process  but  ap- 
parently it  was  from  one  third  to  one  half  as  long  as  the  cephalon 
itself.     The  entire  process  is  flat.     In  the  trilobed  species  of  the 


New  Scotland  beds.  D.  t  ridcns.  tlurc  is  likewise  noticeable 
variation  in  respect  to  the  dcvdopnient  uf  these  processes  as  shown 
by  the  figures  given  in  /'ii/iJiviifo/o.yy  of  Nciv  York,  v.  3,  1859, 
pi.  75,  fig.  3-6;  it  s<)nK'tinics  has  them  so  nuich  reduced 
that  the  extremity  takes  on  a  spalulatc  nutlinc.  The  genal  spines 
arc  relatively  broad  and  short.  The  surface  of  the  cheek  below 
the  visual  area  is  deeply  Krinned,  the  facial  suture  on  the  cheeks 
docs  not  lie  in  a  furrow  and  the  surface  below  the  eyes  shows  only 
rather  obscure  traces  of  confluent  papillae.     The  general  surface 
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is  rather  finely  pustulose  especially  on  the  cheek  spines.  The 
thoracic  s^ments  show  no  features  that  can  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctive. 

PygidiiatL  Elongate,  siibequally  triangular,  subacuminate.  of 
the  general  type  ofD.  micrurus  and  less  like  the  nodose  surface 
with  long  tail  spine  characterizing  D.  (Probolium)  nasutus. 
Axis  relatively  narrow,  segments  lo  to  12.  Pleural  ribs  9  to  10, 
flat  above,  grooved  by  a  fine  line  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  rather  narrow  furrows.  Caudal  termination  a  broad  and  short, 
acute  and  slightly  upturned  spine.  Surface  finely  granulose  on 
the  ribs  and  along  the  margins  with  obscure  evidence  of  low  faint 
nodes. 

Dimensions.  Tlie  average  of  oitr  specimens  indicates  a  length 
of  cephalon  not  including  the  snout,  of  30  mni,  a  width  of  63  mm. 
In  such  a  specimen  the  snout  would  have  a  length  of  16  mm  with 
a  spread  frmn  tip  to  tip  of  the  lateral  spines  of  12  mm.  An  aver- 
age py^dium  measures  36  mm  in  length  and  42  inm  in  vvidtli. 

Lo7ver  Devomc.     Perce  rock  and  Blowhole  cliffs.  P.  Q 

Dalmanites    (Probolium)    esnoufi    no  v. 

A  quite  imperfect  cephalon  in  general   features  has  the  aspect 

of  the  shields  referred  to  D.  micrurus  Green,  the  border  being 

broad,  flat  and  smooth  at  the  edge,  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  glabella 

transverse  and  rather  narrow,  the  other  lobes  quite  small  but  the 


first  two  lobes  are  fused  at  the  outer  edges.  The  genal  spines  are 
produced,  the  eyes  furrowed  at  their  base  and  the  groove  within  the 
border  is  conspicuous.  The  border  in  front  is  produced  into  a 
bifurcate  process,  the  branches  of  which  are  flat,  very  divergent 
and  rise  from  a  broad  base. 
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The  aspect  of  the  cephalon  before  us  is  very  unlike  that  of 
ID.  (P.)  biardi  in  the  various  details  referred  to.  Dalman- 
ites  (P.)  nasutus  Conrad*  is  a  bifurcate  species  in  the  Helder- 
berg^an  (New  Scotland  beds)  of  New  York,  which  has  more  in 
common  with  P.  e  s  n  o  u  f  i ,  specially  in  its  smooth  border,  but 
the  base  of  its  snout  is  very  much  more  elongated  and  its  branches 
slender  and  cylindrical.  The  specimen  measures  in  length,  from 
tip  of  snout  32  mm,  from  front  of  glabella  23  mm  and  in  width 
50  mm. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Phacops  logani  Hall  var.  gaspensis  nov. 

The  species  of  Phacops  very  common  in  the  Grande  Greve  lime- 
stones presents  itself  in  all  variations  of  size.  The  larger  forms 
are  coarsely  tubercled  on  the  glabella  and  in  these  there  is  a  well 
defined  row  of  knobs  on  the  thoracic  axis  along  the  dorsal  furrows, 
shown  always  to  best  advantage  on  the  internal  cast.     The  pygidium 


Phacops     logani     var.     ;^;  a  s  p  e  n  s  i  s 

has  four  to  five  duplicate  lateral  ribs.  Added  to  these  critical 
features  is  the  absence  of  genal  spinules.  The  larger  of  these 
forms  have  a  close  and  distinct  resemblance  to  the  species  described 
bv  Hall  as  P.  b  o  m  b  i  f  r  o  n  s^  from  "  the  limestone  of  the  Helder- 
berg  mountains,"  by  which  was  intended  that  now  known  as  the 
Onondaga  limestone,  a  resemblance  expressed  in  all  the  characters 
of  the  cephalon  which  carries  a  full  bombate  glabella.     We  have 

^Palaeontology  of  New  York,  3:  362,  pi.  76,  fig.  1-8. 

'Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Fossils.     1861.     p.  67:  N.  Y.  State  Cab.  Nat.  Hist,  isth 
An.  Rep't.     186a.     p-  95;  Illustrations  of  Devonian  Fossils.     1876.    pi.  6,  fig.  33*24,  ag. 
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no  means  of  knowing  the  other  parts  of  the  animals  thus  designated 
by  Hall.  In  the  Grande  Greve  rocks  these  large,  coarsely  tubercled 
cephala  have  the  thoracic  segments  knotted  at  the  dorsal  furrows 
as  in  large  specimens  of  Ph.  1  o  g  a  n  i.  In  smaller  specimens  these 
thoracic  characters  are  obscured  except  in  the  cast,  but  the  cephalic 
shields  of  the  latter  do  not  show  the  spinules  of  the  Perce  species 
and  of  typical  P.  1  o  g  a  n  i. 

The  variations  of  expression  in  the  representatives  of  the  genus 
Phacops  in  the  New  York  Devonic  are  slender  and  identifications 
are  always  obscure.  Fixing  upon  the  following  characters  as 
critical,  viz,  the  cristation  of  the  genal  angles,  the  knotting  of  the 
thoracic  segments  and  the  grooving  of  the  pleural  ribs  on  the 
pygidium,  we  may  tabulate  the  species  thus: 

Cheeks                      Thorax  Pygidial  ribs 

P.  logani  (Helderbergian)          -         faintly  spined  knotted  duplicate 

P.  cri  St  at  us  (Schoharie  grit)             strongly  spined  smooth  duplicate 

P.  cristata  var.  pipa   (Onondaga)  faintly  spined  smooth  duplicate 

P.  bombifrons  (Onondaga)              smooth  smooth  duplicate 

P.  ran  a  (Hamilton-Ithaca)                   smooth  smooth  simple 

In  this  schedule  the  Grande  Greve  species  takes  a  place  close  to 
P.  logani;  the  Perce  form,  which  is  always  small,  is  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  typical  expression  of  the  species. 

Lower  Devonic.  Everywhere  along  the  Florillon  from  Ship- 
head  to  Little  Gaspe,  and  in  the  blocks  of  limestone  from  the  sec- 
ond range  found  in  the  stream  bed  at  Peninsula.  Also  at  the 
Ruisseau  du  Grande  Cavee  associated  with  Dalmanites  grif- 
fon i,  and  in  Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 

Phacops  (Phacopidella)  nylanderi  nov. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  peculiar  group  of  early  Devonic  species 
of  which  we  recognize  the  following  other  members :  P.  b  r  a  s  i  1  - 
i  e  n  s  i  s  (Maecuru),  P.  a  n  c  e  p  s  (Decewville),  P.  correlator, 


Phacops     (Phacopidella)     nylanderi 

New  York  Oriskany  and  Gaspe  sandstone.     We  have  noted  in  what 

respects  this  group  departs   from  the   structure  presented  by   P. 

d o  w iiin gia  e,  the  exemplar  oi  t\\e  ^etveiKc  ^^o>\^  Ks.'a^XR^^V^- 
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copidella  Reed.  The  material  from  this  locality  has  afforded  but  a 
single  cephalon  of  small  size  with  semicircular  outline,  rotund  but 
not  protuberant  glabella,  in  which  all  glabellar  lobes  are  extinct  save 
that  at  the  base  which  takes  the  form  of  a  narrow  and  obscure 
ring.  The  preservation  here  is  without  compression  which  in  some 
of  the  other  species  of  the  series  serves  to  indicate  the  glabellar 
furrows.  The  nuchal  ring  is  elevated,  the  eyes  relatively  large, 
and  the  small  cheeks  are  apparently  produced  into  short  genal 
spines.  The  length  of  this  specimen  is  4  mm  and  its  full  width 
8  mm. 

No  indications  of  other  parts  that  can  be  referred  to  this  species 
are  present. 

Lower  Devonic.     Edmunds  Hiil,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Bronteus  barrandii  Hall  var.  majus  nov. 

A  pygidium  with  the  structural  details  of  B,  barrandii, 
but  having  many  times  the  size  distinctive  of  that  species  in  New 
York  and  Gaspe.     It  has  the  short  axis,  broad  median  rib  and 


seven  lateral  ribs  on  each  side,  all  becoming  obsolete  on  the  smooth 
border.  There  is  here  no  variation  from  the  specific  type  but  a 
noteworthy  distinction  in  expression. 

Lower  Devonic.     Stewart's  cove,  Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Lichas  (Caspelichas)  forillonia  nov. 

The  several  parts  of  this  species  found  are,  on  account  of  the 
great  spines,  intricately  complicated  with  the  matTVx.  ani  \tVw\rtss*. 
possible  to  extricate  them  only  at  the  cost  ol  \i\?vTH,t.e  X^Jwjt  mA 
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patience.  The  species  is  not  common  and  our  specunens  represent 
three  cranidia  with  separated  cheeks.  The  general  type  of  cephalic 
structure  irrespective  of  the  spines  is  practically  that  normal  to 
such  typical  expressions  of  Lichas  as  seen  in  Ai^s,  Ceratolichas, 


Hoplolichas  and  Conolichas,  the  frontal  lobe  being  large,  ovoid 
and  prominent,  not  set  off  by  deep  lateral  grooves  as  in  Terataspis 
but  most  prominently  elevated  posteriorly.  The  lateral  lobes  are 
long  and  narrow,  subcrescentic  in  form  and  but  very  slightly  ele- 
vated so  that  the  surface  between  the  dorsal  furrows  is  low,  gently 
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convex  and  very  long,  terminating  posteriorly  in  a  more  elevated 
triangular  area.  The  prevailing  aspect  of  the  cranidium  and  gla- 
bellar lobes  is  that  of  narrowness  and  length,  particularly  in  the 
distance  between  the  nuchal  furrow  and  the  frontal  lobe.  The 
nuchal  furrow  is  broad  and  low  and  the  occipital  ring  broad,  flat 
and  arched. 

Spines.  While  the  general  surface  is  tubercled  and  some  of  the 
tubercles  become  developed  into  short  spines  the  major  spines  are 
as  follows :  three  pairs,  one  in  front  of  another  on  the  crest  of  the 
glabella;  these  are  of  great  size  and  strength  and  deeply  curved 
backward.  They  seem  to  be  all  of  about  the  same  length.  In  some 
of  our  specimens  the  posterior  pair  curves  backward  in  a  long  arch 
to  and  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head,  but  in  a  younger 
specimen  they  are  shorter.  The  middle  and  anterior  pairs  are  quite 
as  long.  In  section  these  great  frontal  spines  or  hooks  are  not 
circular  but  somewhat  flattened  on  the  opposing  faces  though 
rounder  on  the  outer  surface  and  narrow  fore  and  aft. 

On  each  lateral  lobe  where  widest,  and  just  above  the  dorsal  fur- 
rows, is  a  spine  of  less  hight  than  the  foregoing  and  apparently 
erect  and  these  are  flanked  in  front  by  a  much  shorter  pair.  These 
five  pairs  seem  to  be  all  there  are  on  the  glabella  except  for  the 
spinous  tubercles  in  the  occipital  area. 

The  occipital  ring  bears  at  its  edge  on  the  axis  a  series  of  long 
curved  flat  or  vertically  compressed  spines,  one  at  the  middle  and 
one  diverging  from  the  axial  spine,  at  each  side.  These  are  neither 
as  long  nor  as  large  as  those  of  the  frontal  lobe  but  they  must  have 
reached  back  over  several  of  the  thoracic  segments.  The  occipital 
ring  is  deeply  contracted  at  the  dorsal  furrows  and  where  it  expands 
again  beneath  the  cheeks  it  extends  out  on  each  side,  into  a  flat 
but  straight  and  slender  spine  larger  than  the  others.  This  makes 
five  spines  on  the  neck  ring,  15  in  all  on  the  cranidium,  seven  pairs 
and  one  axial.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  others  on  the  palpe- 
bral lobe  but  these  seem  to  be  wanting. 

The  other  parts  of  the  species  are  represented  by  portions  of 
free  cheeks  which  indicate  that  these  ran  out  into  short,  thick  and 
narrow  genal  extensions  with  a  row  of  rather  small  spines  along 
the  occipital  margin,  while  just  outside  of  the  eye  near  the  margin 
there  was  a  very  large,  long  and  recurved  hook  like  those  of  the 
frontal  lobe.    There  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  details 
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in  iesr  i-.-  r".;  ,- t '■•■?" r'C  '^isnl  loSe*  elongate,  of  about  equal 
■!-.,—  r:r:c^:c:  arc  iivioe-i  -.-civ  by  an  e^aremcly  faint  cross 
tzrrz-r.  Tbe  jT->-v«  iivi-iir-i;  these  outer  glabellar  lobes  forming 
the  iwi  ch«t5  are  ver>-  shadow,  and  these  chedcs  are  convex 
inc  eiccgared  abots  the  eye  lobes.  The  cephalon  appears  to  be 
bcunded  bv  a  smooth  margin  which  is  flat  in  front.  The  entire 
5ur&ce  except  the   furrows   is  coarsely   tubercled  and   it   would 
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appear  that  some  of  the  tubercles  at  the  crest  of  the  frontal  lobe 
are  extended  into  thick  spinules.  Parts  of  a  pygidium  indicate 
that  this  organ  was  flat  and  extended  and  the  margin  carried  long 
flat  spines. 

Lenver  Devonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Ceratocephala  robinia  nov. 

This  form  is  known  from  varions  parts  and  one  nearly  entire 
specimen,  which  attains  much  larger  proportions  than  C.   tuber- 


fw 


en  lata  (Helderbergian)  and  yet  is  allied  to  both  that  species 
and  the  C.  callicephala  from  the  Onondaga  limestone. 
Placing  these  species  in  comparison  we  may  find  the  distinctive 
characters  expressed  as  follows : 
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These  differences  will  be  found  to  pertain  chiefly  to  minor  fsa- 
tures  but  we  conclude  that  there  is  in  the  Gaspe  specimens  a  dis- 
tinctitMi  fnMn  these  allies  in  time  and  structure  which  is  clearly 
defined  and  significant  in  the  interpretation  of  these  faunas.  It  is 
not  at  present  possible  to  say  whether  the  New  York  Oridcany 
species  is  of  the  same  type, 

DimensioHS.  The  only  specimen  which  we  have  observed 
having  the  pans  together  is  in  the  Redpath  Museum  of  McGill 
University.  We  owe  to  Prof.  F.  D.  Adams  the  opportunity  of 
studying  this  example.  It  Is  from  Grande  Greve  and  has  a  length 
of  20  nun.  Cranidia  of  other  specimens  are  of  about  tiie  same 
size. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 


Cordania  gasepiou  nov. 

Body  small,  oval,  cephalon  with  ovoid  coarsely  tubercled  glabella 
and  small  basal  lobes,  small  and  highly  elevated  eyes  beneath  which 
the  cheeks  are  excavated  and  concave  and  the  anterior  limb  also 
concave  and  broad,  bordered  by  an  upturned  thickened  rim ;  genal 


angles  extended  into  slender  spines  reaching  more  than  two  thirds 
the  length  of  the  thorax.  There  may  be  a  spinate  tubercle  on  the 
neck  ring  but  this  has  not  been  fully  determined.  The  thorax  has 
segments  which  are  crested  in  the  axial  line  by  a  row  o£  spinules 
apparently  increasing  somewhat  in  length  posteriorly  and  the  lateral 
moieties  of  the  segments  are  finely  pustulose.     The  pygidium  has 
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a  strongly  devated  axis  and  the  median  spines  are  higher  and  more 
recurved  than  those  of  the  thorax.  The  pleurae  are  depressed 
convex  and  about  the  margin  concave  without  a  marginal  rim. 
The  pleural  ribs  are  distinctly  duplicate  and  equally  so  near  the 
margin.  All  the  pygidial  ribs  carry  fine  tubercles.  The  length 
of  an  entire  specimen  is  il  mm,  width  9  mm. 

Lower  Devonic.     Lehuquet's  Cove,  The  Forillon,  P.  Q. 

AHVBLIDS 

Tentaculites  leclercqia  nov. 

Shells  having  very  much  the  configuration  of  T.  gyracan- 
t  h  u  s  Eaton,'  occurring,  like  that,  in  aggregations  in  the  limestone, 
but  uniformly  of  very  much  greater  size.  The  slender  cones, 
attaining  a  length  of   10-15  mm,  are  strongly  annulated  but  the 


The  lUb  xi:  Ui«  i 


annuli  are  often  highly  irregular  in  size  and  have  an  abrupt  or  con- 
cave slope  on  the  lower  side  and  a  convex  slope  above.     They  are 
themselves  covered  with  fine  concentric  elevated  lines.     The  annuli 
appear  to  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  shell. 
Lower  Devonic.     Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 
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Tentaculites  cartieri  nov. 

This  is  a  large  species  with  regularly  annulated  growth  in  early 
stages  only  but  with  increase  in  size  the  annulations  become  vari- 
able and  of  obscure  outline,  all  the  surface  annulations  and  furrows 
alike  being  crossed  by  very  fine  regular  and  equal  concentric  lines, 
so  that  in  respect  to  compression  it  is  not  remote  from  the  Oriskany 


Tentaculites     cartieri 
The  larj^cr  xa;  the  smaller,  X3 


species  T.  elongatus.  The  internal  cast  bears  the  usual 
conformation,  suggesting  a  series  of  inverted  and  insheathed 
cones. 

These  shells  attain  a  length  of  35-40  mm  with  an  apertural  width 
of  4  mm. 

Middle  Devonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

Tentaculites  scalaris  Schlotheim 

Tentaculites   scalaris    Schlotheim.     Petrefaktenkunde,  p.  377, 
pi.  20,  fig.  8,  9;  et  auctorum 

There   are   no   evidences   of   distinction   between   specimens    of 
Tentaculites  found  in  the  Chapman  PX^tv^^Vyotv  ^wd  this  well  known 
Coblentzian    species.     Our    spedm^us  \i^^T    >i!cv^   %\xqw^  \wyeAsA 
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annulations,  subject  to  very  slight  variation  with  some  irregularity 
in  the  intervals  and  these  annulations  are  covered  with  fine  con- 
centric lines. 

Lowtr  Devonic.    Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

CEPHALOPODS 

Cyrtoceras  albani  nov. 

This  quite  common  shell  has  a  long  slender  and  gently  curved 
cone,  broadly  swollen  on  the  body  chamber  and  constricted  behind 


the  aperture.     The  greatest  curvature  is  in  the  later  ^a.TU  (it  U\<i 
she//,  t/ie  earlier  portion  being  c|uitc  straight  iov  a  s\\ot\.  <!C\«.i\\*Lt. 
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The  septa  are  regularly  concave  and  close  together,  the  surface 
ornamented  by  very  fine  elevated  threadlike  eccentric  lines.    Th^ 
species  is  not  unlike  the  C.  subrectum  Hall  of  the  Helder— 
bergian,  whatever  generic  form  that  may  prove  to  be  when  better 
known. 

Loiver  Devonic.     St  Alban  beds,  Cape  Rosier  Cove,  P.  Q. 

Kionoceras  rhysum  nov. 

Straight  longicones  with  regular  narrow,  erect  annulations  which 
may  be  slightly  oblique  and  are  separated  by  broad,  smooth,  con- 


» -- 


Kionoceras     rhysum 


cave   or   flat   interspaces.     On   the   best   preserved   external    casts 
there  is  no  trace  of  either  longitudinal  or  concentric  lines  but  the 
summits  of  the  annuli  are  dotted  or  punctured. 
This  form  is  represented  by  specimens  for  the  most  part  small, 
in  which  there  are  on  the  averaee  s\>;.  ^wtvmVv  vcv  ^X^xv^gC^  cA  -iSi  ^\ov 
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^W  other  examples  indicate  that  the  species  attained  lai^e  pro- 
portions. 
Umxr  Devonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Kionoceras  champlaini  nov. 

This  species  is  represented  by  large  cones  having  a  series  of  low 
and  broad  undulations  of  the  surface  continuing;  quite  to  the  aper- 
ture and  these  are  crossed  longitudinally  by  elevated,  distant,  simple 


I 


lines  with  broad  flat  iutcrspaccs,  each  about  25  in  number,  the 
former  becoming  obsolete  at  tlic  aperture. 

This  species  is  of  rare  ticcurrem-c  and  its  characters  distinctive. 
The  best  preserved  specimen  has  a  width  of  22  mm  at  the  aperture 
and  a  length  (incomplete)  of  50  mm. 

Lo'Acr  Dciomc.     Grande  Greve,  1'.  Q. 

Orthoceras  norutnbcgae  nov. 

A  robust  shell  of  which  wc  have  about  six  inches  of 
the  final  part,  retaining  the  surface  sculpture.  The  shell 
seems  to  have  tapered  gradually  and  to  possess  a  circular 
section.  The  frajjnicnt  at  han<l  has  a  lenglh  of  \<^%  vwvi,  a,  ^\<itVv 
at  the  top  of  ;■■;  mm.  at  the  bottom  nl  60  tt\ra.    T\vc  wlv^v'^w*. 
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consists  of  incised  vertical  lines  at  irregular  intervals,  making  very 
flat  and  low  elevated  striae,  some  broad,  some  very  narrow  and 
threadlike,  all  rather  wavy  and  irregular  in  their  course,  large  and 


small  interspaced  without  order.  At  wider  intervals  are  deeper 
ioiigitiKlinal  sulci.  All  are  crossed  by  faint  and  irregularly  dis- 
tributed concentric  lines.  This  style  of  exterior  is  highly  unusual 
and  quite  peculiar. 
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PTEROPODS 

Hyolithus  richardi  nov. 

Shell  large,  tapering  gradually;  ventral  face  flat  or  slightly  con- 
cave ;  dorsal  face  highly  arched,  subcarinate  axially ;  apcrtural  mar- 
gin not  produced  on  either  face.  Seniioval  in  transverse  section. 
apertural  diameter  to  length  as  i  to  3.5.  The  shell  is  slightly 
arched  axially,  the  margins  and  the  dorsal  face  being  correspond- 
ingly incurved.     The  ventral  surface  is  marked  by  very  fine  lines 


•i' . 
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Hyolithus     richardi 

concentric  to  the  slightly  reentrant  curvature  of  the  margin ;  these 
are  not  crossed  by  vertical  lines  except  tJKxsc  of  structure,  but  the 
axial  area  may  be  flat  and  its  boundaries  present  the  aspect  of  ver- 
tical lines  or  depressions. 

The  opposite  or  arched  surface  bears  a  series  (^f  rather  coarse 
subequal  vertical  ridges  separated  by  flat  and  broader  intervals. 
Near  each  margin  is  a  deeper  groove;  obscure  concentric  striae  are 
also  preserved  on  this  surface.  The  apertural  margin  of  this  face 
is  slightly  inflected. 

Length  of  average  specimen  35  mm  ;  apertural  diameter  8  mm. 

Lmvcr  Dcz'onic.     Grande  (Ireve,  P.  O. 


Hyolithus  oxys   nov. 

Shell    usually    larger   than    the    foregoing    and    relatively    nmch 
broader,   margins  tapering  more   rapidly,   surface   slightly   arched 
axially.     Ventral  face  gently  ciuivex  throughout  and  produced  at 
the  niar/^in  beyond  the  r)ppr>si(e  face  into  a  sem\e\\\YvV\c;\\  c's.Vv:\\s\v>w\ 
dorsal  face  convex  but  nmch  less  so  than  m  \1.  r  \  e\\;vT  (\\,  \N^^ 
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median  portion  the  most  elevated  and  bounded  by  two  longitudinal 
grooves.     Apertural  diainetfr  to  length  of  ventralface  as  i  to  2.5;    '. 
of  dorsal  face  as  t  to  2.    The  surface  is  marked  only  by  concen- 


f 


Urolithn: 


trie  Striae,  arched  upward  on  the  dorsa!  face  to  correspond  with 
the  curvature  of  the  margin ;  transverse  on  the  ventral  face. 
Average  specimens  measure  40  mm  in  length  and  14  mm  in  aper- 
tural  diameter. 

Loiver  Dcionic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Conularia   penouili   nov. 
A  larye  species  distinctly  frrooved  at  the  angles  and  ridged  at 
the  middle  ol   each   face.     The  concentric  markings  are  elevated 


lines    close    together    and    curving   broadly    upward.     These    are 
smooth  on  the  edge,  without  ornament,  but  the  interspaces  have 
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scuI|Mring  consisting  of  a  series  of  low  subcircular  depressions 
in  transverse  rows  separated  by  elevated  surfaces  which  may  take 
on  the  form  of  short  convex  pillars.  This  ornament  is  only  about 
the  middle  of  each  face;  toward  the  edges  it  fades  away  or  is  re- 
placed by  fine  longitudinal  puckers  starting  with  the  upper  slope 
of  a  transverse  ridge  and  passing  down  the  slope  and  part  way 
across  the  interspace. 
Lower  Devonic.     Loose  at  Peninsula,  P.  Q. 

Conularia  desiderata  Hall  var.  tuzoi  nov. 

This  is  a  large  shell  having  the  surface  characters  similar  to 
those  of  C.   desiderata,   tliat  is,  consisting  of  fine  transverse 


f 


lines  bending  backward  at  the  center  and  bcarinjj  extremely  ob- 
scure tubercles  visible  only  wiicii  the  preservation  is  exceptional. 
LTnlike  C.  desiderata  the  shells  bear  evidence  of  a  faint  median 
vertical  but  not  interrupting  line  on  each  face. 
Lower  Dei'onic.     Perce  rock,  i'.  Q. 

GASTROPODS 

Platyceras  leboutillieri   nov. 

Shell  small,  erect,  apex  minute  not  c.sscrt;  minutely  coiled  for 

one  an<l  one  ihird  voliifion.  llicn  abruptly  expanded  \\\tV\  a.  ^i^w4\ 

twift,  the  body  whorl  fxing  erect  and  subcy\\rw\r'\ca.\  an(\  \.\\c.  \.o\;i. 
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volutions  less  than  two.    There  is  no  evidence  of  spiral ity  in  the 
body  whorl  beyond  the  first  third  of  the  shell.    Section  of  body  whorl 


Platyceras    1  ebou  till  ieri 

circular.  Shell  growth  somewhat  irregular  in  late  stages  but  ap- 
parently without  nodes. 

Aperture  but  slightly  undulated. 

Hight  from  apex  to  stoma  i8  mm,  diameter  of  body  whorl  near 
aperture  14  mm. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  O. 

Platyceras  gaspense   nov. 

A  rather  small  species  with  small  spiral  of  one  and  one  half  whorls 
very  rapidly  expanding  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  one  half  vo- 
lutions the  shell  is  of  notable  width ;  thence  the  whorl  becoming  free 


Platyceras     gaspense 

and  suberect,  suggesting  the  outline  of  P.  t  h  e  t  i  s  Hall  of  the  Ham 
ilton  shales  but  with  shorter  body  whorl  and  larger  spire.     The 
final  whorl  is  compressed  but  appears  to  have  been  subelliptical 
in  cross-section.     Surface  smooth  with   one  or  more  longitudinal 
furrows. 

Middle  Devonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

Platyceras  paxillifer  nov. 

A  small  shell  closely  coiled  for  two  and  one  half  volutions  or 
throughout  its  length,  rapidly  expanding  and  having  the  general  as- 
pect of  a  shallow  Diaphorostoma  or  Strophostylus ;  the  surface 
roughly  corrugated  concentrically,  the  upper  shoulder  of  the  shell 
bearing  a  single  row  of  slender  spines,  beginning,  in  the  best  pre- 
served specimens,  at  the  end  of  the  second  whorl  or  the  commence- 
ment of  rapid  expansion,  and  three  in  number  at  unequal  intervals. 
This  species  represents  one  of  the  large  group  of  spined  Platy- 
cerata  so  frequent  at  this  period  in  the  development  of  the  genus ; 
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though  none  of  this  type  has  been  described  from  the  Helder- 
bcrgian  fauna  yet  representatives  are  known  to  occur  therein,  and 
in    the  Oriskany  of  Glenerie  we  have  the  multispinous   shell   P. 


nodosum  Conrad  and  P.  subnodosum  Hall,  which  usually 
appear  in  the  form  of  nodate  casts. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  fauna  are  P.  dumosum,  echi- 
natum,  multispinosiim,  fornicatum  but  among  them 
all  is  none  of  the  type  expressed  in   P.   p  a  x  i  1 1  i  f  e  r  , 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Grevc,  P.  Q. 

Platyceras   guesnini   nov. 
Shell  of  medium   size,  suberect,  subsymmetrically  coiled;  apex 
deeply  coiled   in   horizontal   plane,   rapid   expansion   beginning  at 
one  and  one  half  volutions,  botly  whorl  irregularly  expanded,  sub- 
circular  in  cross-section,  direct   and   unattached   for  one  half  its 


length.  Surface  without  revolving  furrows  and  ridges,  and  marked 
with  stibequidistant  concentric  iinilulaling  fringes  gradually  be- 
coming obsolete  near  the  aperture;  also  traversed  longitudinally 
by   very  fine  revolving  lines. 

Lower  Devonic.     Perce  rock.  V.  O, 


SHW  "ioas  i 


ATE    SfCSETM 


sze  wni  relatively  small  coil  and  rapfflj" 
Jwiy   -^icrl     Sariace   with    subspiral  ot  « 
ciTgsmg  and  festooning  ii 


c---inr;nc-c  j-'.'wa  ines^  TTfee  ssr^cv  is  covered  with  very  longi 
i-ni  swMcr  spines  wbiiA  are  cnrred  or  arched  backward.  TheJ 
swj    s  3».t:;  senior  aant  jo.gT  cdunue  species  and  the  sptncsl 

rtfaoB^rdia)  bdli  nov. 

ir.-is-i  ir>I  iix-iiiXT^  at  the  apex,  expand- 

:  ^.-"i^iry  for  rwany  one  hall  its  length  and 

:-<   .:r**s-ie%:tx'o  ot  the  whorls   being  es- 


»i-i';Lj"\     o,;\:,:Ur    Atu;    the    stoitul    margin    undulated.     Surface 
cuvv*,V,  :;,t!>,s\v'!?iv'*    b>    riii;iv<e  vViKiniric  growth  lines,  their  un- 
^twUn.'Jw  v\'uvs{\>n,-i»;;   lo   low   gr^yvos  and   folds  of   the   shell. 
I  CiV<t''  ot  .1  ui"  si:<.>l  >{xvi;noii  50  miti :  stomal  width  ^^  mm. 
:  ,^^o■    ■Vcv-.iV      Uraiuie '.irovi-.  !'.  (J. 
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Platyceras  hebea  nov. 


Shell  conical,  slightly  oblique,  apex  blunt  or  minute,  surface 
expanding  rapidly  with  a  vertical  slope  on  the  posterior  and  a 
more  broadly  curved  slope  on  the  anterior  side;  lower  part  of  the 
cone  obscurely  plicated,  aperture  nearly  round. 

This  singular  expression  of  Platyceras,  noteworthy  for  its  broad 
blunt  apex,  is  quite  unusual  if  not  altogether  new  to  American 


faunas,  but  such  a  shell  has  been  noticed  by  Oehlert  in  the  Lower 
Devon ic   of    Augen    and    figured    in    the    Bulletin    de   la   Socieic 
Ciohgique  de  France,  1890,  volume  17,  plate  19,  figure  4, 
Lower  Devonic.    Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Platyceras  kahlebergensis  Bcnshausen 

Capulus  kahlebergensis  Beusliausen.     Abhandl.     zur  geolog, 
SpeciaUc.     Preussen.     1884.     pi-  1.  lig-  14 

There  seems  no  doubt  of  identity  in  this  case.     The  species  is 
a  Platyceras  with  a  Diapliorostomalikc  spire  from  which  the  body 


^  % 


whorl  expands  rapidly  and  carries  a  deep  revolving  sulcus  on  the 
lower  side. 

Lower  Devonic.     F.<liiinn(ls  llill.  Chapman  Plantation,  Me.,  and 
in  the  Spiriferensandstein  of  the  Hartz  mountains  at  the  Kahlcberg. 
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Loxonema  sp.  cf.  funatum  A.  Roemer 

A  shell  of   relativelv   rare  occurrence  with  verv   faint   sinuous 
ridges   on   the   internal   cast.     It    suggests  the    species     referred 


Loxonema    cf.     funatum 

to"]  from    the     Spiriferensandstein    of     the     Hartz    mountains. 
Lower  Devonic,     Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Holopea  gaspesia  nov. 

Shell  rather  small.  Spire  short,  whorls  three  to  four,  some- 
what flattened  beneath.  Expansion  rapid,  sutures  sharp  but  not 
deep  though  the  sutural  region  may  be  flattened;  nonumbilicate. 
Stoma  subcircular.  Surface  with  fine  and  close  concentric  lines 
which  about  the  sutures  are  gathered  into  coarse  raised  radii  which 
are  lost  before  traversing  one  half  the  whorl.     Some  specimens 


Holopea     gaspesia 

show  a  series  of  two  or  more  revolving  raised  lines  on  the  body 
at  and  below  the  periphery  and  two  of  these  may  be  the  boun- 
daries of  a  slit  band,  though  this  feature  can  not  be  determined 
from  the  sandstone  casts.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  prevalent  character  of  the  species. 

Dimensions.  An  average  specimen  has  a  hight  of  lo  mm  and 
a  basal  diameter  of  9  mm. 

Middle  Devonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

Holopea  wakehami   nov. 

Shell  small,  compact,  with  depressed  spire,  full  ventricose  body 
whorl  and  small  obscure  earlier  whorls,   suture  impressed,  hight 
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to  width  as  four  to  three.  Aperture  broadly  oval,  entire;  inner  lip 
thickened  and  slightly  excavated.  Whorls  four.  Surface  smooth 
or  covered  with  very  fine  concentric  lines.  Average  dimensions, 
hight   7  mm.  width   5   mm.     Distinguished   from   H.   gaspesia 


(^(> 


Holopea     wakchami 


by  its  rounder,  more  compact  form,  fuller  whorls  and  more  de- 
pressed spire.     This  species  is  in  some  of  its  expressions  almost 
a   miniature  of  the   common    Macrochilus   hamiltoniae 
Hall  of  the  Hamilton  shales  of  New  York. 
Middle  Dcvonic.     Gaspe  I>asin,  P.  Q. 

Holopea  enjalrani  nov. 

Small,  rotund,  Diaphorostoma-shapcd  shells  with  greatly  ex- 
panded body  whorl  and  low  reduced  spire.  Whorls  two  and  one 
half  to  three,   greatly   overlapping,   sutures   not   impressed;   aper- 


^^     ^0 


Holopea     enjalrani 


ture  entire,  oval ;  base  pcrlorale.  Surface  of  final  whorl  regularly 
convex  and  covered  with  fine  regular  concentric  growth  lines. 
Hight  of  typical  example  10  mm,  bight  of  body  whorl  8  mm,  width 
across  base  12  mm. 

Loii'cr  Dcz'onic,     Dalhousic,  X.  !». 

Holopea  enjalrani   var.   corrugata   nov. 

A  shell  of  the  s;mic  proportions  as  11.  enjalrani  carries  a 
series  of  rather  stron;^:  obliciuc  corrugations  on  the  body  whorl 
parallel  to  the  growth  linos  and  somcwbat  swollen  at  the  top  near 
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the  suture.     It  is  an  expression  unusual  at  this  early  age  thou^B-^j 
well   known   in   Carbonic   shells   of  similar  type  and  as  the  ^t^  d 


^^ 


parture  from  H.   enjalrani  is  alone   in  the  clustering  of    the 
concentric  growth  striae  into  pilae,   I  should   regard  the  shell    a 
varietal  expression  of  that  species. 
Loiver  Devonic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Holopea  beushauseni  no  v. 

M  acrocheil  us  ?  sp.  Beushausen.     Abhandl.     z.   geol.  Specialk.    \-"^ 
Preussen  etc       18S4.     pi-  1.  fig-  7 

Shell  of  considerable  size,  stoutly  subconical  with  sutures  slightlv'^-* 
impressed;  whorls  four  to  five,  depressed  convex,  overlapped  for"^ 
one  fourth  to  one  third  of  their  width ;  surface  smooth  or  with    * 
fine  concentric  lines;  angle  of  spire  40  degrees:  final  whorl  at  its 
commencement  having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  spire 


above ;  at  the  aperture  much  elongated,  explanate  or  reflected  in 
the  lower  part.  The  whorls  sometimes  show  a  slightly  shouldered 
appearance  and  the  final  whorl  may  be  subangular  about  its  base. 
This  shell  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  form  of  distorted  casts 
of  the  interior  and  is  of  the  type  of  structure  exhibited  by  such 
shells  as  C  o  n  c  h  11 1  a  s  t  e  i  n  i  n  g  e  r  i  Koken  [  Neues  Jahrb.  f iir 
Mineral.  Beilageband  6.  1889,  pi.  13.  fig.  2]  and  Bucinum 
arculatuni  {Schlothcim)  MVK  [Fossils  Older  Dep.  Rhen. 
Prov.   1842.  pi,  32,  fig.   i).     With  the  former  it  may  be  directly 
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compared.  Both  of  these  shells  are  from  the  Middle  Devonic. 
Beushausen  figures  as  Macrocheilus  ?  sp.  an  internal  cast  of  like 
aspect  and  proportions  from  the  Spiriferensandstein  of  the  Ober- 
harz  (Bocksberg),  identical  indeed  so  far  as  identity  can  be  in- 
dicated by  internal  casts.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  agreement 
in  relative  size  of  the  final  whorl  and  the  explanate  form  of  the 
apertural  margin. 

Lower  Devonic.  Presque  Isle  stream.  A  shell  of  somewhat 
similar  character  but  apparently  stouter  with  more  convex  whorls 
occurs  at  Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Coelidium  strebloceras  nov. 

An  extremely  elongate  and  terete  shell  with  not  less  than  20 
volutions  at  full  growth.  The  best  preserved  specimen  has  a  length 
of  70  mm,  and  a  width  at  the  base  of  11  mm.  The  later  whorls 
display  a  sharp  median  angulation  with  a  moderately  broad  and 


Cocliiiium     strebloceras 

distinct  slit  band  from  which  the  slope  to  the  suture  is  abrupt, 
more  distinct  and  flattened  above,  more  convex  below. 

This  singularly  delicate  "  Murchisonia  "  carries  to  an  extreme 
the  expression  presented  by  some  of  the  species  described  by  Hall 
from  the  Guelph  and  by  Lindstroem  from  the  Gothlandian. 

Lower  Devonic.     Dalhousie,  N.  R. 
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Coelidium  tenue  no  v. 

This  is  an  elongate,  turriculate  and  slender  shell  with  sharply 
keeled  whorls  margined  by  a  simple  slit  band  to  which  the  surface 
slopes  in  an  almost  direct  plane  without  either  convex  or  concave 
curvature,  the  surface  of  the  whorls  bearing  reflected  concentric 
lines.  The  species  comes  very  close  to  Kayser*s  Murchisonia 
I  OS  sen  i  [Fauna  des  Hauptquartzites,  p.  15,  pi.  8,  fig.  9]  from 
the  Spiriferensandstein  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Coblentzian  of  the 
Rhine.  While  approaching  this  form  most  closely  it  is  also  allied 
to  the  M.  angulata  Phillips  var.  a.  MVK  [Fossils  Older  De- 
posits Rhenish  Provinces,  pi.  32,  fig.  7]  from  the  Stringocephalus 


Coelidium     tenue 

limestone  of  the  Rhine.  Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the 
shell  identified  by  Vemeuil  from  the  Lower  Devonic  of  Nishnij- 
Tagilsk  in  the  Urals  [Geol.  de  la  Russie,  1845.  v.  2,  p.  339,  pi. 
22,  fig.  7]  under  the  name  M.  cingulata  Hisinger.  Kayser 
remarks  that  this  is  not  Hisinger's  species,  which  is  confined  to 
the  Swedish  Upper  Siluric.  The  forms  described  by  Billings  from 
the  Gaspe  limestone  as  M.  hebe  and  M.  egregia  are  of  the 
same  type  but  are  stouter  shells  with  more  convex  volutions. 
The  Holopella  obsoleta  of  Sowerby  figured  by  Murchison 
among  the  fossils  of  the  Tilestones  may  be  of  similar  type  but  it  is 
known  in  literature  onlv  from  internal  casts  which  serve  but  a 
faulty  purpose  in  the  determination  of  such  shells. 

Lower  Devonic.     Presquc  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 
Abundant  also  at  Dalhousic,  N.  B. 

Eotomaria  hitchcocki  nov. 

Shell  with   rather  low,  somewhat  concave  spiral  of  four  to 
five  whorls,  the  spire  usually  much  depressed  when  in  the  shales. 
The  surface  of  the  whorls  is  regularly  sloping,  very  slightly  con- 
cave,  giving  an  almost  uninterrupted  sXope  \o  \^^  ^-^yc^,    ^^t'v^csftx^^ 
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of  body  whorl  sharply  carinate  or  even  extended  into  a  keel  or 
flange  which  seems  to  carry  a  slit  band.  Aperture  sharply  angu- 
lated  exteriorly,  subcircular  in  outline,  thickened  and  slightly  ex- 
cavate on  the  inner  lip.  Base  of  shell  broad  and  nearly  flat  for 
5ts  full  width.  Fine  concentric  growth  lines  are  the  only  sculp- 
ture. It  is  possible  that  this  shell  may  be  of  similar  character  to 
the  Tree  h  us  ?helicites  Sowerby  from  the  Tilestones  of 
Horeb  Chapel   [see  Siluria,  pi.  34,  fig.  12]  but  comparison  can  be 

443 


based  only  on  the  resemblance  of  the  internal  casts  of  the  two 
diells  for  of  the  exterior  of  the  latter  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
knowledfje.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  Spirlferensandstein 
of  the  Oberharz  (Bocksberg)  carries  an  Eotoniaria  of  similar  style 
with  extended  peripheral  flange  [Pleurotoniaria  kleini 
Beushausen,  Beilr.  air  Keiintn.  il.  Ohcrlmrc.  Spirifcrcnsaiidst.  1884. 
pi.  I,  fig.  lo],  though  a  shell  of  much  larger  type  than  that  here 
described. 

Lmver  Da-otiic.     Prcsque   Isle  stream  and   in   the  bnrnt   lands 
2  miles  west.  Chapman  Plantation,  Mc. 

Eotomaria  ?  rotula  nov. 

Shell  small,  spire  greatly  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  final 
whorl,  so  that  the  coiling  has  proccetlcd  almost  in  a  horizontal  plane. 


£)% 


Whorls  about  tivo,  gradually  expanding  ai\d  aU  m  tontait.    Ovvt- 
//ue  of  body  n-horl   bi/atcrally   subsymtneti\ca\,  c'i^^'R^VK^  oft  *&«. 
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lower  side  to  the  stoma.  It  bears  a  peripheral  elevated  or  convex 
band  which  is  bounded  above  by  a  sulcus,  though  not  so  well  de- 
fined below.  The  upper  shoulder  of  the  whorl  is  subcarinate  while 
the  lower  surface  is  broadly  rounded  and  bears  an  oblique  sulcus 
on  the  final  third  of  the  volution.  Aperture  sinuous,  projecting 
above  and  reentrant  in  a  broad  curve  below  the  position  of  the 
peripheral  band.  Surface  crossed  by  fine  concentric  lines  which 
curve  forward  on  tiie  upper  surface  of  the  whorl  and  make  a 
retral  turn  on  the  periphery  whence  they  again  curve  forward  in 
a  broad  sweep,  on  the  lower  surface  being  interrupted  by  the 
interior  sulcus. 
Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Trochonema  lescarboti  nov. 

Shell  moderately  large,  trochiform.  Whorls  broadly  sulcate 
above,  gently  convex  peripherally  and  regularly  convex  below ; 
three  to  four  in  number.  Sutures  impressed  and  bounded  by  an 
elevated  ridge  or  carina  within  which  the  surface  is  depressed  in 
a  broad  and  shallow  sulcus  bounded  outwardly  by  a  sharp  keel 


'^ 


which  lies  at  the  shoulder  of  the  whorl  and  from  which  the  whorl 
surface  is  abruptly  depressed.  No  peripheral  band  is  known 
though  the  internal  cast  bears  a  peripheral  depression.  Lower  sur- 
face not  known  except  from  the  cast,  apparently  regularly  con- 
vex. Surface  marked  by  regular  concentric  lines  without  revolv- 
ing striae. 

Lo-,vcr  Dn-0)iic.     Perce  rock,  P.  O. 

Phragmostoma  diopetes  nov. 

A  small  bcllerophontid  with  well  developed  slit  band  and  ap- 
parent}}'  smooth  surface  save  lot  veg,u\3T  coTii:fci\\.T\«L  ^tovith.  lines. 
llie  shell  expands   rapidly  to  W'x  ex^\ana\.t  «\qiv\'C(\  ^\\vOcv  "vwiOiNt's, 
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the  spire  and  forms  a  broad  flat  plate  on  the  posterior  region  with 
the  callus  about  the  spire  extending  into  the  aperture,  making  a 


d)^ 


( Portage 


structure  altogether  similar  to  that   of    P.    n  3 
group),  the  type  of  the  genus. 

Lozver  Dei-onic.     Matagamon  lake,  Me. 

Tropidodiscus  obex  nov. 

This  is  a  species  of  unusual  interest  in  that  it  represents  the  only 
member  of  the  genus  known,  save  the  type  T.  c  u  r  v  1 1  i  n  e  a  t  u  s 
(Conrad)  from  the  Ononda-^a  limoslone  of  Xcw  York.  The  Maine 
shell  is  smaller  than  that,  very  sharply  keeled,  narrowly  umbilicated. 


9i 


with  the  outward  slope  nf  the  whorls  direct  and  without  evidence 
of  revolving  sulci,  the  inner  slope  lieing  vertical.  The  surface  is 
crossed  by  fine  concentric  growth  lines  bending  sharply  back  to 
the  keel. 

Loivcr  Dez'onic.     Edmunds  Ilill.  Chapman  Plaination,  Me. 

Euphemus   ?  quebecensis  nov. 

To  this  well  known  Carbonic  genus  I  refer  with  doubt  flat  or 
discoid,  involute,  horizontally  coiled  shells  having  a.  ^o\ua.t\Uc 
aspect,  the  final  whorl  deeply  overlapping  the  pteceim^  aw^  OvQ^va^ 
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the  umbilicus.     The  whorls  are  narrow  but  deep,  abruptly  curr^ 
on  the  periphery ;  the  stoma  expanded  but  not  explanate.     The  sar     j 
face  is  marked  by  regular  simple  and  continuous  elevated  revrfv-     I 


ing  lines  which  become  crowded  toward  the  aperture.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  a  slit  band.     The  shell  has  a  diameter  of  lo  mm. 

This  species  represents  a  very  unusual  type  of  structure  for  a 
Dcvonic  betterophontid  but  is  provisionally  placed  in  this  associa- 
tion. 

Middle  Devonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  Gaspe. 

Bellerophon   (Plectonotus?)   gaspensis  nov. 

Shell  rotuloid,  rapidly  expanding:  expanded  but  not  explanate 
at  the  aperture.  Outer  surface  trilobed  by  two  revclving  lateral 
furrows  which  start  early  and  become  wider  and  deeper  with  age. 
These  do  not  divide  the  surface  equally  but  the  lateral  divisions 


0^ 


are  considerably  narrower  than  the  median  division  which  is  broad. 
prominent  and  elevated  but  flattened  on  top  and  may  have  had  a 
peripheral  seam.     The  specimen  measures  13  mm  in  diameter  and 
has  about  the  same  apertural  width. 
Loiver  Dcvonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Probolaeum   ?  canadcnse  nov. 

We  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  representative  of  the  Polyplaco- 

phora  or  chitons  an  elongated  semi  cone -.shaped  plate  sinuate  on  its 

front  iiiarg/n,  with  a  posterior  termm^X  \i*i^V.  xud  ti-rciadlv  infolded 

posterior  ii?argin.     The  characlcrs  dI  Wi%  ^\-a.\^  ^tt  ■^ci-«yv  "yw.  -Cs* 
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^re  drawn  from  a  sculpture  cast,  displaying  the  sharp  concentric 
^owth  lines  which  are  crowded  together  on  the  infolded  part  of 
^ne  test.     The  length  is  28  mm  and  the  anterior  width  ig  nun. 
In  the  Devonic  of  the  Appalachian  gulf  no  chitons  have  been 


found,  though  these  bodies  are  known  from  several  horizons  in 
the  transatlantic  Devonic.  There  is  noteworthy  similarity  in  the 
form  and  aspect  of  P.  canadense  to  Chiton  sagittalis 
Sandberger   (Stringoceplialus  limestone).' 

Lo^Lvr  Dc-onic.     St.  .Mban  beds.  Cape  Rosier  Cove.  P.  Q. 

PELECYPODS 
Aviculopecten  alcis  no  v. 

Shell  slightly  oblique  with  anterior  beak  and  short  anterior  wing. 


Hinge  and  po.stcrior  wing  not  extending  ,-is  far  back  as  the  shell 


otitline.  Curvature  of  the  margin  gently  convex  in  front  and 
antcrolaterally,  narrowed  and  .slightly  produceil  behind,  I'.ody  of 
the  shell  gently  conve.x;  length  and  higlil  e(|nal.  Surface  covered 
by  fine  radial  riblets  of  nnciiual  size,  close  togedicr,  generally  with 
some  tendency  to  fascicnlalion  beiiind,  fine  and  fainter  and  closely 
crowded  in  front.     These  are  all  crossed  by  veiv  fin*;  c.ow;L»»X.^\t 

'  t'rnlnn.  rheia.  Sehichtenaya.  p.  it,,,  pi.  ,6,  fiu.  ii. 


— iicTriCT:  :»T^nfc^  wi:a±  are  qaixe  intgfM! 
•  3a:*«Ki  wtsrC^  cq  a  left  t^tv  to  whid* 
—.fl.  insaf-;  ^:  reels'  a=^-"  a=i.:<riaieti  n^:fat  lalycs.  Thou.slt 
rbc«-:  ^  T-.-Tirtyi-TtTTt  31  aH  dw  formaii'Das  here  broughl 
.-;-:f^rar:.  c  I  'cnim  ::t:iw  »hicn  a^rwes  »ridi  or  approadet 


a:  '.abf.  7  :r:f*s  north  oi  Kineo.  .\l«. 


AvicnkifKC 


t  bi 


mgcr  nor. 
1  ^'■.^^-~  ■::  i.:n:ii»=at  variabf<  «xterJ>M-  vhi<ii  appri^adie 

ti:e  ?;tfr:  =  .:p<cien  proten*  Clarke  of  the  B^ 
-tsin  •  T-LiarrT   [j^-,-  \.  V.  State  Mtii,  Mem.  3.  p.  i^- 

~  .  bet  ::  is  aalike  that  ta  exteri-jr.  The  roun<!  sab- 
:<".  U  sr-:Gs^y  rarfiated.  the  primar>-  radii  being  sonie- 
-c  ■*Tip.  br-a.i  fajcicfe*  oi  jntemw^iate  striae,  sometimes 


i:-ic:culato.     In  the  nitniber  of  these  P^ 
itist  variation.     All  are  crossed  by  shaiT*  - 

The  antcri'-r  wing  is  deeply  silicate  *_ 
lativily    large  and    with    concentric  '"^^^^a 
nf  this   ipecies  have  been  observed    ^ 
ed  'II  spite  of  their  variable  ornament, 
with    >iding.    Misery    stream    and    Mc*^'' 


Mf- 


Aviculopccten  jumeaui  nov. 
Shell  of  consiik-rahlc  size,  snherect.  explanatc  below,  with  s* 
orbicular   nnllinc   lending  fi  r>blir]iii 


pnsteriorly.     I.ieak  antert  ' 


anterior  wing  short,  pusierior  brnad  flal 

not    uxteniliiig   beynnd    the    ]inslcrior   en 

incnrveil   on    the   lateral    margin.     Snrfa 

somewhat  after  the  type  of  ornament  in  Actinopteria  te>f' 

til  is;  cnarso  distant  ribs  with  intermediate  smooth  spaces  divide** 


..iibconcavc,  the  po  ' 
of  the   shell:   sharf^'- 
with   fasciculate  bnn<^ 
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*'>'  a  simple  low  rib,  these  interspaces  being  subdivided  near  the 
"margin.     Concentric   sublamcllose   lines   at   distant   intervals.     On 


the  wins  radial  lines  are  cihscitre  but  cimcciilric  lines  sharp  and 
crowded. 

Dimensions.  The  typical  spirinicn  lias  a  length  of  47  mm; 
IjiEht  of  42  mm, 

Loti'cr  Dci'onic.     I'erce  rock,   P.  (J. 


Aviculopecten   ?  incrassatus  nov. 

Shell  larne.  mitline  ohlii|iiely  snl)clli])tical.     Posterior  wing  short. 

Swrfacc  with  coarse  and  heavy  ratlial  ribs  of  inic([iial  size  separ- 


ated by  relatively  narrow  nuuided  j^nxivcs.     Inequality  in  the  size 
of  the  ribs  is  noticeable  in  the  luubonal  reyion  and  new  ribs  are 
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added  by  division  of  the  large  ones.  All  are  crossed  by  a  con- 
centric ornament  of  fine  compressed  lines  with  occasional  deep 
concentric  growth  furrows.  This  t)pe  of  ornamentation  is  an 
extreme  condition  of  that  sometimes  expressed  by  Pterinopec- 
ten  proteus.  The  original  specimen  has  a  hight  of  50  mm 
and  a  probable  length  of  70  mm. 

Lower  Dez'onic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Actinopteria  (Pterinca)  fronsacia  nov. 

This  is  a  species  having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  common 
and  well  known  A.  boydi  of  the  Hamilton  fauna  of  Xew 
York,  but  more  erect  and  with  a  larger  auricle.  Its  surface 
is  marked  by  quite  regularly  alternating  radii  and  these  are  crossed 
by  imbricating  concentric  lines  which  are  closely  crowded  together 


and  crenulated  fore  and  aft.  In  A.  boydi  the  radial  riblets  are 
of  more  uniform  size  and  as  usually  preserved  in  the  shales  show 
only  inconspicuous  evidence  of  the  lamcllose  concentric  lines  here 
present.  More  closely  allied  in  ornament  and  in  fonn  is  the  A. 
esciiwegii  Clarke',  from  the  Lower  Devonic  Maecurii  sand- 
stone of  the  Amazonas. 
.Mitld!e  Devonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

1    'Archivos  do  Mus,   Nae,   Rio  do  ]aiwito.     i&OD.     ia-.«-'sA.  ^-^a- 1- 
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Pterinopecten  denysi  nov. 
Shell  moderately  large,  siibcirciilar,  known  only  from  its  left 
valve  which  in  the  single  specimen  before  us  is  somewhat  incom- 
plete about  the  hinge  but  has  a  very  characteristic  sculpture.  This 
consists  primarily  of  a  few  strong  radial  ribs  of  unequal  size,  which 
rapidly  spread  apart  leaving  broad  interspaces  which  do  not.  in 
any  noticeable  degree  on  the  body  of  the  shell,  become  occupied 
by  other  ribs,  except  small  and  simple  ones  of  a  secondary  scries. 


The  primary  ribs  themselves  widen,  become  broad  and  flat  and 
split  up  into  lessor  ones,  though  all  derived  from  the  division  of 
any  rib  may  remain  together  in  a  fascicle.  C)n  tJie  anterior  part 
of  the  shell  the  diffusion  of  the  riblets  is  less  defined  and  regular. 
All  these  are  crossed  by  very  fine  reticulating  concentric  striae. 
This  is  a  style  of  irregular  sculpture  wliidi  with  more  specimens 
would  probably  prove  to  be  <[uitc  inconstant  and  is  in  a  measure 
reproduced  in  the  very  variable  species  from  the  Oriskan_\'  of  \e\v 
York,  which  we  have  designated  as  P.  pro  tens.  A  similar 
aspect  is  presented  by  the  I',  wulfi  I'"recli  from  the  lower 
Coblentzian  of  the  Eifcl.' 

Lo'A-er  Deionic.     DalJKiusie,   \.   II. 

Pterinopecten  aroostooki  nm-. 
Shells  subcircular  or  somewhat  transverse  witli  outline  slightly 
extended  po.steriorly ;  beak  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  hinge, 
posterior  hinge  straight,  reaching  lo  the  extreme  limit  of  the  out- 
line, posterior  wing  very  slightly  extended  :  anterior  hinge  straight, 
anterior  wing  moderately  large  but  nndnlatcil,  an  obli([ue  ridge 
traversing  it  from  the  beak  just  bniealh  the  hinge  leaving  the  por- 
tion behind  it  depressed  and  Hat.     I'.elow  this  rUlsc  the  ear  U  de^- 

'Oemn.  Avlcalidrn  DrulscMnniis.  i>.  if,  pi    1.  ti«   7. 
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pressed  or  broadly  sulcate.  Umbo  convex,  narrow;  pallial  region 
sloping  evenly  downward  and  depressed.  The  surface  sculpture 
consists  of  well  defined  ribs,  which  are  broad  and  sparse  over  the 
median  region  where  they  usually  carry  one  very  small  rib  between 
each  two  of  the  large  ones.     On  the  anterior  slope  and  wing  these 


^9  ^ 


ribs  are  smaller  and  also  on  the  posterior  slope  and  wing.  Canccl- 
latiiig  lamellae  cross  the  posterior  wing  and  are  visible  in  the  sulci 
of  all  the  posterior  surface  of  the  valve.  The  left  valves  only  are 
known. 

Lower  Dcronic.     Edmunds   lltll.  Chapman   Plantation,   Xle. 

Limoptera   rosieri   no  v. 
Tliis  large  and  rather  fine  six'cies  has  a  flabellate  outline  with 
umbones  almost  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  hinge.     The  hinge  line 


is  very  long  and  straight  terminating  posteriorly  on  the  extreme 
point   of  a   vcr\'   broad  win';;,      T\\e  \i\iuTN3.\v\te  V^iaw  'Cw.'i  v»;"\o.^ 
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toward  the  body  of  the  shell  is  but  slight,  but  the  area  is  set  off 
by  a.  low.  broad  depression  on  the  surface  and  a  distinct  change 
of  curvature  in  the  surface  lines.  The  body  of  this  shell  is  broad 
and  transverse,  the  curvature  being  regularly  .suboval.  while  the 
anterior  course  of  the  margin  is  much  more  direct,  curving  out- 
wardly below  and  slightly  incurved  above.  The  anterior  wing  is 
very  small,  separated  from  the  uniboncs  by  a  deep  sulcus.  The 
ligament  area  is  very  broad  and  is  longitudinally  lined.  The  orna- 
ment lines  of  the  surface  consist  of  distinct  concentric  lamellae, 
becoming  more  closely  arranged  near  the  margins.  Their  inter- 
spaces are  crossed  and  the  lamellae  themselves  notched  or  crcn- 
tilated  by  sube<]ually  distant  elevated  radial  lines.  The  reticulated 
and  fimbriated  effect  is  specially  shown  on  the  posterior  wing. 
Our  si>cchnens  show  the  following  dimensions:  Len;.ith  on  hinge. 
icxj  nnn.  hight  and  length  of  body,  <p  mm. 

L.'T.vr  Dczwik.     St.  Alban  beds.  Cape   Rosier  Cdvc.    P.  Q. 

Pterinea  mainensis  tiov. 

Shell   often   of   large   sijte.   oblicjue.   hinge   considerably   shorter 

than  the  full  length  of  the  valve.     .Anterior  wing  well  developed, 

but  slightly  sUiping  at  the  hinge  and  set  off  from  the  shell  body 


by  a  liiw  broad  sulcus,     i'nsterinr  \ 
ing  the  posterolateral  limit  of  the 
than  line  half  or  two  thirds  this  dis 
pressed  not  sharply  set  off  fn.im  the 
Jin-ct.   then   iiicliiiiuf;  more   or   les 


ing  relatively  -liort  in't  reaeh- 
alve  and  SDUielimes  tint  more 
anee.  \U»W  of  the  valves  de- 
wings;  anterior  outline  at  first 
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extendttl  at  Iho  pusterolatcral  margin  from  wliicli  the  retreat 
toward  the  posterior  wing  is  abruptly  oblicjue.  The  surface  of 
the  left  valve  is  covered  by  fine  radii,  eriiiat  on  the  anterior  slope 
but  unequai  on  the  posterior  and  showing  a  tendency  to  fascicula- 
tion.  These  arc  minutely  cancellated  by  concentric  lines  which  on 
the  anterior  slope  and  wing  and  on  the  posterior  slope  become 
prominent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  radii.  The  right  valve  is  shallow, 
evenly  depressed,  with  the  radii  along  the  crcscence  line  stronger 
and  more  distant  and  the  cancellating  lines  subdued. 

The  hinge  is  distinctly  pterineoid,  showing  a  doubly  divided  um- 
bonal  tooth,  strong  oblique  posterior  ridge  and  broad,  striated  liga- 
ment surface. 

This  shell,  extraordinarily  abundant  at  some  locahties,  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  extremely  fine  radial  surface  markings  accom- 
panying unusual  size. 

Lower  Dcz-otiic.  Telos  lake  dam  and  Moosehcad  lake,  7  miles 
north  of  Kineo,  Me. 

Pterinea  moneris  nov. 
Somewhat  oblique  valves  with  hinge  line  less  than  the  greatest 
length,  anterior  beaks,  and  moderately  developed  posterior  wing. 


The  surface  is  depressed  and  entirely  devoid  of  radial  markings  on 
either  body  or  wing,  thus  only  concentric  lines  or  rough  wrinkles 
are  present. 
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The  unibonal  teeth  are  strongly  developed  in  the  left  vaive  as  a 

^3et  of  three  oblique  ridges,  behind  them  being  a  strong  oblique 

»idge.     What  may  prove  to  be  the  right  valve  of  the  species  has  a 

more  convex  surface,  strong  anterior  muscle  scar  and  teeth  to  cor- 

Tcspond  with  the  sockets  of  the  other  valve. 

This  species  is  like  but  much  more  obliqne  than  the  P.  f  o  1 1  - 
manni  Freeh  and  P.  laevis  Goidfuss  of  the  Coblentzian. 

Lower  Dcz'Oitic.    Webster  lake,  north  side,  '/\  mile  cast  of  Telos 
canal  and  Matagamon  lake,  on  cast  side  i  mile  above  dam,  Me. 

Pterinea  chapmani  nov. 

A  large  left  valve  has  the  beak  almost  terminal,  a  long  straight 

hinge,  lateral  teeth  not  visible  but  unibonal  teeth  sharply  defined ; 

posterior  wing  narrow  and  not  extended,  anterior  wing  very  small ; 

anterior  slope  abrupt,  almost  vertical ;  umbo  narrow  elevated,  the 


general  surface  of  the  valve  bniadly  convex;  outline  oblique.  The 
surface  carries  faint  radial  riblets,  which  are  obsolete  on  the 
anterior  slope. 

The  species  differs  from  any  of  its  associates  in  its  obliquity. 
abrupt  anterior  slope,  abbreviated  aiUcrinr  wing  and  short  jxi-sterior 
extension. 

Lower  Dctomc.     Ednmruls   Hill.  Chapman    I'lanlaliuu.  Me. 

Pterinea  edmundi  no  v. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  species  arc  found  in  its  orna- 
ment and  variable  outline.  ]n  aspect  it  ajtproaches  very  closely 
the  P.  radial  is  from  i'resqno  Isle  stream  but  its  left  valve  is 
sometimes  more  oblique,  sometimes  nuirc  erect,  its  umboiial  con- 
vexity less  marked,  lis  sculpture  ccnsisls  of  coarse  llalleued  ribs 
which  are  more  or  less  irregularly  interspersed  with  ribs  of  smaller 
size:  on  the  anlvn'ur  ):h<f}f  these   gradii;\\\y   <V\sa\i\«;M  \taN\w^  >\\t 
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anterior  ear  siiifiolll,  hiil  on  tlie  posterior  slope  they  are  continued 
to  the  hinge.  Tlie  posterior  wing  is  cancellated  and  the  caniimi 
line  more  strongly  striate.  The  left  valve  which  is  less  conv« 
than  the  niher  has  the  radial  riblets  developed  only  on  the  in«tian 
area,  both  anterior  and  posterior  wings  being  smooth  save  on  the 


-^P     <^iF 


posterior  hinge  where  is  a  cancellateil  group  of  three  or  four  strong  <ig 
radii.  The  variations  in  the  outline  of  this  species  reach  an  cxtreii_^E~ne 
in  the  variet}'  subrecta,  which  retains  the  same  style  of  om.  .^mi- 
ment  as  ilie  foregoing  and  relative  proportions  and  developnw""  - 
of  the  parts,  but  is  quite  erect.  This  appears  to  be  a  pcrsisle^^ 
feature  wliich  we  find  exemplified  in  several  examples. 

Lower  Dcvoiiir.     Ednnmds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 


111.  1 


Pterinea  cf.  fasciculata  Goldfn^s 
f  a  s  c  i  c  u  I  a  t  a  GuUfuss,      IVtrL-faetu  GcrmanNic.  i :'  3 
.  fie,  S 

uliJcn  DeutschlaH*^ 


a   fascicuinta   Freeh.   Devon. 
1891.    p.  84,  pi.  8.  fig,  i;pl.  9,  fig.  1-3 

This  Species  is  radially  and  coarsely  ribbed,  quite  conve..  - 
jbliqiic    along    the    cresccnce    line,   the    anterior    iving    stroii^^  ^ 


v^J 


^ 


'<id^ 


developed  on  the  abrupt  anterior  slope  and  the  hinge  teeth  bc?^ 
beneath  the  beak  and  behind  it  very  pronounced.      It  is  sc^y 
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^^ke  the  species  cited  in  all  respects  so  far  as  the  former  is  known, 
^t    is,  however,  possible  that  some  of  the  coarsely  ribbed  internal 
^^sts  may  belong^  to  the  more  finely  marked  form  to  which  we  refer 
^^    the  following. 

-iioii'cr  Dez'omc.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Pterinea  fasciculata  Goldfuss 
var.  occidentalis  nov. 

^^^<?  Pterinea  fasciculata  Goldfuss.  IVtrefacta  German  iae,  2 : 
'37,  pi-  129,  fig.  5,  and  Freeh,  Devon.  Aviculiden  Deutschlands. 
i8yi.     p.  84,  pi.  8,  fig.  1  ;   pi.  9,  fig.  1-3. 

This  extremely  common  shell  is  csscntiallv  a  miniature  of 
V^.  fasciculata  Goldfuss.  Though  reduced  in  all  its  propor- 
t:ions  and  in  the  strength  of  its  ornament  yet  it  expresses  excellently 
the  characters  of  the  German  species.  TJie  valves  are  both 
convex,  the  left  notably  and  the  right  but  slightly.  The  left 
valve  has  the  body  well  elevated  above  the  posterior  wing. 
This  wing  is  sometimes  more  incurved  at  the  margin  and  more 
extended  at  the  point  than  in  the  figured  German  specimens 
but  these  features  are  variable  in  the  Dalhousie  shells.  The  body 
of  the  shell  or  direction  of  the  crescence  line  is  commonly  more 
oblique  than  in  luiropean  specimens  but  this  is  an  expression  due 
in  some  measure  to  mode  of  preservati(Mi.  for  examples  occur  here 
ipiite  as  erect  as  those  referred  to.  The  breadth  of  the  bvssal  groove 
and  emargination  on  the  valve  are  also  notable;  together  with  the 
relative  development  of  the  anterior  ear  they  arc  in  full  agreement 
with  P.  fasciculata.  1'he  surface  c^f  this  valve  is  marked  by 
coarsely  fasciculated  radial  striae.  The  major  ribs  do  not  exceed 
five  or  six  but  these  are  widely  separated  on  the  body  of  the  shell, 
the  interspaces  occupied  by  radii  of  lower  order. 

On  the  posterior  slope  the  striae  are  of  uniform  size  and  are 
visible  on  the  wing.  ( )n  the  anterior  wing  there  are  two  or  three 
coarse  riblets  but  the  byssal  sinus  is  deep  and  without  radii. 
Crossing  these  elevated  radial  lines  are  fine  crowded  and  elevated 
concentric  lines  giving  all  the  surface  except  the  byssal  sinus  a 
reticulate  ornament. 

The  right  valve  is  nuich  less  convex  than  t\\c  left,  lUe  auterior 
wing  relatively  lar^i\  the  f)yssal  sinus  dcc\>,  X\\e  \^oA\  o\  VV^  ^\^^ 
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depressci!.  The  surface  bears  a  few  simple  filiform  radial  lines 
along  the  body  of  the  shell  and  others  are  visible  on  the  posterior 
wing  at  the  hinge.     Xo  concentric  lines  are  evident. 

Lower  Devoiiic.     Dalhousie,  X.  B. 

Pterinea  tntercostata  nov. 

Siiell  siibercct  or  oblique  with  small  auricle  and  well  defined, 
broatl  but  not  extended  posterior  ear.  Hinge  straight,  about  two 
thirds  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  shell.  Beaks  anterior,  subter- 
niinal.  Left  valve  with  coarse  and  strong  radial  ribs  separated  by 
broad  flat  interspaces.  Of  these  one  can  count  about  12  on  the 
body  of  the  shell.  The  primary  interspaces  are  usually  divided  by 
a  much  finer  median  riblet  but  further  subdivision  is  very  unusual. 
On  tiie  broad  posterior  wing  radial  ribs  arc  sparse  and  indi.stinct 
thougii  usually  traces  of  them  may  be  seen.     Here  the  fine  concen- 


tric lines  predominate,  giving  the  surface  a  smoothness  in  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  valve.  The  concentric  lines  are  also  visible  on 
the  rest  of  the  surface.  .\s  iisnally  preserved  they  make  faint 
interrupiions  of  the  radial  rib.s  but  when  normal  are  lamellose  and 
strongly  defined.  The  right  valve  is  practically  devoid  of  radial 
sculpture,  the  surface  being  crossed  by  sharply  defined  concentric 
lines,  only  the  posterior  wing  showing  a  few  riblets  on  the  cast. 
The  contrast  in  the  markings  of  the  two  valves  is  extreme  but  is 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  several  specimens  with  both  valves 
retained. 
This  species  may  be  compared  \n  lespecx  lo  OTi\?i.m.cnt  with  several 
coarsely     rihb&l     shells,    e.g.    T.    co^laXa.    Co\C!A%.,    KN\tM.\-a. 
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r  i  g  o.m  a  g  e  n  s  i  s  Freeh,  from  the  Coblentzian.  A,  reticulata 
Sowerbv,  from  the  Aymestry  timestoiie.  but  such  comparisons  are 

resemblances  only  in  one  or  another   feature.     No  closely   allied 

form  is  now  recognized. 

Loiver  Dcvonic.    Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Pterinea  radialis  nov. 

This  is  one  of  a  group  with  an  .-\ctinopte  rial  ike  exterior,  but  it 
has  the  highly  developed  anterior  muscle  scar,  the  unihonal  and 
the  lateral  teeth  of  Pterinea.  No  attempts  therefore  at  correlation 
with  species  which  have  been  detemiined  as  .\ctinopteria  and 
Avicnia  are  here  called  for.     The  .shells  have  the  size  and  propor- 

%      "9 


li<.ns  of  the  foregoiiit;  l,  I',  cf.  f  a  m- i  0  u  la  t  .i)  ,'in<l  i1k'  following 
Species.  The  hinj^e  line  is  but  slitjlitiy  cxtcmU'd  ]insteriiirly,  the 
ameri<)r  wing  well  niarkcil,  cimvex  an<l  snlcnled :  ihe  crcsconce 
line  ohYiqae  and  the  viihc  Jiighly  convex  in  l\\i;  \\mW\\3.\  tc-eiOTv, 
with  abrupt  anteriur  nntl  uKirc  gra(Uia\  \xisti;v\oT  Avi^t.    "XW  ^>m- 
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face  sculpture  consists  of  closely  crowded  subequal  rounded  riblets, 
alternation  of  size  being  noticeable  near  the  margins. 

Loziu^r  Dcvonic.  Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation, 
Alatagamon  lake  and  elsewhere,  Me. 

Pterinea  ?  mytiloides  nov. 

A  Lcptodcsnialike  shell,  extremely  oblique  and  elongate  with  a 
subacute  anterior  extremity,  anterior  beak,  short  hinge,  oblique 
broadly  rounded  umbonal  ridge  terminating  in  a  broad  blunt  pos- 
terior extremity.     The   lower  margin  of  the  valve  makes   at  the 


Pterinea     ?     mytiloides 

anterior  extremity  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  with  the  hinge,  is 
slightly  incurved  by  the  broad  and  obscure  cincture  in  front  of  the 
umbonal  ridge. 

Diincnsions.  The  best  preserved  example  has  a  length  from 
anterior  end  to  postlateral  curve  of  25  mm ;  hight  from  the  beak 
7  mm;  greatest  hight  12  mm. 

This  species  is  provisionally  referred  to  Pterinea  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  it  has  any  immediate  relations  with  Leptodesma 
Hall  in  the  sense  in  which  that  name  was  employed  by  its  author. 
Its  age  and  surroundings  indicate  that  it  has  direct  pterineoid 
affinities.  The  shell  is  rare  but  its  form  leads  to  its  readv 
recognition. 

Loz^'cr  Dcvonic.     Dalhousie.  X.  B. 

Pterinea  brisa  nov. 

An  elongate  shell,  quite  erect,  the  axis  of  growth  being  essentially 
at  right  angles  to  the  hinge.  The  body  is  produced  and  moderately 
expanded ;  the  wings  distinctly  developed  but  not  large,  the  posterior 
being  narrow,  the  anterior  short  and  the  byssal  sinus  well  defined. 
The  length  of  the  hinge  in  the  specimen  before  us  is  32  mm,  the 
vertical  hight  40  mm.  The  beak  is  at  the  anterior  third  of  the 
hin^c.  The  surface  is  marked  by  radial  elevated  lines  with  broad, 
flat  interspaces,  broken  by  iulercaValcd  \m^"5>  ol  wwcvox  %wl^%.    \w>^<^ 
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unibonal  region  the  lines  are  close  logether  but  they  spread  out- 
ward and  the  primary  interspaces  become  broad.     The  body  of  the 


'■^W 


valve  shows  few  concentric  lines  but  these  ;ire  strong  on  the  wings 
and  those  on  the  posterior  wijifi  arc  cancellated  by  the  radii  near 
the  hinge. 

Lower  Dc7-onic.     Edimnids  Hill,  t'hapnian  Plantation,  Me. 

Pterinea  brisa  var.  vexillum  nov. 
A  right  valve  is  snberect  with  a  seniieircular  lnwcr  margin,  deep 
byssal  siinis,  short  hnt  well  defined  anierii.r  wing  and  broad  pos- 
terior wing  extended  to  an  acnte   pusleriDr  angle.      Its  surface  is 
flat  or  .slightly  concave  in  the  pallial  region.     The  senl]>tnre  con- 


sists of  fine  radial  rihlets  of  snheqnal  si/e  mr 
niimeroiis  over  the  body  of  the  valve,  very  obst 
wing,  which  is  entirely  covereil  by  concentrii 


dista 


and 


the  i>o-;tiTior 
[led    Lmiellosc 

lines;  the  latter  are  extremely  faint  over  the  rest  oi  the  shell.  A 
less  complete  specimen  in  which  tiie  left  valve  is  impressed  upon 
the  right  shows  that  llie  surface  iif  the  latter  was  crossed  hv  vcrv 
strong  radial  and  very  disiarit  ril)s,  tlie  hruad  ftaX  mVtTSV'-^'^'^  w\v,^- 
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times   carrying   intercalating   ribs   of   lower   order.      These   w-^^ 
crossed  by  concentric  lines,  presumably  lamellae.     The  aspect    ^ 
the  surface  is  thus  not  unlike  that  of  P.  intercostata  but  tf** 
outline  is  very  different  and  the  right  valve  is  distinctly  ribbec/- 
Tlie  species    P.    b  r  i  s  a    from  Chapman  Plantation,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  based  on  a  right  valve,  is  a  very  close  approach  to 
this  in  respect  to  outline  and  surface  characters,  though  a  more 
elongate,  erect  shell.     To  express  this  intimate  relation  the  present 
form  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  latter. 
Lower  Dcvomc.    Dalhousie.  N.  B. 

Pterinea  (Pteronitella  ?)  incur^ata  nov. 
A'alves  elongate  on  the  hinge,  the  greatest  length  of  the  hinge 
being  almost  twice  the  hight  of  the  shell,  .interior  wing  well 
defined  on  both  valves,  byssal  sinus  not  deep  but  broad  and  not 
marked  by  a  notch  on  llie  right  valve.  Beaks  one  third  the  length 
of  tJie  liinge  from  the  anterior  extremity.  General  outline  very 
oblique.  Left  valve  highly  convex  and  incurved  over  the  body, 
sloping   abruptly   to   tlie   posterior   whig,   more   gradually   to    the 


broad  byssal  sinus  in  front.  From  the  prominent  umbo  the  cres- 
cence  line  swings  in  a  curve  backward  and  forms  a  strong  pro- 
jection on  the  lower  margin.  The  posterior  wing  is  extended  well 
beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  body  and  boimded  by  a  con- 
cave curve  wiiich  terminates  in  an  acute  point.  Its  surface  is 
depressed  in  a  direction  conforming  with  the  curve  of  the  body. 
The  surface  of  this  valve  is  covered  with  regular  concentric  growth 
lines  which  arc  essentially  wimwUftcd  ow  tUe  awt^rior  a.nd  posterior 
wings  but  the  body   ot  the  va\\-e  \»ia.T&  ta-fe^  ^iwva.^  ■«V\eft  Vwt 
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^'^tnewhat  the  aspect  of  unequal  and  flat  riblets  produced  by  series 
^^   incised  lines.     These  multiply  and  broaden  unequally  present- 
^^  much   the  same  aspect   as   those   in    P.   e  d  m  u  n  d  i   of   the 
Chapman  Plantation. 

The  right  valve  is  depressed ;  on  the  posterior  wing  deeply  con- 
cave, convex  but  not  elevated  along  the  crcscence  line,  thence  slop- 
ing to  the  lower  margin  with  an  incurved  surface,  the  postlateral 
edge  of  the  valve  being  upturned.     The  byssal  notch  and  sinus  are 
indicated  by  a  marginal  incurvature  and  depression.     One  speci- 
men shows  the  striated  ligament  area,  a  small  anterior  adductor 
and  slender  anterior  tooth.     Surface  of  this  valve  entirely  smooth 
or  with  concentric  lines  only. 

This  shell  is  characterized  by  its  extreme  convexity  and 
incurvature. 

Loivcr  Dci'ouic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Pteronitella  hirundo  nov. 

Shell  much  elongate  on  the  hinge,  terminating  posteriorly  in  a 
slender,  acute  point,  anteriorly  blunt,  the  auricle  atrophied  and 
the  anterior  slope  of  the  valves  abrupt.  Beak  subtcrminal,  ele- 
vated, umbonal  ridge  subparallel  with  the  anterior  margin.  From 
this    ridge   the    surface    of    the    left    valve    slopes    very    gradually 


Pteronitella     hirundo 

downward  and  back ;  right  valve  flat  cxcei)t  at  the  beak.  Surface 
of  left  valve  bearing  sharp  and  numerous  radial  lines,  crowded  and 
with  a  tendency  to  fasciculation  over  the  anterior  and  lower  parts 
but  equidistant  posteriorly.  The  hinge  and  ligament  areas  are 
bounded  and  crossed  by  a  few  very  stn^ng  striae,  the  cardinal  cd^G 
of  the  valve  being  thickened.  All  these  lines  are  crossed  by  con- 
centric striae,  short  and  elevated  everywhere  cxccpl  o\\  \\\^  ^o^\fc\\si\ 
cardinal  surface.     On  the  right  valve  the  rad\a\  Wtv^^  ^\^  cJ^sq^^\fc 
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except  on  the  posterior  wing  near  the  hinge,  only  the  concentric 
lines  standing  out  sharply  and  equidistant.  The  inner  surface  of 
both  valves  is  quite  smooth.  This  is  a  striking  species  well  defined 
by  its  outline  and  surface  characters.  Its  thin  shell  has  left  insuffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  dentition  but  I  have  referred  it  to  Pteronitella 
largely  because  of  its  general  aspect. 
Lower  Devonic.    Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Pteronitella  passer  nov. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  presenting  a  less  extended  and 

rather  blunt  posterior  extremity,  a  more  conspicuous  anterior  ear 

and   a   relatively   greater   breadth.      TJie   outline   is   still   elongate 

with  a  gentle  surface  slope  on  al!  sides  except  the  front  where  it 


is  quite  abrupt.  The  surface  is  fully  reticulated  by  radial  and 
concentric  lines,  the  former  being  as  before  stronger  along  the 
posterior  wing. 

In  my  judgment  this  will  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  outline 
as  exhibited  in  two  left  valves  here  figured,  though  it  is  undeni- 
ably  similar  to   P.  h  i  r  u  n  d  o  in  many  of   its  characters. 

Lower  Devonic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Pteronitella  peninsulae  nov. 

Very  sharp  internal  casts  of  right  valves  show  the  characteristic 

structure  of  this  genus  as  defined  by  Billings,  clearly  demonstrat- 

ing  the  departure  from  the  type  ol  ■ptwomte?,  \u  the  presence  of  a 

series  ol  Q-rtodontalike  teeth  bcneat\\  tW  \itak  xc^^.'Cmk  -vX-Cft.  ■&vt 
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long  posterior  ridgclike  tooth.  These  valves  are  very  oblique,  the 
straight  hinge  making  the  prfatcst  dianicler  of  the  shell;  the  ante- 
rior wing  is  insignificant  and  the  posterior  not  extended.     Froni 


9 


anterior  and  posterior  cardinal  aiifiks  (he  lateral  margins  depart  at 
almost  lyo  degrees.  The  beak  is  very  near  the  anterior  extremity 
and  the  shell  is  quite  convex  along  the  obli<|ue  and  somewhat 
curved  crescence  line,  from  which  the  anteriri  slope  is  abrupt  and 
the  posterior  abrupt  and  sligiitly  concave  at  nrst  becoming  flat  at 
the  hinge.  The  anterior  scar  is  small  and  deep,  the  posterior  large 
and  faint.  Beneath  the  beak  arc  three  or  four  teeth  diverging  from 
the  edge  of  the  ligament  area. 

Lower  Devonic.     Prcsqnc  Isle  stream.  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Myalina  pterinaeoides  now 

One  of  the  commoner  species  at  Fresquc  Isle  stream  is  a  Myalina 
with  a  striking  resemblance  thronghout.  save  in  die  character  of 
the  hinge,  to  certain  Pterineas  with  curtailed  posterior  wing,  and 
specially  similar  to  Pt.  f  o  1 1  m  a  n  n  i    I'rcch.' 

The  frequent  internal  casts  show  the  species  to  be  devoid  of 
the  hinge  teeth  of  Pterinea  and  present  only  the  moderately  broad 
ligamental  striations  of  Myalina  and  the  abbreviated  earless  and 
abrupt  front  margin.  This  latter  feature  is  rather  feebly  de- 
veli)i>cd  but   when   the  shell   is   retained  the  antetloT   mcvi^N^'v.M.'t^. 

iFrrch.  <>/».«■,  pi.  ,=.  B^.f.    »r,-v,riiiiiTiii.      fauna  it.     U iiU-n i.iV\<«xk\i.  v.*l.■?^■  vo,<\». 
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with  margins  truncated  and  meeting  at  right  angles  is  evident. 
In  other  respects  we  may  note  the  following  characters :  The  shell 
is  relatively  suberect  without  posterior  hinge,  obliquely  elongate, 
suboval  with  greatest  width  across  the  pallial  region,  the  hinge 
line  being  short,  not  more  than  one  half  as  long  as  the  length 

Myklink    p  t  erinkeoldei 

of  the  shell.  The  valves  are  shallow  and  thick ;  posterior  muscle 
scar  well  defined,  situated  at  one  half  the  length  of  the  shell; 
pallial  line  short,  barely  reaching  beyond. the  middle;  anterior  scar 
absent. 

The  surface  of  the  shell  is  coarsely  rugose  in  concentric  growth 
lines  and  is  without  other  ornament.  Of  such  a  species  as  this 
we  know  nothing  among  the  faunas  of  the  Appalachian  early 
Devonic. 

Lower  Devonic.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Cyrtodonta  beyrichi  Beushausen 

Cyrtodonta    beyrichi    Beushausen.     Beitr.  zur.  Kenntn.  d.  Ob- 
erharzen  Spirifurensandsteins.      1884.     p.  67,  pi.  3,  fig.  a,  3. 

I  am  disposed  to  refer  to  this  species  without  much  reservation 
certain  subcircular  shells  of  Paracyclaslike  outline  with  quite  con- 
vex surface,  slightly  depressed  behind  and  faintly  sinuous  in  front. 
In  these  the  hinge  has  the  structure  of  Cyrtodonta  strongly  de- 
veloped— ^the  curved  double  anterior  teeth  and  the  long  lateral 
or  posterior  grooves  and  ridges.  Beushausen's  figures  were  made 
from  internal  casts  but  they  display  the  general  outline  and  size 
of  those  before  us. 

The  genus  Cyrtodonta  \\as  t\o\.  bft«\  cfe?,«xeA  m  the  Devonic 
rocks  oi  the  Appalachian  provmce  a,nd\l%  cK.c^Kt«a«,\t^.'&«.«MS«^^ 
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region  is  of  decided  interest.  While  these  Devonic  species  seem 
to  agree  in  hinge  structure  with  those  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  genus  from  the  Lower  Siiuric  yet  it  is  possible  that  dif- 
ferences   may    be    found    and    Deushauscn's    recognition    of    the 


validity  of  Cyrtodonta  wliicli  has  commonly  been  regarded  a 
synonym  of  Conrad's  term  Cypricardites,  has  been  indorsed  by 
Ulrich  [Paleontology  of  Minnesota,  181)7.  v.  3.  p.  534]  who  has 
elaborately  illustrated  the  Siiuric  species.  Cyrtodonta  bey- 
richi  in  Germany  occurs  in  the  Spiriferensandstein  of  the  Ilartz 
mountains  at  the  Kahlcbcrg. 

Lower  Dcz-oiiic.     Mnosclioad  lake.  7  miles  north  of  Kineo,  Me, 

Cyrtodonta  muscula  no  v. 
Much  more  elongate  than  the  preceding,  retaining  the  pterineoid 


0€3 


form,   narrow    in    fnuit,    \vi<lcning   backward   and    with   a    broad 
anterior  sinus.     Hinge  as  in  the  other  species. 
L<nvfr  DetoiiU:     .Afooscliond  lake,  7  mi\cs  non\\  ol  lN\\\tQ.\\ft. 
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Megambonia  denysJa  nov. 

Shell  very  small,  snborbicular  in  outline  and  rotund  in  contour. 
Auricle  not  prominent,  byssal  groove  broad  shallow  and  indistinct, 
but  visible  nearly  to  the  beak.  Surface  very  finely  radiate  on 
the  body  of  the  shell  but  with  fewer  radii  on  the  auricle.      The 


^ 


orbicular  outline,  regular  convexity  and  feeble  byssal  groove  seem 
to  indicate  this  as   distinct   from    M.    crenistriata    Clarke, 
though  not  varying  materially  in  surface  characters.    Further  knowl- 
edge of  the  shell  may  determine  a  closer  relationship  in  the  two. 
Lower  Devonic.     Perce  rock,  P,  Q. 

Mytilarca  dalhousie  nov. 

Ct.  M.  ovata  Hall.  Palaeontology  of  New  York,  3:  ijg.pl  $0.  fig.  7. 
M.  solid  a  Maurer.  Fauna  <l.  rechtsrhcin.  Unteitfevon.  1886. 
p.  13;     Freeh.   Devon.   Avitulitli-n  Deulschlands,  p.  143,  fig.  15. 

Mytilarca  is  not  common  in  early  Devonic  faunas.  The  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  from  the  Dalhousie  fauna  are  well  developed 
in  respect  to  generic  characters  and  of  moderately  large  size 
approaching  in  dimensions  the  I leklerbergian  species  Megam- 
bonia ovata  Hall  which  has  never  been  well  described  or 
figured  though  its  relation  to  Mytilarca  has  long  been  recognized' ; 
and  in  outline  and  contour  Myalina  solida  Maurer  of  the 
Lower  Coblentzian  where  such  species  are  rare.  Mytilarca 
dalhousie  is  elongate  subovate  in  outline,  with  short  straight 
posterior  hinge  and  long  abruptly  detlectcd  anterior  margin  extend- 
ing to  the  basal  curvature  of  the  valves  with  a  slightly  sinuous 
curve.     The   surface    is   regularly    but    slightly    convex    with    the 

'JV.  Y.  State  Mus.  .Mim,  .t.  p.  S.j 
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greatest  elevation  along  the  anterior  cresccnce  line  and  the  slope 
thence  gradual  in  all  directions  except  anteriorly,  where  it  is  curved 
down  and  inward.  The  general  expression  of  the  shell  will  be  better 
appreciated  from  the  figures  than  by  description.  There  are  large 
and  small  shells  present  with  these  characters  all  representing 
the  same  specific  form. 

The  hinge  characters  arc  excellently  shown  in  one  specimen  of 
the  left  valve.  The  beak  is  terminal ;  beneath  it  is  the  apex  of 
the  broad  ligament  area  which   is  strongly  striated   transversely. 


The  anterior  edj;c  of  this  ;irea  slnpcs  obliquely  back  to  the  inner 
apex  of  the  valve  and  at  this  point  is  a  sin^-le  oblique  elimj^ated 
toutli.  doubly  crennlated  mi  the  crest  leaving  between  it  and  the 
c<lge  of  the  ligament  area  a  pit  or  socket  for  the  recejilion  of  the 
tooth  of  the  other  valve.  This  socket  is  hoiitidi-d  lidow  by  a 
oontinnatinn  of  the  lixilh.  Toward  ihc  po^UTinr  em!  of  the  hinge 
is  an  obli(|ne  but  obscure  ridge  lu'l.iw  ihe  ligament  area.  Tiiis 
hinge  structure  is  in  agreetnenl  wiili  Ih'lfs  delineation  of  it  for 
the  genus  Mytilarca.  The  unibonal  reiiion  of  the  shell  is  thick 
and  the  posterior  margin  shows  sncccssivc  thickened  layers  of 
shell  growth. 

Lower  Dez-onic.     Dalhousic,  \.  B. 

Modiomorpha  impar  no  v. 

Shell  of  small  or  medium  si^^e  with  straifzht  hinge  line  not  ex- 
tending for  the  full  length  of  the  valves,  lieaks  anlcrinr  but  not 
terminal,  depressed,  the  unibonal  regiun  rising  gradually  and  soon 
broadening  out  over  the  Unv  |>.)slerior  sUipe.     \n  ^towX  ^A  >\\\^  ui^S.^ 
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the   surface   is  gently   depressed   making  a   distinct   sinus   in   the 
lower    margins    specially    on   the   left    valve.     Anterior    margins 


^ 


relatively  narrow  and  blunt,  postecior.  eictcemity  broadly,  rounded. 
Postumbonal  slope  gently  concave.     Surface  covered  with  regular 

concentric  lines. 

Lower  Deiionic.    Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Modiomorpha  odiata  nov. 
Shells  elongate,  depressed  convex  and  of  considerable  size;  beak 
at  the  anterior  third,  hinge  short,  anterior  curvature  relatively  nar- 


row.   the  valves  widening  backward  in  a  low  very  broad  curve, 
umboiml  ridge  low  but  clearly  defined  mais^m^  ^  ?a.v  w  i«^'t%&^«A. 
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posterior  slope  and  rather  straight  posterior  margin.  Length 
about  twice  the  hight;  actuat  length. of  a  full- sized  example  60 
mm,  hight  35  mm.     Surface. with  concentric  lines- only. 

Lower  Devonic.  Moosehead  lake.  Baker  Brook  point  and 
Matagamon  lake,  Me. 

Modimorpha  vulcanalis  no  v. 

Shell  robust,  with  very  thick  valves ;  outline  short,  obliquely 
cordate,  hinge  line  oblique,  beak  in  front  of  the  middle,  not  ele- 
vated; umbonal  ridge  low  but  distinct  from  which  the  slope  an- 
teriorly is  broad  and  very  gently  convex  while  posteriorly  it  is 
at  first  gently  concave,  then  depressed  and  almost  flat  near  the 
hinge  line.     The  marginal  outline  is  narrow  in  front  at  the  ex- 


tremity of  the  oblique  hinge,  widens  in  a  low  curve  backward, 
turns  almost  at  right  angles  at  the  end  of  the  crcsceuce  line,  curv- 
ing thence  broadly  upward  and  forward,  joining  the  obliquely 
elevated  hinge  in  a  broad  curve.  The  Icnglh  and  width  of  the 
shell  are  nearly  the  same. 

The  resemblance  of  this  species  to  lircvcrmuiin's  Ci  on  iopho  r  a 
cognata'  is  very  close  in  all  visible  features  save  that  the 
cresccnce  ridge  in  the  iattcr  is  somewhat  sharper.  It  may  also 
be  compared  to  M.  el  e  vat  a  Krantz  of  the  lower  Coblentzian.* 
Professor  Kayser  snygesls  a  similarity  with   M.  siegenensis 
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Beushausen.'      At  all  events  the  short  obliquely  cordate  shell  is 
not  familiar  in  Appalachian  fauna  of  this  age. 

Loiver  Devonic.     Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Modiomorpha  protea  nov. 
Shell  elongate,  subrhomboidal,  beaks  anterior,  posterior  hinge  not 
elevated,  crescence  line  high,  relatively  approximate  to  hinge. 
Length  and  hight  as  four  to  three.  Anterior  margin  broadly 
rounded,  not  narrow,  basal  margin  sloping  gently  downward  to 
near  the  umbonal  ridge,  thence  bending  up  and  back  in  a  broad 


X 


> 


angle;  posterior  hinge  angle  rounded.  Umbonal  ridge  subangular, 
sharply  defined  by  the  rapid  slope  of  the  surface  toward  the  hinge, 
but  not  elevated  above  the  general  convexity  of  the  sides  of  the 
valves. 

Anterior  adductor  scar  with  the  little  foot  muscle  scar  well 
defined. 

This  species  is  somewhat  variable  in  outline,  some  of  the  speci- 
mens assigned  thereto  being  considerably  larger  than  others.     This 
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variation,  however,  is  not  expressed  in  the  typical  specimens  at 
Edmunds  Hill  as  well  as  in  the  examples  referred  to  the  same 
species  occurring  at  Presque  Isle  stream. 

Lower  Dez'onic,  Edmunds  Hill  and  Presque  Isle  stream,  Chap- 
man Plantation,  Me. 

Modiella  modiola  nov. 

This  is  a  more  elongate,  more  slender  and  generally  larger  shell 
than  M.  p  y  g  m  a  e  a  Hall,  the  posteriorly  expanded  and  convex 
body  of  the  shell  being  narrower,  the  byssal  sulcus  less  deep  and 


Modiella     modiola 

the  anterior  fold  verv  much  reduced  in  diameter.     The  shells  are 
thus  subacuminate  or  modioloid  and  very  obliquely  arcuate.     Aver- 
ajze  examples  have  a  length  of  i8  to  24  mm. 
Middle  Dezoiiic.     Gaspe  llasin,  Gaspc. 

Grammysia  modiomorphae  nov. 

Shell  large,  elongate,  generally  with  strong  oblique  medial  de- 
pression dividing  the  valves  into  two  lobes,  sometimes  a  low  ridge 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  this  depression;  beaks  at  the  anterior  one 
third  of  the  hinge,  slightly  elevated,  appressed  and  incurved;  hinge 
line  direct,  not  elevated;  marginal  outline  incurved  in  front  of  the 
beaks,  rather  narrow  at  the  anterior  extremity,  broadly  incurving 
on  the  basal  margin  at  the  median  sulcus,  recurving  in  a  broad 
angle  at  the  postlateral  extremity.  The  median  sidcus  varies  in 
width  and  strength  in  different  exami)les,  at  times  being  highly 
and  somewhat  une(|ually  developed  on  both  valves,  rather  more 
on  the  right  and  again  being  only  a  low,  broad  depression. 

Muscle  scars  obscure,  only  the  anterior  adductor  being  oc- 
casionally shown  on  our  specimens.  Surface  markings  concentric 
striae  strongly  marked  at  the  anterior  margin. 

The  elongate  form  of  this  shell  and  its  subequal  extremities  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  Modiomorpha.  The  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  however  thnt  it  is  a  (lramn^vs\a  oi  v\\u\'sv\;v\  ^^\^x^%^v^tv^ 
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with  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  comparison  among  other  shells. 
Drs  Kayser  and  Dre\crmaiin  who  have  kindly  examined  .specimens 


^ 


of   the   shell   agree   that   it   is   very    similar   to    Beushausen's    G. 
priimiensis'  from  the  upper  Coblentzian  of  the  Eifel. 

Lower   Devonic.      This   s])ccies    is   the   most   abundant    of    the 
lamefVihranchs  at  luiniunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

'«fi.  eil.  p.  143.  pi-  i-t.  ft,'.  J-  1 
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Prosocoelus  pes-anseris  Zeiler  &  Wirtgen  var.  occidentalis  nov. 

The  genus  Prosocoelus  was  established  by  Keferstein  In  1857 
and  was  first  applied  to  the  species  Gramniysia  pes-an- 
seris Zeiler  &  Wirtgen'  by  Beushausen'  and  the  latter  author 
subsequently  described  several  species  from  Coblentzian  horizons. 
The  hinge  in  the  genus  is  characterized  by  its  strong  and  large, 
curved  umbonal  teeth,  two  in  number,  with  the  uppermost  the 
larger,  and  in  the  left  valve  a  small  triangular  anterior  tooth ;  a 


broad  ligament  area  with 

two    or    three    strong;    ili 

these  surface  ridges  havi 

It   is  of   extraordinary 


gniovi'.     The  L-xterior  bears 
ergon!    ridges,      hi     I',    pes-anscris 
an  extreme  of  .Icvclcipriient. 
iiUerest    tii   find    this   genus,    not    before 


known  outside  the  typical  rcginns  of  the  (."obletit/ian,  present  in 
the  fauna  of  central  Maine  aii<l  by  a  species  which  bears  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  1'.  pes-anseris  as  to  make  comparison  there- 
with more  reasonable  than  wiUi  any  oiher  of  the  known  forms. 

The  shells  from  this  fauna  are  usually  elungate,  bro.ider  behind 
than  in  front,   nearly  twice  as  long  as  high,  with   two  strongly 

WtartoAn.     Aftrb.  rfn  Virrins  furNaturkiindc  im  Ueri..rt\v>jm^t»».v.,     v^M..    v.  iw 
Via.  Mw.  Ktaatn.  d.  Obcrhwcr  SpjritiTvniandwcini.     i»8*,     ^  \wj. 
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defined  radial  ridges;  the  unibonal  ridge,  separated  from  the  me- 
dian ridge  by  a  moderately  deep  broadening  groove  and  in  front 
of  this  a  depression  bounded  by  a  stiil  lower  sometimes  quite  vague 
elevation.  Some  of  Heushausen's  species  of  Prosocoelus,  espe- 
cially P.  ellipticus  (Schalke,  Hartz)  have  much  the  outline 
and  expression  of  this  shell.  There  arc  specimens  in  our  collec- 
tions that  indicate  a  more  orbicular  outline  quite  similar  to  that 
of  P.  orbicularis  Beushausen.'  I  am  not  altogether  certain 
whether  these  represent  the  latter  species  or  may  be  compressed 
specimens  of  the  former.  The  evidence  seems  to  favor  the  former 
view. 

Lower  Devonic.     Tonihegan  point,  Moosehead  lake.  Me. 

Leptodomus  commiuiis  nov. 

Shell  elongate  with  a  Ciniitarialike  curve  to  the  hinge,  beak 
anterior,  hinge  not  equaling  the  length  of  the  shell :  lower  margin 
sinuate,  curving  upward  posteriorly  to  a  narrowed,  subacute  ex- 


_y 


tremity  whence  the  posterior  edge  retreats  to  the  hinge.  Surface 
deeply  sulcate  from  umbo  to  basal  margin.  Umbonal  ridge  con- 
spicuous, blunt  and  broadly  curved,  exterior  with  low  irregular 
concentric  folds. 

Lower  Devonic.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Leptodomus  corrugatus  nov. 

Shell  small,  beak  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  hinge,  outline  sub- 
elliptical,  posterior  slope  gently  sulcate,  smooth,  anterior  surface 


coarsely  corrugated  and  over  the  median  area  these  anterior  ridges 
duplicate,   there  being  on  t\\e  wVvoVe,  oi\  ^e,  \a.\.^\-aK  ^Vq-^?.  two 
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ridges  for   every   one   on   the   anterior   surface.     Median   surface 
slightly  depressed. 
Lower  Dez'onic.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Leptodomus  prunus  nov. 

Elongate  shells  with  anterior  iimboiies  and  low  cincture   most 

distmct  at  the  beaks.      Surface  quite  evenly  convex  though  the 

beaks  are  depressed.     Umbona!  ridge  broad  and  ill  defined.     Orna- 

menl  consisting  of  concentric  ridges,  sharp  in  the  unibonal  region 


^fci  with  closely  crowded  concentric  lines  between  all.  becoming 
obscure  toward  the  margins.  Lcn-^th  of  each  "valve  about  twice 
"•e    hight. 

XTiis  species  is  distinguished  from  I,,  canadensis  Billings 
®'  the  Grande  Greve  limestone  by  its  shallower  cincture  but  fur- 
*"^^T  knowledge  of  the  species  may  show  its  very  close  relationship 
'*  L.  striatulus  F.  Rocmcr  of  the  upper  Cublcnizian.  [For 
"*^\ires  of  the  latter  sec  lieiishausen.  o/>.  cit.  p.  265,  pi.  24,  tig. 
■■2-I4I 

-Lower  Dcfonic.     Tclos  lake,  Blind  Cove  Point,  "Sic. 

Goniophora  curvata  iiov. 
Shell  of  medium  size,  elongate,  hinge  line  usually  concealed,  but 
apparently  short,  not  extending  jwstcriorly  \o  within  one  third 
*>f  the  shell's  length  of  the  end.  Beaks  anterior,  subterminal.  valve 
slightly  excavated  in  front  beneath  litem,  making  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity relatively  narrow.  The  iinihonal  riiige  is  obliquely  curved 
and  lies  high  on  the  valves  making  the  postuinbonal  slope  narrow. 
The  specimens  of  1)11.1  shell  are  not  ctiiiiu\i>n  anA  \l  wnuVX  ^tvw 
the  width  of  the  poMiunlKmul  slope  and  Uic  ^s'vtvou  ol  Wc  i\»i.'i.t 
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are  subject  to  variation  by  compression.  In  forms  where  this  post- 
umbonal  slope  is  broader  the  shell  approaches  the  Orthonota 
solenoides  Sow..'  of  which  specimens  are  before  us  from  the 


Upper  Liidlow  of  Bradnor  lane.  Kingston.  The  latter  shell,  how- 
ever, is  broader  and  more  produced  behind  and  has  a  shorter  and 
more  oblique  hinge  line. 

Lower  Dez'oinc.     Dalhousie.  N.  B. 

Sphenotus  ellsi  no  v. 
Shell    elongate,    subrect angular,   hinge    line   and    lower   margin 
parallel.     Beak  at  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  hinge,  anterior  slope 


?1 


uncurved,   anterior   margin   broadly   rounded.     Umbones   not    ele- 
vated.  flattened  and  divided  by  a  sinus  or  cincture  which  traverses 
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the  valves  obliquely  backward  though  without  greatly  affecting 
the  regularity  of  the  basal  margin.  Umbonal  ridge  sharply  devel- 
oped, not  crested;  extending  to  the  postlateral  angle.  Postum- 
bonal  slope  broad  and  concave,  its  outer  edge  constituting  the 
entire  posterior  margin  of  the  valve  whicJi  slopes  forward  to  the 
hinge.  This  concave  area  is  traversed  by  an  obscure  radial  ridge. 
Surface  of  the  valves  covered  with  fine  concentric  striae  in  low 
and  irregular  undulations  over  the  shell  body:  these  however  are 
absent  on  the  posterior  slopes  where  sharp  concentric  lines  alone 
are  visible.  Length  about  one  third  the  hight. 
Lo'j:cr  Devonxc.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Carydium  elongatum  nov. 

This  is  distinguished  from  its  associate  C.  gregarium  Beus- 
hausen  by  its  longer  and  narrow  valves  which  are  quite  regularly 
convex  from  a  transverse  median  line,  the  surface  sloping  thence 
uniformly  above  and  below,  leaving  the  unibones  depressed.     The 


^m 


anterior  end  is  visibly  narrower  than  t!ic  posterior  though  the  latter 
is  not  greatly  expanded.  Tlie  beaks  are  situated  about  one  third 
the  hinge  length  from  the  anterior  end  and  llie  region  in  front  of  the 
beaks  is  somewhat  excavaied.  The  liiglu  of  die  shell  is  about  one 
third  of  the  length.  The  surface  is  covered  liy  concentric  lines  only. 
Lozver  Devonic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Cypricardella  norumbegae  nov. 

Shell  short,  subrectangular,  broader  beliind  than  in  front,  beaks 
well  forward,  umbones  prominent,  umbonal  ridge  well  developed 
and  dividing  the  valves  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  postumbonal  slope 
which  is  slightly  depressed  or  concave.  Hinge  line  short,  not 
extended  in  front.  Shell  margin  curving  from  a  broad  anterior 
extremity  with  an  outward  bend  into  the  basal  margin  which 
becomes  direct  near  the  umbonal  ridge  wheve  \l  \\1ttv?,  ^m^'j 
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almost  at  right  angles,  curving  outward,  upward  and  forward  ar-hd 
joining  the  hinge  in  an  obtuse  angle.    Hinge  with  the  characteristac 


<M 


Cypricardella    norumbegae 

median  tooth  just  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  beak  on  the  left 
valve. 

Shell  substance  thick,  surface  with  regular  concentric  growth 
lines  and  sometimes  a  vague  radial  fold  in  the  postumbonal  slop& 

Lower  Devomc.     Dalhousie,  N,  B. 

Cypricardella  parmula  nov. 
These  are  small  shells  of  oval  outline  with  an  almost  uniform 
convexity,   beaks   well   toward   the   front  and   very   low   umbonal 
ridge.     They  are  about  one  third  longer  than  high  and  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  the  strong  development  of  the  umbonal  teeth. 


C||<3 

which  are  s]ightl\'  curved  ridges,  the  median  one  much  the  strong- 
est, bounded  by  deep  sockets  and  a  more  subdued  tooth  above  and 
below. 

There  are  no  Cypricardellas  of  this  type  in  the  New  York  faunas 
where  they  are  chiefly  characterized  by  sharp  concentric  lines  and 
strong  umbonal  ridge.  Such  shells  as  these  are  however  very 
closely  similar  to  C.  bicostata  Krantz  and  C.  elongata 
Beushausen,^  especially  to  the  former. 

Lower  Devomc.  Moosehead  lake,  a  little  north  of  Soccatean 
point.  Me. 


>  Sm  Bcushausao'i  figun 


'.fig-  i 
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Cypricardinia  magna  nov. 
or  cf.  crenistriata  Sandberger 

■S"«  Sandberger.     Veretein.  d.  rhein.  Schichtensy stems.     18S0-S6.     p.  "63, 

pi.  38,  &g.  s 
*^\ishauseii.  Lamellibr.  d.  rhein.  Devon.  189S.     p.  178,  pi.  16,  fig.  9-13 

Shell  large  for  this  genus,  somewhat  variable  in  outline  but 
^*Siially  obliquely  rhomboidal  with  very  strong  umbonal  ridge,  an- 
terior beaks,  very  decided  postumbonal  slope  which  is  deeply  in- 
*^Urved,  narrow  anterior  extremity  widening  backward.  Hinge 
Somewhat  curved,  shell  extended  behind,  lower  margin  slightly 
Micurved  and  sinuate.  Length  and  greatest  hight  as  six  to  five, 
actual  length   30  mm,  high   25   mm.     Some  specimens  are  quite 


erect  with  the  hight  and  length  equal.  Surface  bearing  strong 
concentric  lamellose  and  qnite  regular  sculpture,  on  which  the  finer 
ornamental  lines  occurring  in  many  other  species  have  not  been 
retained. 

This  shell  in  its  size  and  proportions  is  very  closely  like  C. 
crenistriata  as  figured  by  Beushausen  from  the  lower  and 
upper  Coblentzian  of  the  Rhine.  Species  in  the  Grande  Greve 
limestone  (C.  distincta  Billings)  attain  its  size  and  C,  plan- 
ulata  Hall  (Schoharie  grit)  has  a  similar  contour  but  no  other 
form  than  that  above  cited  is  known  to  us  which  approaches  it 
both  in  size  and  contour. 

Lower  Devonic.     Moosehcad  lake,  Baker  Hrook  point,  Me. 

Cardiomorpha  (Goniophora  ?)  simplex  nov. 

Shells  elongate  with  anterior  beaks;  narrow  in  front,  widening 
behind  and  with  a  very  high  and  bluntly  angular  umbonal  ridge 
behind  which  is  an  abrupt  posterior  slope  and  in  front  a  well  marked 
sinuosity  or  radial  depression.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
shell  is  quite  narrow  and  subacute. 
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The  hinge  is  well  displayed  in  some  specimens  and  is  peculL.f- 
for  its  simplicity ;  there  is  a  moderately  broad  striated  ligamt~=^ 
area  which  widens  slightly  bencalh  the  beaks  but  there  is,  unt^3, 
the   most    favorable   preservation,   no   evidence    whatever   of  t — J;^ 
umbonal   teeth   which   exist   in  the  typical   forms  of   Gonioph(>»^^ 
Therefore  the  suggestion  of  relationship  to  that  genus  is  who/Tfr 
based  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  exterior.     The  shell  is  generally 
about  twice  as  long  as  high  and  many  attain  a  length  of  50  mm. 
Surface    sculpture   simple   concentric    lines.     Beushausen    referred 
to  Cardiomorpha  such  toothless  shells,  including  within  his  diag- 
nosis a  large  variety  of  external  expressions,  among  others  forms 
having  this   Goniophorahlce   exterior    [sec   especially    C,     a  lata 
Sandb.  in  op.  cil.  p.  223,  pi.  25.  fig.  15-17]. 

Loti-cr  Devonic.     Moosehead  lake,  north  of  Soccatean  point.  Me. 

Palaeoneilo  mainensis  nov. 

Shell   attaining   large   dimensions   for   a   species   of  the   genus, 

subtrihedral,   depressed  convex,   with   beak   but  little  in   front   of 

middle  of  the  hinge.     Hight  three  fifths  of  the  length.     Posterior 

surface   gently   sinuate   and  the   postlaleral   shell   margins   corres- 


^ 
^ 


pondingly  emarginate,  extremities  narrow.  Surface  covered  with 
fine  concentric  growth  lines.  On  the  interior  the  muscle  scars  are 
deeply  inpressed,  there  being  on  the  umbonal  side  of  each  a  ridge 
but  both  anterior  scar  and  ridge  arc  very  much  the  more  strongly 
marked  and  almost  attain  the  sltengtV  ol  fee.  tXii^t  "vti  "^■a-c^-Asa., 
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Tlic  hinge  has  the  following  structure:  The  posterior  arm  carries 

a   row  of  16-18  ligament  pits  ending  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the 

Posterior  adductor.    Those  directly  under  the  beak  are  very  slender 

2^d  transverse,  outward  they  become  stronger  and  more  and  more 

chevron-shaped;  the  anterior  arm  is  not  separated  by  an  oblique 

line  from  the  posterior  and  carries  seven  or  eight  pits,  increasing 

outward  rapidly  in  size  and  becoming  strong  and  oblique  at  the 

terminus  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  adductor.     In  respect  to  hinge 

structure,  the  species  is  readily  distinguishable  from  P.  o  r  b  i  g  n  y  i, 

which  it  sometimes  resembles  in   form.      It  is  not  easy  to  find 

European  or  Mississippian  species  which  this  shell  resembles  in 

form  and  hinge  structure.     Comparisons  of  similarity  are  readily 

made  with  species  of  the  Devonic  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

but  these  are  not  helpful  in  the  absence  of  agreement  in  critical 

details.     We  may  however  observe  that  the  shell  occasionally  puts 

on  a  concentrically  wrinkled  surface  which  we  find  together  with 

agreements  in  outline,  convexity  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 

in   hinge  structure,  expressed   in   P.   m  a  u  r  e  r  i   Beushausen  and 

some  of  its  variants  in  the  Coblentzian   fauna.      [Beush.  op.  cit. 

p.  85,  pi.  7,  fig.  11-28] 

Lower  Devonic.     Abundant  at  Prcsque  Isle  stream  and  2  miles 
westward  in  the  burnt  district.  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Palaeoneilo  circulus  nov. 

Shell  small,  almost  circular  in  outline,  slightly  oblique,  depressed 
and  evenly  convex,  with  beak  somewhat  anterior,  surface  marked 


<:j 


Palaeoneilo     circulus 


by  the  fine  elevated  concentric  lines  characterizing  so  many  species 
of  this  genus  and  with  a  very  low  posterior  sulcus.     Muscle  scars 
slightly  buttressed  by  shelly  ridges. 
Lower  Devonic.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapm^iw  P\;ix>X^Xaow,  W^, 
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Nucula  cf.  krachtae  A.  Roemer 

Nucula    krachtae    A.    Roemer.    Verstein.  des  Harzgebirges,  1843. 

p.  23,     pi.  6,     fig.  10 
Nucula    krachtae  Beushausen.    Lamell.   des   rhein.  Devon.  1895. 

p.  47,     pi.  4,     fig.  20 

I  am  disposed  to  identify  with  this  well  known  Coblentzian 
species  a  small  trihedral  Nucula  of  great  obliquity  and  prominent 
overarching  beaks. 

Lower  Devonic.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Palaeoneilo  (Nuculites)  foUes  nov. 

This  is  a  species  of  the  type  of  Nuculites  branneri  Clarke 
from  the  Maecurti  river^  and  Cucullella  ovata  Sow.  from 
the  Tilestones  of  Horeb  ChapeP  but  while  it  approaches  both  of 
these  very  closely  there  is  only  the  barest  indication  in  the  speci- 
mens before  us  of  the  anterior  clavicle  shown  by  a  slender  de- 
pression in  the  sculpture  casts  while  the  other  characters  of  the 


Palaeoneilo     (Nuculites)     folles 

shell  are  those  of  Palaeoneilo,  even  to  the  presence  of  a  slight 
posterior  sinuosity  or  oblique  depression  which  brings  it  into  com- 
parison with  P.  o  r  b  i  g  n  y  i  Clarke  from  Maecurti'  in  which  the 
surface  is  covered  with  very  fine  concentric  lines,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  more  coarsely  marked  sinuous  species  from  the  Coblentzian. 
Lozver  Devonic,     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 


^Archivos  do  Mus.  Nacional  Rio  de  Janevto.  lo*.  T3,  p\.  %,  ^^.  ti-%. 
'MuTchison.  SiJuria.  Ed.  3.  pi.  34.  ^U-  ^l* 
*  op.  eit.  p.  74,  pi.  8,  fig.  14-17. 
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Nuculana  (Ditichia)  securis  nov. 

Cf.  Nuculana  securiformis  Goldfuss  (sp.)  Petrefacta  Ger- 
maniae.  2:  151,  pi.  124,  fig.  Sand  Beushausen,  Devon.  Aviculiden 
Deutschlands,  p.  59,  pi.  4,  fig.  26-28 

Shell  small,  transversely  elongated  and  snouted,  beak  approxi- 
mately median,  hinge  line  sloping  slightly  in  front,  deeply  incurved 
behind.  Posterior  extensions  narrow,  curved  gently  upward  at  the 
extremity,  anterior  extremity  broad  and  blunt ;  umbones  not  promi- 
nent, umbonal  ridge  obscure ;  greatest  convexity  of  the  valve  anterior 
near  the  hinge ;  surface  generally  convex  over  the  body  of  the  shell, 
depressed  toward  the  posterior  extremity;  hinge  toothed  almost  to 
the  extremity  of  the  posterior  extension,  while  the  marginal  surface 
along  the  extension  is  excavated  and  slightly  ridged.  Just  within 
the  position  of  the  muscle  scars  which  are  usually  faint  are  two 
faint  shell  ridges  or  clavicles  preserved  as  grooves  on  the  sculpture 


Nuculana     (Ditichia)     securis 

casts.  Of  these  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  both  arc  broad  and  low, 
but  the  structure  is  altogether  unusual  though  not  unexpected  in 
this  genus.  This  structure  is  expressed  in  Nuculitcs  by  the  strong 
development  of  an  anterior  ridge  and  in  such  forms  occasionally 
the  two  ridges  appear  as  in  the  species  N.  (Cucullella) 
elliptica  Maurer  of  the  Cohlentzian  for  which  Sandberger 
proposed  the  generic  term  Ditichia  because  of  this  structure. 
Beushausen  however  considers  this  development  of  a  second  ridge 
of  only  specific  value  and  embraces  such  species  within  Cucullella. 
For  the  same  reason  we  may  hold  the  present  species  within  the 
genus  Nuculana  though  shells  of  this  lediform  type  have  not  before 
shown  such  structures.  The  presence  of  these  muscular  clavicles 
is  the  only  apparent  ditYerence  between  this  shell  and  the  N  u  c  u  - 
lana    securiformis   Goldfuss   of  the   Coblentzian. 

The  surface  of  the  valves  is  covered  with  very  fine  concentric 
striae. 

Louder  Devonic.     DM\o\\s\it,  N.  B. 


Jrew  TORK  ^ATE  XCSECM 


DOT. 


S&eil  qafte  gnarT.  obliqisdj  oT2Ce.  mncfa  broader   bdiind  wiA-^ 
obiiqiaelj   cui'^inag   Lower  margin   and   broadly   rounded   posterior^ 
cxtremitT.    Tbe  hinge  is  not  long  and  slopes  at  its  posterior  end 
to  die  posterior  cnrte.    The  beak  is  well  forward,  nearly  terminal. 


3Cacr-d:is    matthevt 

umbones  prominent,  umbenal  ridge  arched,  oblique,  high,  fading 
out  posteriorly.  A  broad  sinus  lies  medially  in  front  of  the 
un'.birr.al  riice  and  Drodiices  an  inward  curve  on  the  lower  shell 
margin.  Length  and  p:^sterior  hight  of  the  shell  nearly  the  same. 
Ljz^t'r  DczcKic.     Dalhoiisie.  X.  B. 


Macrodus  ?  bailejri  nov. 

Shell  small,  elongate,  gradually  expanding  backward.  Beaks 
at  ab?ut  one  third  the  length  of  the  hinge  from  the  anterior 
extremity.  Hinge  line  rounding  broadly  backward.  Umbonal 
ridge  or  crescence  line  high,  posterior,  well  defined  in  early  growth 


Macr.^dus     ?     baileyi 

but   becoming   obscure    in    later   stages.     Anterior   extremity   wd* 
rounded,  the  lower  margin  of  the  valves  incurving  medially  an^ 
rounding  again  to  the  broader  and  rather  blunt  posterior  extremity- 
The  surface  of  the  valves  is  rendered  concave  medially  by  a  broa^ 
not  sharply  defined  sinus  passing  from  the  umbones  to  the  lowef 
margins.     Contour  quite  regularly  convex  on  each  side  of  the  sinu5. 
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The  length  of  the  shell  is  somewhat  less  than  thrice  the  hight. 
Surface  smooth.  The  hinge  structure  of  this  shell  has  not  been 
xiefinitely  determined  but  the  species  is  provisionally  referred  to 
Macrodus. 

Lctiver  Dez'onic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Palaeosolen  simplex  jMaurer 

S][o  len     simplex    Maurer.  Fauna  d.  rechtsrhein.    Unterdevon.    1886. 

p.  18 
I^alaeosolen   simplex   Bcushausen.  Lamellibr.  d.  rhein.    Devon. 

1895.  p.  224,  pi.  18,  fig.  9,  10 

The  specimens  before  us  though  not  abundant  in  our  collections 
seem   to  present  no  distinction  from  the  lower  Coblentzian  shell 


Palaeosolen     simplex 


^^^i*red  to,  and  we  are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  that  species 
^^'^out  further  question. 

y-o^i'er  Devonic.     Moosehead  lake,  a  little  north  of   Soccatean 
^^^^;  also  on  Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 


Conocardium  incarceratum  nov. 

^his  species  will  be  found  a  close  ally  of  C.  i  n  c  e  p  t  u  m  Hall, 
^^Ose  form  and  surface  characters  as  occurring  in  the  Oriskany 
^  ^ecraft  mountain  I  have  already  delineated  in  New  York  State 
"^Useum  Memoir  3.  The  shell  sometimes  attains  a  larger  size 
*^^n  the  New  York  species;  its  form  is  the  same  but  its  exterior 
differs  in  the  following  particulars.  The  ornament  is  not  so  fine, 
^Jie  radial  lines  less  numerous  and  the  deep  concentric  lamellae 
^n  be  traced  continuously  across  the  shell  while  in  C.  i  n  c  e  p  - 
turn    they  are  so  interrupted  by  the  radial  ribs  on  the  body  of 
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the  shell  as  to  form  radial  rows  of  deep  meshes  which  often  alter- 
nate in  their  position  in  adjoining  rows.  The  meshes  in  C.  i  n  c  a  r  - 
c  e  r  a  t  u  m  are  much  the  larger  transversely.  The  anterior  ridge 
is  sharply  elevated  and  crested,  the  anterior  slope  very  abrupt, 
excavated  and  striated  by  the  elevated  concentric  lamellae  which 
here  take  on  a  radial  attitude.  The  posterior  termination  is 
extended  and  acute  and  the  valves  gape  at  this  end.  These  speci- 
mens show  very  clearly  the  structure  of  the  sculpture  or  prismatic 
layer  of  the  shell   in   these  species,   which   is   rendered   distinctly 


'N 


cavernous  by  the  projection  of  the  concentric  growth  in  the  form 
of  pronounced  lamellae  rising  from  the  deep  intervals  between  the 
ribs  and  dividing  these  areas  into  series  of  elongate  pit-shaped 
meshes. 

I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  these  shells  identical  with 
C.  rhenanum  as  described  and  figured  by  Beushausen  [op.  cit. 
p.  402,  pi.  30,  fig.  5-8],  There  is  agreement  between  the  two  in 
respect  to  size,  form  and  radial  markings  but  the  lamellar  surface 
structure  is  not  defined  in  sufficient  detail  to  determine  whether  it 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Dalhousie  shell  or  that  of  C.  i  n  c  e  p  - 
tum  Hall.  As  there  is  a  palpable  difference  herein  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  give  these  shells  a  distinctive  designation.  Conocar- 
dium  rhenanum  is  from  the  Coblentz  quartzite  and  the  Upper 
Coblentzian  of  the  Rhine. 

Lower  Dcfonic.     Dalhnusie,  N.  B. 

Lunulicardium  ?  convexum  nov. 
Cardiform,  beak  anterior,  outline  obliquely  orWcular.  Surface 
convex,  elevated  about  the  umbo,  which  is  full  and  overarched, 
abruptly  deflected  on  the  anterior  slope.  Anterior  marginal  curve 
at  hrst  concave,  thence  roumUng  rather  abruptly  at  the  extremity, 
posterior   curve   much  broader   awA  \>Q%x\atw?L\  %M.t\.'aK.t  ^Rswit-^fosis. 
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expaniled.     Surface   bearing   round,   threadlike   and    simple   radii 
iq>aratcd  by  very  narrow  sulci.     On  the  single  right  valve  observed 


there  are  26-28  of  these  radii  which  extend  over  the  entire  surface. 

Length  and  htght  equal. 

This  is  a  small  shell  which,  with  the  general  aspect  of  a  LunuH- 
cardium,  fails  to  reveal  the  critical  structural  features  of  that 
genus. 

Middle  Dcvonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

BRACHIOPODS 

Cryptonella  ?  ellsi  iiov. 

Shell   elongate  with   relatively   slctidcr  and  projecting  umbones 

and  sloping  cardinal  margins.     The  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is 

arched  but  not  incurved,  the  lateral  slopes  broad  and  excavated, 


■) 


bounded  without  by  long  cardinal  ridges  extending  one  half  the 
length  of  the  shell.      The  valves  are  subequally  convex  but  the 
ventral  valve  is  (lattened  toward  the  anterior  margin.     Width  of 
valves  to  length  as  two  to  three. 
Lorver Dirz.-0iiic.     (irandf  (irt-ve.  P.  (X 
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Rensselaeria  ovoides  Eaton  (sp.)  var.  gaspensis  nov. 

Analyzed  as  to  exterior  character^  this  shell  is  a  miniature  of 
the  great  R.  ovoides  of  the  New  York  Oriskany,  varying  in 
proportion,  dimensions,  outline  and  convexity,  much  as  that  shell 
does,  that  is,  frequently  high -shouldered  and  broad  across  the 
umbones,  rarely  broadest  in  the  pallial  region,  often  with  lateral 
margins  vertical  or  slightly  introverted  specially  about  the  umbones, 
but  as  often  without  this  character,  usually  with  the  ventral  valve 
medially  elevated,  and  finally  with  a  diversity  in  the  character  of 


Left  hand  Hhiitc.  Gaspd  satidsCane-,  central.  Grande  Grcve:  right  hand.  Fen^ 

surface  strialion  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  striae  of 
early  age  maintain  their  simplicity  but  increase  in  width  without 
additions,  to  that  in  old  shells  or  progressed  stages  of  relatively 
young  shells  where  the  surface  may  seem  to  be  coarsely  marked. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sliells  are  characterized  by  a  prevailing 
narrow  eiongate-iinguatc  outline  with  parallel  lateral  margins  for 
a  great  part  of  their  length.  On  the  interior  there  are  few  notable 
and  perhaps  no  constant  differences,  whether  in  respect  to  structure 
of  musculature  or  cardinal  plate.  It  is,  however,  here  important 
to  bring  forward  the  fact  which  the  writer  has  already  expressed 
with  some  emphasis,  that  as  between  the  genera  Rensselaeria  (as 
based  on  the  type  species  R.  o  \  o  v  A  e  s"^  and  its  chronologic  suc- 
cessor Amphigenia,  there  is  a  dislvwcWon  %q\A-j  "yo.  ctv^  ^Xt-wAa-vii. 
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point.  In  form  and  nearly  every  detail  of  outline,  surface  and 
contour,  in  musculature,  cardinal  arrangement,  brachial  structure  so 
far  as  known  and  in  intimate  shell  structure  they  are  homogenic. 
In  Amphigenia  however  the  converging  dental  plates  do  not  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  valve  but  first  unite  and  the  resultant  spondy- 
lium  is  supported  on  a  short  median  vertical  septum.  In  Rensse- 
laeria  the  plates  converging,  fail  to  unite  but  meet  the  inner  wall 
of  the  shell  leaving  between  them  a  narrow  surface,  which  is  in 
effect  the  base  of  the  spondylium.  In  this  special  feature  which 
can  hardly  be  accredited  with  high  value  as  an  anatomical  differ- 
ential, there  is  a  definite  indication  of  progress.  The  Gaspe  shells 
show  how  frail  is  this  conventional  distinction.  The  convergence 
of  the  dental  plates  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  space  between  and 
quite  frequently  they  come  together  at  the  very  surface  of  the  shell 
wall.  Even  a  single  vertical  septum  may  develop  in  the  later  forms 
of  the  Gaspe  sandstone.  It  is  natural  to  compare  the  small  elon- 
gate shells  from  Gaspe  with  Hall's  R.  m  a  r  y  1  a  n  d  i  c  a  from  the 
Cumberland  Oriskany.  They  are  shells  of  the  same  proportions 
but  in  respect  to  development  of  the  dental  lamellae  the  latter  is 
rather  less  progressed  than    R.    o  v  o  i  d  e  s  . 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented  by  these  Gaspe  shells  it  seems 
to  us  very  desirable  to  regard  Amphigenia  essentially  synony- 
mous with  Rensselaeria  and  indicating  as  we  have  said  a  progressed 
condition  of  one  feature  only.  Rensselaeria  has  many  specific 
expressions  and  among  the  forms  now  referred  to  it  are  several 
more  significant  departures  than  that  presented  by  A.  e  1  o  n  g  a  t  a  . 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce. 

Middle  Dez'onic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

Rensselaeria  stewarti  nov. 

Shell  naviculatc,  the  uncqurd  convexity  of  the  valves  being  very 
marked.  The  ventral  valve  is  highly  convex  and  arched,  the  line 
of  greatest  curvature  being  median  from  which  the  slope  is  some- 
what abrupt  to  the  sides  giving  the  valve  a  subcarinate  exterior. 
The  umbo  of  this  valve  is  high  and  overarched,  projecting  far 
beyond  the  hinge  line,  the  apex  being  incurved  and  truncate.  The 
cardinal  area  is  represented  by  a  flattened  triangular  area  free  of 
striae  and  rather  definitely  delimited.  The  dorsal  valve  is  gently 
and  evenly  convex  with  low  and  incc^ispicuous  umbo  and  beak. 
The  surface  of  both  valves  is  covered  by  abundant  subequal  radial 
riblets  all  of  which  nre  simple  and  continv\ows  irotw  \iC^V  \.o  xv\3cc'^\vs. 
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except  in  rare  instances  where  additions  are  introduced.  There  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  coarseness  of  the  radial  marking  in 
mature  shells,  the  number  being  as  low  as  40  and  as  high  as  80  to 
90  on  each  valve. 

The  radial  lines  are  crossed  by  exceedingly  fine  concentric  striae. 
On  the  interior  the  ventral  valve  shows  a  deep  muscle  scar  and 
strong  dental  plates,  the  former  not  being  striated  by  the  plications 


The  four  upper  figuita  somewlmt  erUiBed 

of  the  shell.  On  the  dorsal  valve  is  a  defined  cardinal  area,  per- 
forated hinge  plate  and  narrow  elongate  muscle  area  divided  by  a 
faint  median  septum. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  relations  of  this  and  similar 
shells  to  Trigeria  and  of  the  presence  of  such  forms  both  in  the 
Oriskany  and  Helderbcrg  faunas.  We  have  identified  in  the  Cumber- 
land Oriskany,  Trigeria  gaudryi  Oehlert  [see  Paleontology 
of  New  York,  v.  8,  pt  2,  pi.  76,  fig.  6,  7]  and  T.  portlandica 
Billings  from  Square  Lake,  Me.  is  a  somewhat  similar  shell.  Both 
however  lack  the  specific  characters  o£  the  shell  before  us. 
Lower  Devonic.    DalhousVe,  "N .  "&. 


/ 
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Rensselaeria  callida  nov. 

On  other  pages  we  have  entered  into  some  discussion  of  the 
species  of  Rensselaeria  of  Trigerialike  form  occurring  in  Aroostook 
c:ouiity  and  at  Dalhousie  and  have  indicated  their  affinities  with  the 
Coblentzian  species  R.  strigiceps  and  R.  crassicosta. 
We  have  before  us  now  extensive  representations  of  two  additional 
species  occurring  in  association  which  while  presenting  some  aspects 
of    similarity   to   the    species    referred    to    (R.   atlantica   and 


R.  Stewart!)  are  not  in  fnll  agrfcmcnt  with  them.  One  of  these 
here  designated  as  R.  c  a  1 1  i  d  a  occurs  in  various  stages  of  growth 
but  the  adult  form  is  of  considerable  size,  attaining  a  length  of 
50  mm  and  upward.  Its  valves  arc  full,  convex  with  a  tendency 
to  gibbosity,  the  ventral  valve  being  broadly  and  faintly  keeled  and 
the  dorsal  valve  slightly  tlattencd  medially,  the  ventral  umbo  ele- 
vated and  arching  but  not  incurving  over  the  other.  The  outline 
is  quite  regularly  oval.  ISeiicath  the  beak  the  incurvature  shows 
no  evidence  of  flattening  into  a  cardinal  area  as  in  the  species  cited 
nor  is  there  evidence  of  such  area  on  the  dor.sal  valve.  There  arc 
a  well  defined  foraniinal  opening  and  tube  and  the  dental  ^latc 
are  amsiderably   developed    extending    irom   OT\t    Iq\k"4^  Xq   Ci- 
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fifth  the  length  of  the  valve  though  without  thickening.  There 
no  impressed  muscular  scar  and  no  thickening  of  the  shells  in  tW~_ 
unibonal  region.  In  the  dorsal  valve,  though  there  is  a  nipHi=~-; 
septum  extending  about  one  third  the  length  of  the  shell,  there  , 
no  thickening  at  the  beak  and  the  hinge  plate  is  so  slender  that  ^m^.^g 
have  been  unable  to  make  it  out.  All  these  details  are  in  notaMs/e 
contrast  to  R.  atlantica,  R.  stewarti  and  the  Coblentziao 
species  referred  to. 

They  are  in  closer  correspondence  fo  the  Helderberg  species 
R.  aequiradiata  Hall  and  indicate,  irrespective  of  their  con- 
siderable size,  an  entirely  primitive  condition  of  development.  The 
markings  of  the  surface  consist  of  simple  rounded  or  slightly  flat- 
tened plications  seldom  with  concentric  growth  lines  or  other 
interruptions.  There  are  about  50  of  these  simple  plications  on 
each  valve,  the  number  varying  very  little  with  size  and  age. 

Loiver  Demonic.  Misery  stream,  first  dam  in  town  of  Sand- 
wich ;  Brassua  lake,  opposite  Moose  river.  Me. 

Rensselaeria  dtania  nov. 

This  species  retains  the  contour  and  simple  structure  of 
R,  c  a  1 1  i  d  a  but  differs  wholly  in  its  exterior  which  carries  20  to  30 


very  coarse  and  broad,  sometimes  quite  sharply  keeled  {dications 
which  meet  in  sharp  ii\ter\oeVmg  av\?\e.s  to.  'i\.e.  t4%t.    \\s.  ^ktwAKnt-i 
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toR.  crassicosta  Koch  of  the  Siegen  greywacke  is  undeniable. 
Lower  Devonic,     Misery  stream,  first  dam  in  town  of  Sand- 
wich, Me. 

Rensselaeria  cf.  crassicosta  Koch 

See  Koch.   Neues  Jahrb.  fiir  Mineral.     1881.    p.   237,   and   other   German 
authors 

There  are  a  few  shells  of  small  size  in  a  quartzitc  at  the  above 
cited  locality  which  are  coarse  ribbed  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished 


Rensselaeria     cf.     crassicosta 

from  specimens  of  R.  crassicosta  which  I  have  received 
from  Professor  Kayscr.  The  dorsal  valves  show  a  long  and  much 
thickened  septum  with  a  divided  hinge  plate. 

R.  crassicosta  is  from  the  Tannas  (iiiartzite  and  Siegen 
beds  of  the  Coblentzian. 

Lower  Devonic.  Misery  stream,  first  dam  in  town  of  Sand- 
wich, Me. 

Rensselaeria  atlantica  nov. 

Rensselaeria    maincnsis   Williams,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  Bui.    165. 
1900.     p.  80,  not  (lcscril>ed  or  figured. 

The  Rensselaerias  of  the  Chapman  IManlation  faunas  are  of 
singular  interest  for  the  type  of  structure  they  present.  They 
occur  both  in  the  Pre.sque  Isle  stream  outcrops  and  at  lulmunds 
Hill  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  forms  from  the  two  localities 
which  is  expressible  in  terms  of  development  only. 

The  Chapman  Plantation  shells  have  a  naviculoid  contour,  that 
is,  the  ventral  valve  i.s  highly  arched  and  c\e\i\VciA  wv^ivVvsNc^ ,  >^^ 
beak  conspicuous  and  overarching  the  hinge,  1\ac  X^lVct^X  s\o^s  Ci\  '^icCvs. 
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valve  abrupt  while  the  dorsal  valve  is  but  gently  convex,  its  beak 
being  so  depressed  that  it  is  obscure  and  the  valve  has  a  shouldered 
appearance  on  account  of  the  broad  regular  convexity  across  the 
posterior  part,  from  which  there  is  a  gentle  slope  anteriorly.  The 
marginal  outline  is  subcircular.  In  the  more  progressed  type 
expressed  in  the  Presque  Isle  outcrops  the  large  and  thickened 
hinge  plate  is  fully  developed  and  was  completely  perforated  at 
maturity.  Likewise  the  strong  adductor  muscle  scars  separated 
vertically  by  a  low  septal  ridge  have  quite  the  expression  they  dis- 
play in  fnlly  developed  specimens  of  R.  o  v  o  i  d  e  s  and  they  even 
show  the  peculiar  divergent  vascular  markings  over  the  posterior 


slopes  which  have  been  heretofore  recorded  only  in  a  single 
example  of  R.  o  v  o  i  d  es  [Pal.  N.  Y,  v.  8,  pt  2,  pi,  75,  fig.  5], 

These  are  structural  features  important  to  emphasize  for  no  other 
species  thus  far  described  reproduces  these  details  of  that  well 
known  Oriskany  shell  so  well.  In  the  ventral  valve,  also,  mature 
shells  bear  the  expression  of  R.  o  v  o  I  d  e  s  in  their  fully  devel- 
oped dental  lamellae  and  deep  pedicle  pit.  The  shells  of  this 
species  in  early  stages  are  transverse  or  subcircular  rather  than 
elongate,  the  increase  of  length  being  an  acquisition  of  later  growth. 
The  hinge  line  is  straight  and  extends  for  the  full  diameter  of  the 
shell  giving  the  latter  a  semicircular  outline. 

On  both  ventral  and  dorsal  valves  a  distinct  and  prominent 
cardinal  area  is  present.  The  straight  hinge  line  extending  for 
nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  valve  makes  this  a  conspicuous 
feature,  on  the  dorsal  valve  the  area  maintaining  its  notable  width 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cavdvnaV  Vint  3.vid  then  <yiickly  losing  it 
on   the  hinge  angles.     In  the  ven\Ta\  vaV^e  Vp;\^  ies.\.>wc  \i  ■««&.%. 
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more  prominent  by  the  greater  elevation  of  the  beak  and  conse- 
quent greater  width  of  the  area. 

To  a  certain  degree  this  structure  is  comparable  to  that  observed 
in  the  subgenus  Beachia  H.  and  C  (type,  R.  suessana  Hall, 
Oriskany,  Cumberland,  Md.).  In  this  shell  "the  cardinal  margin 
beneath  the  beak  [of  the  ventral  valve]  is  flattened  into  a  well 
defined  pseudoarea  ''  [Pal.  N.  Y.  v.  8,  pt  2,  p.  259].  Here  however 
IS  a  high  development  of  a  cardinal  area  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
that  expressed  in  Beachia.  Furthermore  in  Beachia  "  the  short 
inflection  of  the  margin  beginning  here  [on  the  hinge  line]  is  con- 
tinued along  the  lateral  portion  of  the  shell  where  it  meets  a  similar 
marginal  inflection  from  the  opposite  valve.  These  produce  the 
sharp  introversion  of  the  lateral  margins  which  is  also  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus  Megalanteris."  No  such  reentrant 
margins  occur  in  the  shells  under  consideration.  I  would  not 
refer  the  species  to  the  subgenus  Beacliia  lest  thereby  its  real 
affinities  be  obscured. 

The  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  Kayser  of  Marburg  has  enabled  me 
to  compare  my  material  with  typical  examples  of  the  Rensselaerias, 
R.  strigiceps  F.  Roemer  and  R.  crassicosta  (Koch) 
Kayser,  of  the  lowest  arenaceous  Dcvonic  of  the  Rhine,  and  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr  L.  Bcushausen  of  the  Landesanstalt, 
Berlin  compared  some  specimens  from  the  Presque  Isle  stream 
fauna  with  examples  of  the  species  mentioned,  in  the  collections 
of  that  institution. 

The  evidence  at  hand  is  very  clear  that  while  the  specimens 
currently  referred  to  R.  strigiceps  are  quite  variable  in 
degree  of  surface  striation,  yet  this  species  also  bears  a  cardinal 
area  upon  the  valves.  This  feature  is  particularly  well  shown 
by  a  valve  from  the  Taunus  quartzite  of  Katzenloch  near  Idar  in 
the  Rhine  province.  In  the  main  the  specimens  of  this  species 
are  somewhat  more  finely  striated  than  those  from  the  Presque 
Isle  but  this  is  a  difference  notable  onlv  in  the  older  shells 
where  by  obsolescence  of  the  lateral  striae  the  riblets  become 
apparently  less. 

An  internal  cast  ofR.  strigiceps,  somewhat  distorted,  from 
the  Siegen  greywacke  at  the  iron  mine  Altc  Mahlscheid  near  Her- 
dorf  illustrates  the  immature  character  of  certain  of  the  generic 
structures.  Thus  the  hinge  plate  and  cardinal  process  are  thin 
and  not  perforated,  the  dental  plates  and  pedicle  pit  rather  incon- 
spicuous and  the  muscular  impression  not  sufRcktMlx  ^Vccywij,  \!Ck 
eradicate  the  marks  of  the  shell  plications.    SwcVv  ^w  ^Ny^\^%i\wv  ^V 
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these  structures  is  immature  in  the  sense  that  they  characterize  this 
primary  manifestation  of  species  of  Rensselaeria.  This  is  their 
expression,  for  example,  among  the  species  of  the  Helderbergian 
fauna.  On  the  other  hand  the  Rensselaerias  from  Presque  Isle 
stream  are  in  these  respects  up  to  the  full  development  of  the  t)rpe 
of  the  genus,  R.  o  v  o  i  d  e  s.  These  characters  in  such  condition 
do  not  therefore  indicate  a  primitive  phase  nor  an  early  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  genus. 

The  shells  from  Edmunds  Hill  are  of  more  primitive  expression, 
especially  in  hinge  structure,  the  plate  not  being  thickened  though 
well  developed  and  separated  medially  or  perforated,  in  this  respect 
having  the  structure  of  the  early  species  of  the  genus,  such  as 
occur  in  abundance  in  the  beds  of  the  Helderbergian  of  New 
York.  This  shell  is  in  a  general  way  smaller  and  carries  within 
itself  the  expression  of  retarded  development  with  reference  to  the 
larger  forms  at  Presque  Isle.  I  will  not  venture  the  statement 
that  the  small  forms  do  not  occur  at  Presque  Isle  but  the  larger 
have  not  been  observed  at  Edmunds  Hill. 

The  similarity  of  these  smaller  forms  with  the  R.  stewarti 
of  Dalhousie  is  very  close  yet  it  seems  to  me  improper  to  unite 
the  shells,  for  such  union  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 
still  simpler  Dalhousie  shell  with  the  progressed  form  from  Presque 
Isle.  At  Dalhousie  the  species  seems  to  have  become  fixed  in 
its  primitive  details ;  conditions  in  the  Chapman  Plantation  region 
have  permitted  progress  beyond  the  expression  of  R.  stewarti. 

The  especial  expression  of  the  generic  type  of  Rensselaeria 
afforded  by  these  two  closely  allied  species  is  repeated  in  the  shell 
R.  portlandica  Billings  from  the  Square  Lake  Umestone  of 
Maine.  The  last  opportunity  which  the  writer  had  for  critical 
examination  of  the  type  of  this  species  was  while  studying  an 
extensive  series  of  Rensselaeria  and  brachiopods  allied  thereto, 
in  the  preparation  of  Paleontology  of  New  York,  volume  8,  part  2. 
It  was  then  observed  that  the  species  Terebratula  gaudryi 
d'Orbigny,  the  type  of  Bayle's  genus  Trigeria,  was  probably  present 
in  the  Oriskany  fauna  of  Maryland.  This  is  a  strongly  plicated 
rensselaeroid,  throughout  of  similar  aspect  to  these  under  considera- 
tion save  in  minor  details.  To  the  same  group  R.  portlandica 
belongs  and  in  the  work  cited  was  referred  to  the  genus  Trigeria. 

The  genus  Trigeria  means  a  strongly  plicated  rensselaeroid  with 
the  hinge  plate  in  an  elemental  condition,  i.  e.  perforated,  but  with 
cardinal  process  slightly  developed  \i  present  at  all,  and  a  cardinal 
area  more  or  less  distinctly  lelamed  ow  \io\?a  n?\n^'s»,   T\vfc  5^^\s>\% 
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Stands  to  Rensselaeria  (R.  ovoides)  in  the  relation  of  a  neanic 
to  an  qihebic  condition.  R.  a  1 1  a  n  t  i  c  a  ,  in  its  progressed 
expression  even  though  retaining  the  primitive  structure  of  the 
cardinal  areas,  can  not  be  brought  within  that  group,  and  Trigeria 
can  not  be  construed  as  a  valid  generic  term  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  here  adduced. 

In  the  closest  association  with  the  Edmunds  Hill  and  Dalhousie 
shells  are  specimens  which  I  have  received  from  Prof.  E.  Kayser 
labeled  R.  strigiceps  Rocm.  from  the  Siegen  greywacke,  at 
Siegen  (Coblentzian).  Though  the  shell  is  persistently  smaller 
than  those  referred  to,  it  is  of  the  same  contour,  degree  of  plication 
and  interior  structure,  emphasizing  again  the  "  Trigeria "  char- 
acters. Precisely  what  is  the  relation  of  this  small  form  from 
Siegen  to  the  large,  elongate,  more  characteristic  examples  of 
R.  strigiceps  from  the  Taunus  quartzite  at  various  locali- 
ties which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  R.  atlantica,  the 
writer  is  not  in  position  to  say,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  the  same 
as  that  we  have  here  indicated. 

Rensselaeria  (Amphigenia)  parva  nov, 

A  small,  sometimes  quite  elongate  species  often  presenting  the 

appearance  of  a  miniature  of  A.   elongata   Conrad.      In   the 


ventral  valve  the  median  scptinn  is  strong  and  \.\w  s^niNVvi'nv  "w^ 
dev^oped,  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  botton\  oi  \\\e  v^\vt  N^?.<:>iia.t 
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or  pitted.  In  the  dorsal  valve  there  is  a  large  perforated  hinge 
plate,  the  foramen  apparently  always  open  in  contrast  to  the  con- 
dition of  old  specimens  of  A.  e  1  o  n  g  a  t  a.  The  external  surface 
is  marked  by  rather  strong  concentric  lines  with  some  radial  lines 
along  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

Lower  Devonic.  Moose  river  at  Stony  brook  and  Moosehead 
lake,  Baker  Brook  point.  Me. 

Beachia  amplexa  nov. 

B.  suessana  and  Megalanteris  ovalis  Hall  are  two 
very  similar  brachiopods  in  the  Oriskany  fauna.  Whenever  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  of  both  are  available,  those  of  the 
latter  are,  as  Professor  Hall  noted  in  1859,  generally  larger,  more 
compressed  and  proportionally  broader.  Further  differentials  are 
found  in  the  more  broadly  rounded  anterior  margin  of  the  latter, 
the  absence  of  introverted  margins  except  at  the  cardinal  shoulders 
and  a  low  radial  surface  striation,  coarser  but  more  obscure  than  in 
Beachia,  and  restricted  to  the  marginal  regions  rather  than  cover- 
ing the  entire  shell  as  in  that  genus.     The  critical  distinction  in 


the  genera  however  is  an  internal  one  based  on  the  structure  of 
the  cardinal  process.  These  features  have  been  elaborately  illus- 
trated by  Hall  and  Clarke'  whose  figures  show  that  in  B.  sues- 
sana this  process  is  distinctly  rensselaeroid  and  consists  of  two 
flattened  subtriangular  plates  fused  medially  and  thickened  or 
cushion -shaped  at  the  sides  witli  a  median  foramen  beneath  the 
beak  which  is  closed  only  by  excessive  calcification.  In  M.  o  v  a  1  i  s 
this  cardinal  process  is  stout,  subcylitidrical,  doubly  grooved  at  the 
extremity  and  rising  from  a  flat  hinge  plate,  as  though  in  effect 
the  single  cylindrical  process  were  superinduced  on  the  hinge  plate 
of  a  Beachia. 


'Pal.   N.  Y. 


1.  V\.  7 
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The  shells  under  present  consideration  which  afford  such 
characters  as  those  specified,  are  wholesome  looking  individuals  of 
the  aspect  of  Megalanteris,  averaging  larger  than  specimens  of 
either  B.  suessana  or  M.  ovalis  and  yet  they  have  a  pre- 
dominant similarity  to  the  latter.  They  combine  however  in  most 
instructive  manner  the  characters  of  both  these  species  and  genera, 
and  we  endeavor  to  express  this  relation  by  comparison  in  tabulated 
form  with  the  distinctive  characters  of  each. 


BEACHIA  SUESSANA 


Outline  elongate 


MEGALANTERIS   OVALIS 


Outline  subcircular 


Margins    introverted    deeply    at     Margins  introverted  but  slightly 
side  and  slightly  in  front  at  the  cardinal  shoulders 


Surface  finely  striated 


Shell  punctate 

Cardinal  plate  composed  of  tico 
cushioned  crural  bases  ce- 
mented medially.  Foramen 
usually  open  except  in  old 
stages.     No  cardinal  process 

Ventral  adductor  scar  shallow 
and  faintly  defined 

No  vascular  markings 

Dorsal  muscle  scar  extremely 
faint 


Surface  smooth 

Coarse  internal  striations  inter- 
locking at  front  margins 

Inner  shell  layer  punctate 

Cardinal  plate  flat  and  thickened 
bearing  a  stout  cylindrical 
process  doubly  grooved  at  the 
summit.     Foramen  lost 


Ventral     adductor     scar     deep, 
long,  sharply  divided 

I'ascular  markings 

Dorsal  muscle  scar  iccll  defined 
and  clearly  divided 


We  may  fairly  summarize  the  above  by  the  statement  that  the 
shells  under  consideration  essentially  agree  with  M.  ovalis  in  all 
respects  save  that  whicli  has  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
generic  distinction,  namely  the  structure  of  the  hinge  plate.  Hence 
the  shells  are  to  be  referred  to  Beach ia  rather  than  to  Megalan- 
teris. 

This  statement  however  obscures  with  words  the  actual  rela- 
tions. If  we  analyze  the  structural  features  in  order  of  ontogenic 
values  it  is  evident  that  M.  ovalis  simply  represents  a  greatly 
progressed  condition  of  which  Beach  i  a   swe^s^tv^x^^'iL  ^\\tcv- 
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itive  expression  and  that  here  concerned  an  intermediate  stage. 
Regarding  the  last  named  this  condition  is  evinced  in  a  usually 
greater  thickening  of  the  hinge  plate  than  prevails  in  Beachia, 
and  a  less  strong  development  of  the  muscular  scars  than  in 
M.   o  V  a  1  i  s . 

B.  s  u  e  s  s  a  n  a  is  an  Oriskany  species  of  the  Cumberland  basin, 
Maryland.  The  specimen  which  has  been  identified  therewith  in 
the  Oriskan)-  at  Rondout  is  familiar  to  the  writer  but  there  is  no 
particular  reason  for  assigning  it  to  Beachia  rather  than  to  Meg- 
alanteris.  The  simplest  expression  of  these  shells  is  therefore  the 
most  southerly. 

For  the  sake  of  an  expression  therefore  the  term  applied  to  this 
species  will  serve.  It  is  evident  that  the  generic  distinction  be- 
tween Beachia  and  Megalanteris  is  a  fugitive  one  and  of  little 
value.  Probably  it  will  be  found  wise  to  withdraw  the  fonner 
term  altogether  and  express  the  relations  here  indicated  by  specific 
terms  which  are  even  then  too  exacting.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
record  that  these  species  have  the  same  character  of  brachial 
processes  but  specimens  are  before  me  from  the  Glenerie  Oriskany 
which  show  this  to  be  the  case. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 

Megalanteris  thunii  nov. 

Shells  having  the  aspect  of  M.  ovalis  Uall  often  with  more 
convex  ventral  valve  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  numerous  gen- 


^ 


erally  fine  radial  plications  covering  the  entire  surface  except  the 
tiinbones.  This  last  feature  is  highly  developed  and  is  not  con- 
nected   hy   gradation    with   0\e   smoofti  tx-^wXaT   c>\  ■^,  cin^Ws, 
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The  internal  markings  are  essentially  as  in  the  other  species,  the 
ventral  adductor  scar  being  even  more  conspicuous,  the  cardinal 
plate  less  developed. 
Lower  Dcvonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 

Meristella  champlaini  ncv. 

Specimens  of  Meristella  are  among  the  commonest  fossils  in  the 
Grande  Greve  limestones.  Adult  forms  of  this  species  share  with 
immature  individuals  a  well  defined  habit  which  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  known  characters  of  one  and  another  of 
the  many  species  of  the  genus  which  have  already  been  described 
from  the  faunas  of  about  this  age. 

Into  immediate  comparison  with  these  shells  we  bring  the  fol- 
lowing  known   forms:     M.   laevis,    M.    arcuata.    M.    sub- 


quadrata  of  the  Heldcrbcrgian  fnuna:  M.  lata  and  M.  vas- 
cular ia  of  the  Oriskany  fauna.  Conipariiion-;  therewith  arc  in- 
troduced seriatim. 

Meristella  laevis  X'anuxtm  (A  t  r  y  p  a  laevis  \'anux. 
Geol.  X.  Y.:  Rop't  nn  Third  l)i?t.  184J.  ]j.  120,  fij;.  2; 
Merista  laevis  Hall.  Pal.  N.  Y.  1859.  3:247.  pl-  39.  fig. 
3,  4;  Meristella  laevis  Hall  &  Clarke,  Pal.  N.  Y.  1804. 
V,  8,  pt  2,  pl,  43.  fig.  3-6)  is  a  rather  elongate  shell  with  long 
cardinal  slopes  making  a  relatively  small  angle  with  each  other. 
Both  valves  arc  moderately  and  snbc(]uaUy  convex,  the  ventral 
valve  faintly  sinuate  nie<lially  in  old  stages  with  a  broad  and  rather 
short  linguate  extension  on  the  front  margin,  which  when  slighlly 
broken,  as  in  most  of  Hall's  figures,  gives  the  front  a  subtrnncatc 
appearance.  The  dorsal  valve  has  a  broadly  defined  median  ridge 
in  all  stages,  but  obscure  near  the  margin  in  the  adult.  On  the 
interior  there  is  seldom  any  trace  of  vascular  \ni\)rcss.vons  A't^mI- 
mff  from  the  muscular  area. 
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M.  champlaini  ordinarily  has  less  sloping  cardinal  margins 
and  it  is  uniformly  a  proportionally  broader  shell.  The  convexity 
of  the  valves  is  persistently  greater  and  specially  so  in  late  stages. 
Like  M.  1  a  e  v  i  s  it  carries  a  medial  ventral  sinus  and  a  dorsal 
median  ridge  with  depressed  lateral  slopes,  but  the  linguate  ex- 
tension at  the  margin  is  greater.  On  the  interior  the  vascular 
markings  are  highly  developed. 

M.  arcuata  Hall  [see  Pal.  N.  Y.  1859.  3-249,  pi.  41,  fig.  la-t; 
Hall  &  Clarke,  idem.  1894.  v.  8,  pt  2,  pi.  43,  fig.  i,  2;  pi.  44,  fig.  5] 
has  a  much  larger  umbonal  angle  than  M.  1  a  e  v  i  s  and  this  is  well 
expressed  in  M.  c  h  a  m  p  1  a  i  n  i.  It  likewise  has  the  deeper  valves 
of  the  latter,  the  ventral  being  specially  curved  at  the  umbo  and 
arched  at  the  beak.  Here  too  we  mark  the  deep  lingua  on  the 
front  margin  as  large  or  larger  than  in  the  Grande  Greve  shell. 
Differences  in  the  two  species  are  obscure  but  on  the  whole  M. 
arcuata  is  less  elongate,  less  sharply  ridged  on  the  dorsal  valve 
and  the  interiors  are  without  vascular  markings. 

M.  subquadrata  Hall  [see  Pal.  N.  Y.  1859.  3 •249»  P'-  4^. 
fig-  3]  expresses  a  condition  in  which  the  form  of  the  shell  is 
squared  by  the  truncation  (casual?)  of  the  antelateral  margins, 
making  the  median  dorsal  ridge  quite  prominent,  a  condition  which 
is  sometimes  approached  accidentally  by  M.  champlaini. 

M.  lata  Hall  [Pal.  N.  Y.  1859.  3:431,  pi.  loi,  fig.  3a-w],  an 
Oriskany  shell,  differs  from  M.  arcuata  chiefly  in  size  and  the 
tendency  to  acquire  a  breadth  unusual  to  that  species.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  anterior  margin  and  the  depression  of  the  ventral 
umbo  are  also  distinctive  features  and  in  both  of  these  respects  the 
shell  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  hand. 

M.  vascularia  (described  as  M.  ?  vascularia  Clarke, 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Mem.  3.  1900.  p.  45,  pi.  6,  fig.  12-14)  com- 
prises large  shells  with  the  proportions  of  M.  lata  but  having  the 
pedicle  scar  greatly  developed  and  bounded  by  high  dental  plates, 
and  the  large  adductor  scar  common  to  all  these  species  obscured 
almost  to  obliteration  by  the  pallial  ridges  and  sinuses.  The  latter 
are  here  much  more  highly  developed  than  in  M.  champlaini 
where  the  muscle  scar  suffers  no  obscuration  therefrom. 

M.    champlaini    is   the   designation   which,   in   view   of  the 
peculiarities  mentioned,  we  propose  for  the  shells  under  considera- 
tion.    It  serves  to  express  the  fact  that  they  share  the  features 
of  a  series  of  essentially  conlemporatveous  forms  in  the  American 
province  and  at  the  same  lime  eorcv\yvxv^  \}cv^%^  m  %>\0a  '^^  -^'^.-^  •^•i.v 
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considered  ont<^eneticany,  they  are  always  distinguishable  from 
those,  while  on  the  whole  most  nearly  allied  to  the  later  expressions 
in  the  Oriskany  sandstone. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Athyris  hera  nov. 

The  sandstones  at  Gaspe  Basin  afford  casts  of  ventral  valves, 
one  of  them  of  noteworthy  size,  of  subcircular  outline,  consider- 
ably arched  at  the  umho  but  depressed  on  the  slopes,  and  with  a 
narrow  deep  and  evenly  rounded  median  sinus;  the  surface  of  the 
valve  bears  only  the  concentric  lines  of  growth  and  very  fine 
radial  striae  visible  only  in  the  sinus.  The  valve  has  a  length  and 
width  of  45  mm. 

The  larger  specimen  suggests  a  Spirifer  allied  to  the  rare  type 
of  S.  1  a  e  V  i  s  of  the  Ithaca  (Portage)  fauna  of  Xew  York,  though 


more  orbicidar  and  with  more  pronounced  siiuis.  That  species 
has  been  regarded  as  a  fimbriated  shell,  but  the  fine  radial  lines 
of  this  specimen  have  Jess  tlie  character  of  fimbriae  than  of  the 
lines  on  S.  r  a  d  i  a  t  u  s  Sow.  which,  without  plications,  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  considerable  scries  of  radiate- plicate  shells.  The 
general  approach  of  bntli  our  specimens  tn  species  of  .\thyris,  such 
as  A.  spi  ri  f  e  ro  i  dc  s  (if  the  Hamilton  fatina  indicates  a' more 
probable  relation  therewith. 

Middle  Dei-onic.     (iaspe  llasin,  P.  Q. 

Spirifer  perimele  no\-. 

This  is  a  shell,  abundant  though  poorly  preserved  in  some  of 
the  sandstone  Wocks,  ivJjich  I  should  identify  \\U\^  S.  ca.'c'\'c^^\'a^ 
Schnur  were  it  not  for  the  presence  oi  fine  an4  aowAcA  XwcvtW^i 
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which  cover  the  surface.  S.  carinatus  has  been  often  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  from  the  Coblentzian,  most  recently  by 
Kayser  in  Fauna  dcs  Hmiptquartzits,  1889,  page  24,  plates  i,  10, 
14  and  Scupin.  Die  Spiriferen  Deulschlands,  1900,  page  26,  plates 
2,  3,  S.  p  e  r  i  m  e  1  e  is  a  shell  of  medium  proportions  with  rela- 
tively narrow  cardinal  area  extending  to  the  full  width  of  the  shell: 
its  fold  and  sinus  are  conspicuous  and  rounded,  relatively  narrow, 
the  fold  sometimes  becoming  angular  near  the  front    There  are  10 


to  12  rounded,  closely  appressed  plications  on  each  lateral  slope, 
with  narrow  intervals.  The  sculpture  when  well  preserved,  which 
is  not  often,  consists  of  siibequidistant  concentric  elevated  lines 
without  trace  of  radii  or  fimbriae.  The  interior  of  the  ventral 
valve  shows  a  narrow  but  rather  long  ovate  muscle  scar  which 
is  not  deeply  depressed  and  is  boimded  by  short  dental  lamellae. 
Fuller  description  of  the  shell  can  not  now  be  given  but  these 
features  are  sufficient  to  indicate  a  dissimilarity  with  any  known 
American  Spirifer  of  this  horizon. 

Lower  Devonie.     Moosehead  lake,  Baker  Brook  point.  Me, 

Spirifer  subcuspidatus  lateincisus  Scupin 
Spirifer     subcuspidatus    var,  lateincisa   Scupin.     Die 
Spirif.Deutsdilands,p.  19,     pi.  i,iig.  13,14.  Palaeontolog.  Abhandl. 

Under  this  term  is  separated  by  the  writer  quoted,  certain  shells 
which  have  heretofore  passed  as  S.  hystericus  Schloth.,  among 
them  those  identified  by  Beushausen  from  the  Spirifer  sandstone 
of  the  Kahleberg.  It  is  with  these  shells,  many  of  which  were 
collected  by  the  writer  in  the  Hartz  when  in  company  with  the 
late  Professor  Beushausen.  and  which  are  now  before  me  bearing 
his  label,  that  I  undertake  to  identify  the  Spirifer  prevailing  at 
Presque  Isle  stream.  Tlte  critical  feature  from  which  the  varietal 
term  here  used  is  derived  is  the  long  and  divergent  dental  plates 
of  the  ventral  valve,  lateincisus  being  a  term  which  has  no 
significance  in  application  to  \\\e  oT^an\?,TO  \ivft.  otAn  to  its  me- 
cbanical   surroundings.     This  SpmieT  \?,  a.  \otwv  wS.  \«sj\^iks«s&. 
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in  the  Appalachian  Devonic ;  comparisons  therewith  are  thus  need- 
less. Agreement  with  the  specimens  from  Hahnenklee  and  Ram- 
melsberg  in  the  Hartz  is  found  in  the  following  particulars: 

1  Sice.  The  average  in  this  respect  is  slightly  larger  for  the 
adult  German  specimens. 

2  Outline.  The  hinge  is  not  extended,  and  the  cardinal  angles 
not  produced ;  less  than  or  equal  to  90  degrees.  The  margins  are 
gently  rounded  and  gradually  approximate  to  the  front.  The  car- 
dinal area  is  moderately  high  and  slightly  curved  making  an  arched 
ventral  valve. 

3.  Plication.  The  median  sinus  in  each  has  the  width  of  five 
to  six  lateral  furrows.     The  lateral  plications  are  eight  to  nine  on 


Spirifer    tube  usp  i  da  t  u  s    lateincisus 

each  side  of  fold  and  sinus  and  they  are  narrow,  round,  separated 
by  furrows  of  similar  width.  The  concentric  markings  arc  growth 
lines  which  may  show  a  tendency  to  rugosity  near  the  front. 

4  Fold  and  simis.  The  sinus  is  moderately  deep  and  angulatcd. 
It  is  more  sharply  angulated  on  the  Maine  specimens ;  in  some  of 
the  German  specimens  this  angulation  is  apparent  only  in  later 
growth.     The  fold  is  the  counterpart  of  these  characters. 

5  Internal  characters.  Most  notable  independently  and  in 
point  of  agreement  are  the  very  long  dental  plates,  which  diverge 
rather  more  in  the  German  than  in  the  American  form.  In  the 
Hartz  specimens  these  plates  lie  uniformly  in  the  first  radial  grooves 
and  hence  diverge  at  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  radii.  In  the 
American  shells  they  are  quite  as  uniformly  subparallel  to  each 
other  and  thus  are  not  parallel  with  the  radii  but  transect  the  prox- 
imal end  of  first  sulcus  and  plication.  This  is  a  slight  but  per- 
sistent difference.  The  muscle  area  in  both  shells  is  but  faintly 
defined  on  the  ventral  valve. 

Lower  Dez'onic.     Presque  Isle  stream.  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Spirifer  cymindis  nov. 

This  is  a  shell  belonging  to  an  extensive  gnnip  of  early  Devonic 
species  which  I  presume  are  all  minutely  fimbr\aV(i  ^;3l%  \xv  ?>.  o.^^w- 
c/'/inw^  Hall)  tboufrh  not  in  all  have  l\\c  surisiee  c\\^x^cV^x%  \iv:^^ 
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fully  determined.  Distinctions  are  refined  in  this  series  of  fossils 
and  the  differentials  of  the  shell  before  us  can  best  be  indicated 
by  comparisons  with  other  members  of  this  series. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  S.  c  y  m  i  n  d  i  s  is 
a  shell  of  larger  size  and  stouter  proportions  than  S.  subcuspi- 
datus  lateincisusofthe  Presque  Isle  outcrops.  The  form  is 
short-winged  with  a  prominent  and  arched  ventral  beak,  well  devel- 
oped subangular  median  sinus  and  fold,  the  width  of  the  former 
equaling  the  distance  between  three  to  four  radial  furrows ;  of  the 
latter  that  of  three  plications.  Both  sinus  and  fold  have  abruptly 
sloping  sides  and  a  narrow  bottom  and  top.  The  primary  plica- 
tions are  conspicuous  by  their  elevation  beyond  the  rest.  The 
radial  plications  are  rounded  on  the  exterior  with  sharp  and  nar- 
row furrows,  sharper  on  the  internal  cast  with  broader  furrows. 


There  are  seven  to  eight  plications  on  each  lateral  slope.  In  rare 
instances  there  is  a  faint  median  plication  in  the  sinus.  Fine  con- 
centric growth  lines  with  traces  of  fimbriae  cover  the  surface. 

The  dental  lamellae  are  short  divergent  and  inconspicuous,  the 
muscle  scar  of  the  ventral  valve  small,  well  defined,  deeply  divided 
by  the  median  sinus.  The  shell  is  not  greatly  thickened  about  this 
area  and  the  inner  surface  adjoining  is  rarely  pustulose. 

Comparisons.  S.  concinnus  Hall.  In  this  Helderbergian 
form  we  have  a  shell  of  like  proportions  but  with  much  more  ele- 
vated ventral  beak  and  broader  cardinal  area,  more  abundant  plica- 
tion, 10  to  12,  greater  width  of  fold  and  sinus  and  extended  pro- 
jection of  the  sinus  on  the  anterior  margin. 

I  am  here  again  indebted  to  Professor  Kayser  and  Dr  Drever- 
mann  for  affording  facilities  and  suggestion  for  comparison  with 
European  species  of  the  early  Devonic. 

S.  arduennensis  Schnur  [see  Schnur,  Brachiopoden  der 
Eifel;  Palaeontographica.  1854.  3:199,  pi.  32,  fig.  3;  Kayser,  Fauna 
cics  Hauptquartz.  1889.  p.  JJ,  p\.  2,  &^.  ^-4;  ?1-  Q,  6g.  3;  pi.  12. 
fiff.  S;  pi.   16,  fig.  1-9I. 
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This  species  with  which  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  identify  the 
shells  in  hand  is  usually  of  small  extended  form  with  a  very  regu- 
larly convex  ventral  valve  and  broadly  rounded  plications.  Though 
distinct  in  outline  and  contour  it  often  represents  the  aspect  in 
external  and  internal  surface  of  S.  c  y  m  i  n  d  i  s  , 

S.  decheni  Kayser  [sec  Kayser,  Fauna  d.  aeltest.  Devon- 
Ablag.  des  Harzes.  1878.  p.  165,  pi.  22,  fig.  i,  2]. 

This  is  a  very  large  species  but  its  smaller  expressions,  of  which 
I  have  specimens  from  the  KcUcrswald,  are  like  S.  cymindis 
in  degree  of  plication,  though  here  it  is  the  second  rather  than 
the  first  pair  of  lateral  plications  that  dominate  the  rest.  The 
ventral  valve  is  uniformly  convex  but  the  umbo  is  not  strongly 
arched. 

S.  ncrei  Barrande  [as  identified  hy  Walther]. 

Specimens  from  the  upper  Coblentzian  of  Marburg  very  like  this 
shell  in  general  aspect  are  somewhat  more  numerously  plicated 
but  a  distinctive  feature  lies  in  the  very  long  dental  plates  such  as 
are  present  in   S.   1  a  t  e  i  n  c  i  s  u  s  , 

Lower  Devonic.     Presqne  Isle  stream.  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Spirifer  cymindis  var.  sparsa  nov. 

Associated  with  S.  cymindis  and  quite  as  abundant,  is  a  shell 
distinguished  in  gross  by  its  sparser  plication.     Our  material  here 


presents  us  chief))'  with  a  series  of  internal  casts  in  which  there 
are  some  differences  of  expression,  noted  in  particular  in  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration : 

1  She.  The  shells  are  of  medium  size,  uniformly  approaching 
S.  arduennensis  and  S.  cymindis  in  dimensions.  Dif- 
ferences in  size  and  age  are  expressed  on  the  internal  cast  by  a 
clearer  definition  in  the  younger  and  thinner  shelled  examples. 

2  Outline  and  contour.  'I"he  marginal  ouUrnc  \?.  sii\iVt\'a.t\'gc\'!i."t , 
the  hinge  being  long  and  sometimes  extci^dcA  a.t  \.Vc  a-n^^is,  "^t 
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lateral  margins  rather  directly  convergent.  The  ventral  valve  is 
elevated  at  the  Ijeak,  the  cardinal  area  being  rather  high  and  cun'ed. 
and  the  median  part  of  the  shell  elevated. 

3  Surface.  The  median  sinus  has  a  width  of  from  two  to  two 
and  five  tenths  lateral  furrows,  its  sides  being  highly  divergent,  slop- 
ing abruptly  to  the  bottom  whch  is  sometimes  quite  sharp.  The  pri- 
mary plications  are  conspicuous  and  elevated.  On  the  sides  there 
are  four,  rarely  five,  plications,  in  extreme  cases  greatly  subordi- 
nated to  the  median  ones  and  separated  by  broad  furrows.  The 
sculpture  of  the  surface  consists  of  rather  coarse  and  moderately 
distant  concentric  lines  which  may  become  lamellose, 

4  Interior,  The  dental  plates  are  as  in  S.  c  y  m  i  n  d  i  s  .  The 
muscle  scar  of  the  ventral  valve  is  deeply  impressed  and  sharply 
defined,  specially  in  old  shells  where  the  test  is  thickened  in  the 
umbonal  region.  The  removal  of  this  thickened  shell  leaves  in- 
ternal casts  with  a  prominent  muscle  area,  the  surfaces  adjoining 
which  are  pustulose.  There  is  no  median  septum  in  this  valve.  In 
young  shells  the  ribs  are  sharp  on  the  internal  cast  but  are  rounder 
on  old  shells. 

The  features  here  summarized  constitute  an  expression  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Appalachian  faunas  and  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
not  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Coblentzian. 

Lovjcr  Devoiiic.     Presque  Isle  stream,  Chapman  Plantation.  Me. 

Spirifer  aroostookensis  no  v. 
This  shell  is  characterized  by  its  broad,  flat  ribs  with  very  nar- 
row, radial  furrows,  in  which  respect  it  is  remarkably  similar  lo 


^ 


S.  niesastriaUs  HaW  ol  t\\«  \5vv^t  DtvQuic  CUhaca  group) 
of  New  York.    Of  these  \ateia\  i\V.  vWie,  a\^  ^o  xa  \i  «tv  «»£^ 
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side  and  each  of  the  large  ones  bears  a  slight  furrow  along  its 
flat  top.  The  median  fold  is  relatively  narrow  and  not  highly  ele- 
vated. The  shell  is  short-hinged  and  rotund  in  form.  The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  close  concentric  fimbriate  lines  which  bend 
backward  at  the  middle  of  each  snlcated  rib.  I  have  seen  but  a 
single  dorsal  valve  of  this  interesting  species  hut  its  differential 
characters  are  very  distinct. 

Lou-er  Devonic.     Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Spirifer  macropleuroides  no^'. 

The  Chapman  Plantation  fauna  carries  a  representative  of  the 
Radiati  or  group  of  Spirifer  plicatellusina  species  which 
has  the  aspect  of  a  small  Sp.  macropleura  Conrad,'  an  ex- 
treme expression  of  tlie  form  presented  by  S.  togatus  Barrande 
and  variety  subsinuata  .\.  Roemer";  the  first  from  the  New 
Scotland  Helderbergian  of  New  York  and  the  others  from  the  low- 
est Devonic  of  the  Hartz  and  Bohemia. 

In  S.  macropleuroides  the  shell  is  more  sharply  plicate 
than  in  the  others,  the  plications  being  two  or  three  in  number 


Rl 


Spirifer    mn  c  ro  p  1  eu  ro  i  d  c  t 

on  each  side  of  the  median  fold  or  sinus.  Neither  of  the  latter  is 
extremely  developed,  beinj;  broad  and  rcf^iilarly  rounded :  the  lat- 
eral plications  are  strong  and  broad,  evenly  rounded  and  with 
narrow  grooves.  The  surface  is  covered  with  very  fine  longitudi- 
nal striae.  The  shell  is  distinct  from  S.  macropleura  in  its 
smaller  size  and  stronger  plications,  in  which  respect  it  is  the  most 
progressed  of  all  the  three  forms  above  mentioned. 

Lower  Dei-omc.     Kdmunds  Hill,  Chapman   Plantation,   Me. 

"H»ll.  P«l.  N.  y.  3:101,  (J.  I-!.  fiH.  i«-piiil.  18,  fiK.  aa-.\.    ll»l\ail,-VMV».    ib.d  ■;,*,  vV» 
'Kayter.  ArU.'De'vin-Ablui  d.  Hann.  pi.  ii,  fin   j  «vA  fiii.  i,i.  T. 
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Spirifer  primaevus  Steininger  var.  atlanticus  nov. 

For  comparison  consult: 

Morris  &  Sharpe.  Geol.  Soc.  Quar.  Jour.  1846.  2:  276,  pi.  11,  fig.  3. 
(S.    orhignyi) 

Steininger.  Geognos.  Beschreib.  der  Eifel,  18S3.  P-  7 2,  pl.  6,  fig.  1.  (S. 
primaevus) 

Sharpe.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  Trans.  1856.  Ser.  2,  7:  206,  pl.  26,  fig.  i,  2,5. 
(S.  antarcticus) 

Hall.  Palaeoni ology  of  New  York.  18S9.  3*  4^2,  pl.  97.  (S.  arrec- 
t  us) 

Kayser.  Fauna  der  aeltest.  Devon-Ablagerungen  des  Harzes.  1878. 
p.  165,  168,  pl.  22,  23,  35.  (S.  d  e  c  h  e  n  i,  S.  hercyniae.  S. 
primaevus) 

Ulrich.  Neues  Jahrb.  ffir  Mineral.  Beil.  Bnd.  8.  1893.  p.  65,  pl.  4,  fig. 
19,20.     (S.    chuquisaca) 

Scupin.  Die  Spiriferen  Deutschlands.  1900.  p.  84-88,  pl.  8.  (S. 
primaevus,  S.  fallax  Giebel,=S.  d  e  c  h  e  n  i  Kayser,  S. 
hercyniae  Giebel.  S.  hercyniae  var.  primaevi- 
f  o  r  m  i  s  ) 

Clarke.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Mem.  3.  p.  46,  pl.  6,  fig.  26,  30.  (S.  m  u  r- 
c  h  i  s  o  n  i    Orbigny) 

Reed.  An.  South  African  Mus.  1903.  v.  4,  pt  3,  7,  p.  180,  pl.  22,  fig. 
4.     (S.    o  r  b  i  g  n  y  i     Morris  &  Sharpe) 

The  identity  of  species  in  the  group  represented  byS.  arrectus 
(S.  murchisoni)  and  S.  primaevus,  is  involved  with 
obscurities  of  a  kind  which  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  considerable 
variety  of  species  names  from  many  countries  some  are  synonymous 
terms  and  the  majority,  perhaps  all  the  rest,  are  local  expressions. 
The  general  type  of  structure  is  that  of  a  sparsely  ribbed  Spirifer 
with  the  plications  usually  broadly  rounded,  a  prominent  fold  and 
sinus  without  plication  in  the  latter  and  the  entire  surface  finelv 
fimbriate.  The  interior  of  the  ventral  valve  has  a  very  strong 
muscular  scar  appearing  in  the  cast  as  a  sulcate  cordiform  prom- 
inence and  the  plications  lose  themselves  posteriorly  on  account 
of  umbonal  thickening  of  the  valve.  The  shells  now  before  us 
from  central  Maine  are  identified  as  a  variety  of  the  widely  dif- 
fused Coblentzian  species  S.  primaevus,  not  because  of  struc- 
tural resemblances  that  can  be  fixed  upon  from  the  descriptions 
given  of  that  species  and  its  close  allies  in  the  Coblentzian,  S. 
decheni,  S.  hercyniae  and  its  variety  primaeviformis. 
but  the  determination  is  based  on  comparisons  with  specimens  of 
these  species  from  Stadtfeld,  Kellerwald  and  elsewhere  kindly  sup- 
plied and  identified  by  Prof.  E.  Kayser.  These  shells  are  of  large 
size   with   subtriangular   outVme,  \.\ve  ^Tv\.^To\^\fc\^  xx\ax^^\s»  Vi^vjv^ 
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rather  direct  and  not  convex.  Usually  lliey  are  of  considerable 
length  fore  and  aft  but  specimens  are  found  showing  no  apparent 
distortion  that  arc  quite  narrow  and  elongate.  The  hinge  is  the 
longest  measurement  of  the  shell  and  the  ribs  number  from  7  to 
II  on  each  lateral  slope,  the  smaller  number  prevailing  in  the  usual 
preservation.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  pair  of  ribs  bounding 
the  sinus  is  the  highest  as  this  is  in  contrast  to  some  specimens 
of  the  New  York  Oriskanv  classed  as   S.   murchisoni,   where 


the  first  pair  is  lower  than  the  second.  A  conipari.fon  of  those 
specimens  with  those  referred  to  S.  a  r  r  e  c  t  n  s  of  the  Oriskany 
by  Hall  and  well  illustrated  in  the  work  cited,  shows  that 
there  is  a  close  approach  in  structure  among  the  larger  forms  of 
those.  In  a  previous  publication  [X.  Y.  State  Mus.  Mem.  op.  cit.] 
I  have  referred  to  the  probability  that  the  S.  murchisoni  of 
the  New  York  Oriskany  is  an  unstable  form  putting  on  the  aspect 
now  of  one  and  now  of  another  species  dscwhcre  localized.  Scupin 
has  with  more  detail  pointed  out  this  condition  suggesting  that 
some  of  Hall's  drawings  arc  of  forms  cqwwalcnl  to  Si,  atvV^a,^  1^- 
ticus,  S.  chnquisaca,   S.   orbigny\  and  ^.  ta.v^^^'^^» 
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from  the  Falkland  Islands,  Bolivia  and  South  Africa  and  that 
others,  principally  the  smaller  forms  express  the  local  value  of  S. 
murchisoni.  There  are  excellent  reasons  for  these  views,  and 
though  shells  like  S.  primaevus  var.  atlanticus  are  ap- 
parently absent  from  the  New  York  province  yet  there  is  no  wide 
divergence  between  them  and  the  larger  examples  of  S.  mur- 
chisoni. It  will  be  understood  that  a  proper  interpretation  of 
the  congeries  passing  as  S.  murchisoni  in  the  Oriskany  is 
possible  only  in  terms  of  well  defined  localized  expressions. 
Lower  Devonic,    Baker  Brook  point,  Moosehead  lake.  Me. 

Cyrtina  chalazia  nov. 

We  are  presented  in  these  shells  with  a  departure  from  the  usual 
aspect  of  the  Devonic  Cyrtinas.  They  are  mostly  multiplicate  shells 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  this  time  conform  quite  generally  to  the 
same  expression  in  contour,  size  and  ribbing.  Here  we  have  a 
pauciplicate  shell,  the  dorsal  valve  of  which  presents  the  characters 
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Cyrtina    chalazia 

which  we  have  noticed  as  a  feature  of  Spirifer  plicatus 
of  the  Grande  Greve  limestones;  few,  broad  and  blunt  ribs.  The 
shells  are  of  the  small  size  quite  characteristic  of  the  genus  with 
trihedral  form  and  erect  or  but  very  slightly  curved  cardinal  area, 
flat  dorsal  valve,  median  sinus  and  fold  well  developed,  the  former 
having  the  width  of  the  next  two  adjoining  lateral  plications.  There 
are  four  to  five  plications  on  each  ventrolateral  slope  and  three  to 
four  on  the  dorsal,  the  ones  nearest  the  hinge  being  always  very 
faint.  These  are  in  the  main  broad  and  smooth  and  concentric 
growth  lines  are  usually  crowded  near  the  front  margin. 
Lower  Devonic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Trematospira  perforata  Hall  var.  atlantica  nov. 

Species  of  Trematospira  are  almost  exclusively  of  Helderbergian 
age  and  the  species  described  are  pretty  well  defined  on  the  basis 
of  their  sculpture.     In  the  iorm  beiote  m%  \qe.\vaN^  ^xv^  xsvsst^  \nk^^ 
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allied  in  this  respect  to  T.  perforata  Hall  than  to  any  other 
though  it  differs  substantially  even  from  that.  This  shell  has  the 
following  characters :  The  ventral  sinus  is  not  bounded  by  the 
median  primary  pair  of  plications  but  by  the  primary  pair  just  out- 
side the  median,  the  latter  in  later  growth  making  a  pair  on  the 
slopes  of  the  wall  of  the  sinus.  Likewise  the  median  rib  on  the 
dorsal  valve,  while  constituting  the  crest  of  the  median  fold  is 
accompanied  by  a  pair  of  ribs  of  primary  age  which  modify  the 
slopes  of  the  fold.  At  the  beak  and  continuing  for  one  third  the 
length  of  the  shell  without  modification  the  number  of  plications 
on  the  ventral  valve  is  12,  on  the  dorsal  valve  11.  From  this  point 
outward  the  ribs  irregularly  dichotomize  into  two  or  sometimes 
three,  fold  and  sinus  being  affected  like  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

The  shell  is  transverse  wiih  straight  hinge  and  without  cardinal 
areas.  The  ventral  beak  is  abruptly  perforate  and  the  shell  sub- 
stance punctate. 

Lower  Dcvonic.     Dalhousie,  \.  1'. 

Chonetes  impensus  nov. 

A  large  shell  having  the  aspect  of  Leptostrophia  oris- 
k  a  n  i  a  but  with  coarser  striae.  The  single  specimen  observed  of 
this  species  is  a  ventral  valve,  regidarly  convex,  with  very  fine  sub- 


equal  striae  for  about  one  half  its  length  followed  beyond  a  distinct 
growth  line  by  much  coarser  striae.  Hinge  margin  cornute, 
Hight  21  mm,  length  28  mm.  Specifically  unlike  any  form  known 
to  the  writer. 

Lower  Devomc.     Moosohead  lake,  7  miles  north  of  Kineo,  Me. 

Chonetes  nectus  nov. 

A  small  coarse  ribbed  species,  transversely  elongate  in  form  and 
having  14  to  16  striae,  each  of  the  larger  of  which  is  divided  at 
variable  distances  from  the  middle  to  the  margin  of  the  valve.  It 
is  but  slightly  convex  compared  with  C,  ViuAsotvvtw^  Oa.'i^tA 
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and  does  not  attain  a  length  of  more  than  11   mm.     A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  species  is  the  general  prevalence  of  a  deep  con- 


.  / 


Cho  netes    nectus 

centric  constriction  in  the  ventral  valve  which  is  present  in  every 
such  valve  yet  recognized. 

The  interior  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  highly  radio-pustulate,  there 
being  two  strong  central  diverging  ribs  traversing  the  valve. 

Lower  Devonic.  Misery  Stream,  first  dam  in  town  of  Sand- 
wich;  Moose  river  at  Stony  brook,  Me. 

Chonetes  aroostookensis  nov. 

Shell  transversely  subrectangular,  length  to  width  as  two  to 
three,  hinge  line  straight,  making  almost  the  full  width  of  the 
shell ;  cardinal  angles  90  degrees  or  a  little  more,  the  lateral  mar- 


«•»     -  -       -  -3il%  "  —   — 


Chonetes    aroostookensis 


gins  expanding  gently  outward  for  a  very  short  distance;  lateral 
margins  direct  at  first  then  broadly  curved  to  the  anterior  margin 
which  IS  transverse.    Ventral  valve  gently  and  quite  uniformly  con- 
rex,   somewhat   depressed  to  tVve  eaTcWTv^\  ^yv^^%.    ^Tsx^vcsa^  -^x^a. 
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carrying  a  row  of  spines,  five  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  beak, 
the  outer  ones  attaining  considerable  length.  Surface  markings 
consisting  of  fine  threadlike  radii  increasing  rapidly  by  bifurcation, 
the  striae  and  intervening  grooves  being  of  subequal  size.  There 
are  three  or  four  of  these  in  i  mm.  A  notable  feature  is  the  pre- 
dominant size  of  the  median  stria  on  this  valve.  There  are  also 
suggestions  of  concentric  or  oblique  undulation  near  the  cardinal 
extremities.  The  surface  sometimes  shows  a  broad  undefined  de- 
pression with  others  at  the  side  which  may  produce  a  gently  un- 
dulated surface.  This,  however,  is  not  a  persistent  feature.  The 
dorsal  valve  is  concave  and  on  the  interior  shows  a  small  bifurcate 
cardinal  process  flush  with  the  cardinal  area.  The  sockets  and 
socket  walls  rest  on  a  greatly  thickened  ridge  just  within  the  hinge 
line  and  subparallel  to  it.  This  notable  ridge  has  an  abrupt  pos- 
terior slope  leading  down  to  the  muscular  area  which  is  divided  by 
three  short  and  divergent  ridges. 

Dimensions.     The  average  example  has  a  length  of  i6  mm,  width 
of  23  mm. 

In   seeking  comparison   of  this   very   well   defined   species   with 
allied  forms  we  may  note  the  following: 

With  Chonetes  canadensis  Billings  of  the  Grande  Greve 
fauna,  it  is  more  closely  related  than  with  any  other,  in  outline  and 
proportions.  Like  that  it  carries  a  conspicuous  median  stria.  But 
the  species  are  not  to  be  confounded ;  C.  aroostookensis  is 
a  stouter  and  heavier  shell  with  a  much  coarser  surface  stria- 
tion  and  a  more  convex  ventral  valve.  It  is  less  delicate  and 
tenuous  and  never  attains  the  notable  dimensions  of  that  species. 
With  C.  nova-scoticus  Hall  from  the  Arisaig  scries  of  Nova 
Scotia,  it  agrees  in  the  development  of  the  median  stria  but  the 
resemblance  there  ceases.  C  h  o  n  e  t  e  s  1  a  t  u  s  v.  I  >uch  as  identified 
by  Sowerby  from  the  Tilestones  of  Horeb  Chapel,  with  which  it 
has  been  compared,  has  not  even  remote  relation  with  it.  David- 
son long  ago  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  Silurian  Chonetes  which 
had  been  referred  to  C.  1  a  t  u  s  are  identical  with  C.  striatellus 
Dalman  but  he  specially  excepted  the  forms  from  Horeb  Chapel. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  presents  any  features  for  comparison 
here,  the  Tilestones  shell  being  small,  convex  and  minutely  striate. 
C.  s  a  r  c  i  n  u  1  a  t  u  s  Schloth..  from  the  Spiriferensandstein  and 
other  horizons  of  the  Coblentzian  is  somewhat  similar  in  form  but 
is  more  evenly  striate,  without  large  median  stria  and  is  notably 
convex.  Schnur's  variety  of  this  species,  p\aT\ws  ,  lxo\\\\!cv^  ^"^vcvr. 
beds  is  little  known  but  appears  to  be  a  s\\d\  ol  \^?»s  nnXOcOcv. 
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Of  all  the  species  of  early  Devonic  age  C.  falklandicus, 
Morris  and  Sharpe'  presents  the  closest  similarity  though  of  smaller 
size  and  rather  less  subrectangular  outline.  One  might  with  reason 
regard  the  Aroostook  species  a  varietal  expression  of  C.  falk- 
landicus. This  species  has  been  recently  identified  in  the  Bok- 
keveld  beds  of  Cape  Colony  and  figured  by  Reed'  and  these  figures 
also  show  a  narrower  shell  than  that  under  discussion  though  at- 
taining its  full  dimensions. 

Lower  Devonic.     Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Chonetes  paucistria  nov. 

This  is  a  rare  shell  associated  with  the  foregoing,  distinguished 
therefrom  by  the  fewer  and  coarser  striae,  barely  more  than  one 
half  the  number  in  C.  aroostookensis,  increase  therein  aris- 


ing from  implantation  near  the  margins.  The  outline  also  is  not  sub- 
rectangular  but  subelliptical,  the  greatest  width  at  the  hinge  and  the 
margins  converging  quite  rapidly  in  a  broad  curve.  These  differ- 
ences are  expressed  in  our  figures. 

Lower  Devonic.     Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Chonetes  biUingsi  nov. 

Chonetes    laticosta    (Hall)   Billings.      Palaeozoic  Fossils.      1874. 
V,  2.  pt  I,  p.  20 

These  shells  are  characterized  by  the  high  gibbosity  of  the  cen- 
tral region  and  abrupt  slopes  to  the  margins  in  the  pedicle  valve 
and  the  coarse  rounded  ribs  separated  by  interspaces  of  about  the 
same  width.     Tile   ribs  are  usually  simple,  extending  from   beak 

•GeiA.  Sot.  Ouar.  Juur.  1S46.  i:  114.1>V  10.  ftR-  ^. 
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to  margin  and  number  from  i6  or  less  in  small  individuals  to  26 
in  the  largest  shells  seen.  In  full  growth  of  the  shell  the  median 
rib  becomes  more  pronounced  than  the  rest  on  the  anterior  margin 
and  thus  makes  a  low  median  angle  at  this  margin.  Extremely 
fine  concentric  lines  are  visible  under  favorable  preservation.  The 
cardinal  area  is  narrow  and  only  in  rare  instances  are  spines  re- 
tained or  developed  at  the  cardinal  extremities.  On  the  interior 
the  brachial  valve  has  a  small  erect  V-shaped  cardinal  process  and 
short  thin  outer  socket  walls.  On  each  of  the  simple  coarse  ribs 
which  correspond  to  the  furrows  of  the  exterior  is  a  single  row  of 
sharp  pustules  the  median  row  being  the  most  depressed,  and  the 
two  adjoining  the  most  prominent.  No  trace  of  reniform  or  other 
lateral  depressions  is  evident.  In  all  such  small  and  coarse  ribbed 
species  represented  by  C.  billings  i,  C.  laticosta  Hall  and 


Chonetes     billingsi 

C.  mucronatus  IlalK  there  is  a  natural  similarity  of  expression 
extending  even  to  the  interior  characters  of  the  brachial  valve,  but 
the  distinctive  differences  of  C.  billingsi  consist  in  its  gib- 
bosity, angulated  front  margin  at  maturity,  stronger,  coarser  and 
more  uniformly  simple  ribs.  In  respect  to  these  characters  in  all 
the  shells  they  are  the  most  pronounced  in  that  before  us  and  be- 
come progressively  decreased  in  the  upward  range  of  the  group, 
so  that  it  ser\'es  the  purposes  not  only  of  paleontologic  but  also  of 
geographic  distinction  to  recognize  distinctively  this  early  manifes- 
tation of  features  which  are  less  pronounced  in  C.  laticosta 
of  the  Onondaga  limestone  and  still  further  diminished  in  C. 
mucronatus  of  the  Marcellus  and  Hamilton. 

Dimensions,  A  full  sized  example  has  a  width  on  the  hinge 
of  13  mm  and  a  length  of  11  mm.  From  this  the  size  ranges 
downward  to  a  length  of  2  mm. 

Lower  Dez'onic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 
Afidd/e  Dez'Ofiic.     TJaspe   I>asin,  P.  O. 
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Stropheodonta  hunti  nov. 

Shell  small,  regularly  convexo-concave.  Ventral  valve  most  con- 
vex along  the  median  line,  where  the  curvature  is  evenly  arched 
and  well  elevated ;  lateral  slopes  depressed,  at  times  slightly  con- 
cave. Hinge  line  long,  straight,  often  with  cardinal  extensions; 
the  length  of  hinge  is  to  the  length  of  shell  as  three  to  two.  The 
surface  of  the  valve  is  uniformly  smooth,  usually  appearing  nacre- 
ous and  without  lineation  but  well  preserved  exteriors  show  an 
extremely  fine  radial  striation  hardlv  visible  to  the  naked  eve. 
About  the  umbo  are  a  few  low  corrugations,  three  or  four  in  num- 


Str opheodon t a     hunti 

ber  and  these  become  extinct  over  the  bodv  of  the  valve.  The 
dorsal  valve  shows  the  same  degree  of  corrugation  as  the  ventral 
and  cardinal  area  of  conjoined  valves  indicates  nearly  complete 
closure  of  the  delthyrium  and  a  fine  denticulation  extending  almost 
to  the  cardinal  angles.     The  species  has  been  observed  frequently. 

The  shell  suggests  both  in  size  and  in  the  aspect  of  its  nacreous 
surface  the  well  known  S.  n  a  c  r  e  a  from  the  Hamilton  of  New 
York*  for  which  Hall  and  Clarke  introduced  the  subgeneric  term 
Pholidostrophia.^  Other  representatives  of  this  group  are  known, 
namely  an  undescribed  shell  from  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  and  probably  the  Strophomena  lepis  Bronn 
of  the  Eifel  Middle  Devonic. 

Lower  Dez'onic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 


*  -According  to  Schuchert  this  is  the  same  shell  as  that  described  by  Owen  as  Chonetes? 
iowensis   from  the  Middle  Devomc  o\  Iowa  atvd  \l  \,Vv\?»  \s.  \>\«fc  c\^«  %\)«&\«&  xvaxne  it  shotild 
tAke  precedence 
'  Palaeontolof:y  of  New  York,  i8q2.  v.  %,  p\  i.  p.  -i^l. 
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Strophcodonta  patersoni  Hall  protype  praecedens  nov. 

jata  Hali.  Palaeontology 

Professor  Hall  noted  in  his  description  of  the  two  species  cited 
above,  both  from  the  Schoharie  grit  and  Onondaga  limestone  that 
while  in  normal  forms  distinction  is  readily  made,  many  shades  of 
transition  in  style  of  surface  sculpture  are  found.  The  shells  are 
both  regularly  convexo-concave  species  with  denticulate  hinge 
with  the  surface  ornament  fundamcnially  consisting  of  fine  elevated 
and  fasciculate  striae,  each  pair  of  larger  ones  including  6  to  lO 
finer,  multiplication  of  the  larger  consisting  in  the  superior  devel- 
opment of  the  median  stria  in  the  fascicle.     These  lines  are  finely 


reticulated  by  concentric  elevated  striae.  Superinduced  on  this 
ornament  are,  as  a  species  character  in  S.  patersoni,  con- 
centric discontinuous  corrugations  affecting  chielly  the  intervals 
between  the  primary  striae.  These  occur  faintly  and  sporadically 
in  S.  inequi  rad  i  a t  a.  Hillings  figures  [Palaeoz.  Foss.  pi.  2, 
fig-  3l  f""©*"  division  i  of  the  (iaspe  series,  between  Cape  Rosier 
and  Grande  Greve  a  specimen  identified  as  S.  varistriata 
Conrad  in  which  such  corrugated  exterior  is  present,  and  we  have 
already  commented  on  this  structure.  He  also  insists  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  this  shell  (and  species)  and  S.  ineqni- 
radiata  except  that  the  fonncr  is  of  smaller  size.  Compari- 
son of  typical  material  representing  these  species  howevw  d-Eitwitv- 
strates  that  no( hi ih standing  the   common  posscssvOTv  o\  ftw:  tw- 
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rugations,  S.  varistriata  is  not  only  smaller  but  more  nearly 
square  in  outline  with  nearly  rectangular  cardinal  angles  (S.  recti- 
lateralis  being  one  of  Conrad's  synonyms)  while  in  the  other 
species  the  outline  is  more  elongate,  semielliptical,  the  lateral  and 
anterior  margins  form  a  continuous  easy  curvature  and  tht?  car- 
dinal angles  are  more  acutely  rounded.  These  differences  pro- 
duce a  notable  distinction  in  the  general  habit  of  the  species.  The 
Grande  Greve  limestone  shells  palpably  express  the  characters  of 
S.  inequiradiata  and  S.  patersoni;  but  in  so  f^r  as 
differences  in  these  two  are  concerned  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  former  the  fasciculation  is  best  expressed  over  the  middle  parts 
of  the  shells,  but  in  later  growth  about  the  periphery  this  fascicula- 
tion gradually  becomes  lost  or  passes  into  an  irregularly  unequal 
striation.     The  corrugations  are  restricted  to  the  fasciculate  area. 

S.  patersoni,  holding  its  fasciculate  character  throughout 
growth,  is  in  an  arrested  condition  with  reference  to  this  species. 
The  Grande  Greve  shells  seem  rarely  to  pass  the  stage  in  which 
the  fasciculation  of  the  striae  is  obscured  as  in  S.  inequi- 
radiata but  neither  do  they  always  present  the  corrugations 
of  S.  patersoni.  These  corrugations  are  usually  present, 
sometimes  very  strongly  developed,  again  obscure,  but  they  may 
be  altogether  absent  leaving  the  simply  fasciculate  exterior  so 
prevalent  in  the  Strophomenidae  throughout  their  history.  In  view 
of  these  facts  we  prefer  to  designate  the  Grande  Greve  shells  as 
a  variation  or  protype  ofS.    patersoni. 

Dimensions,  Fully  developed  examples  attain  a  length  of  25  mm 
and  a  width  on  the  hinge  of  40  mm. 

Lower  Devonic.  Grande  Greve,  Indian  Cove  and  Little  Gaspe, 
p.  Q. 

Stropheodonta  patersoni  Hall   protype  bonamica  nov. 

We  have  noted  the  difference  in  the  Grande  Greve  form 
of  S.  patersoni  and  the  typical  expression  of  the 
species  in  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York.  In  the  shell 
before  us  we  have  a  quite  different  expression  of  this  type,  rare 
in  American  waters.  The  type  itself,  we  may  briefly  reiterate,  is 
expressed  in  the  highly  convex  form,  the  strong  fasciculation  of 
the  striae  and  the  corrugation  of  the  umbonal  portion  of  the  valves. 
We  are  here  presented  by  a  relatively  small  and  quite  narrow  shell 
with  a  short,  straight  hinge,  prominent  cardinal  extremities,  highly 
convex  or  gibbous  curvature  (ventral  valve)  and  greatly  produced 
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anterior  margin.  These  are  distinctly  mutational  characters  which 
constitute  very  notable  differences  in  the  shells.  The  surface 
characters  are  more  distinctly  indicative  of  progressiona!  phases 
of  development  and  may  be  thus  tabulated  for  the  three  diflferent 
expressions  of  the  species : 
Primary  fascicles  a.  the  beak  -|  jJ-.'S  P>>  =  -;«';;^    bonamica 

[  frequent — p  recedens 
Intercalation  of  striae  apicad  of  summit  <  less  frequent — p  a  t  e  r  s  o  n  i 
[  occasional — b  o  n  a  m  i  c  a 
rfinely  and 
subequally    lobcd — p  atersoni,    precedens 


Anterior  slope  ■< 


coarsely  and 

Lstronglv  fasciculate — b  o  n  a  m  i  c  a 


protyp*    b  0  I 


The  umbonal  corrugation  appears  to  be  differently  developed 
according  to  individuals,  but  generally  is  coarsest  in  precedens, 
smaller  and  more  numerous  in  p  a  t  e  r  s  o  n  i.  The  summari^^ed  evi- 
dence indicates  the  phylogenctic  relation  of  these  sjiccies  to  be  thus: 
b  o  n  a  nt  i  c  a  retains  the  most  primitive  c.\i>ressi<Mi  throughout  sup- 
plemented by  the  character  of  its  hinge  which  is  denticulate  only 
near  the  deltbyrium :  p  r  e  c  c  d  e  n  s  is  still  more  primitivi;  than 
patersoni  in  respect  to  slriation.  hut  less  so  than  b  o  n  a  ni  i  c  a. 
Tlie  relation  indicated  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
time  relations  of  these  shells. 

Students  of  the  liracliiopoda  recognize  in  the  fasciculatc-crenu- 
latc  type  of  surface  structure  a  recrudescence  in  these  early 
Devonic  shells  of  characters  which  appeared  among  the  Stropho- 
menoids  in  the  Lower  Siluric  and  except  for  the  crenulation 
became  prevalent.     This  later  expression  is  never  common  nor  did 
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it  last  long.  The  typical  S.  (Orthis)  interstriatiis 
Phillips  is  shown  by  Davidson^  to  carry  at  times  the  umbonal 
crenulations  and  the  large  and  fine  S.  n  o  b  i  H  s  McCoy^  exempli- 
fies both  characters  in  very  simple  expression,  both  of  these  species 
being  recognized  as  of  Middle  Devonic  age.  The  former  species 
is  commonly  regarded  as  present  in  the  Eifelian. 
Lower  Devonic,     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Stropheodonta  rosieri  nov. 

This  is  a  small  shell  characterized  by  its  simple,  relatively  coarse 
and  highly  angular  plications  which  increase  by  implantation  start- 
ing with  8  to  lo  at  the  beak  and  becoming  twice  that  number  at 
the  margin.     Over  these  and  in  the  intervals  are  fine  radiating 


Stropheodonta     rosieri 

surface  lines.  The  umbonal  region  is  crenulated  by  undulating 
concentric  lines  which  may  sometimes  extend  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  shells  have  thus  some  of  the  characters  of  S.  pater- 
soni  precedens  of  the  Grande  Greve  limestones  and  of  those 
known  in  the  New  York  rocks  as  S.  varistriata,  but  the 
divergence  from  either  is  apparently  fixed.  . 

Lower  Devonic.     St.  Alban  beds,  Cape  Rosier  Cove,  P.  Q. 

Stropheodonta  crebristriata  Conrad  (Hall) 
protype  simplex  nov. 

5ee  Hall.    Palaeontology  of  New  York.     1867.     4:86,  pi.    11,  fig.   12,  13, 
18-21 

On  comparing  with  the  hypotypes  of  this  species  illustrated  in 
the  work  cited,  a  few  shells  from  Grande  Greve,  we  observe  that 


1  MonoRT.  Brach.  85,  nl.  18.  fi^.  15-18. 
'  idem.  p.  86,  pi.  18,  ng.  19-21. 
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the  young  condition  of  S.  crebristriata  (a  Schoharie  grit 
species  in  New  York)  represented  by  the  original  of  plate  ii, 
figure  13  [op,  cit.]  corresponds  remarkably  in  size,  contour  and 
surface  with  these.  The  shells  in  hand  are  quite  regularly  convex 
having  the  greatest  width  along  the  hinge,  a  semielliptical  marginal 
outline  and  the  surface  bears  8  to  lO  sharp  angular  but  not  ele- 
vated plications,  which  increase  in  number  by  implantation  so  that 
the  margin  bears  at  least  four  times  as  many  plications  as  the 
beak.  In  S.  crebristriata,  as  referred  to,  there  are  about 
the  same  number  of  plications  though  they  are  individually  less 
prominent  and  their  duplication  begins  somewhat  earlier.  This 
specimen  shows  a  fine  interlineation  which  we  observe  only  at  the 
margin  of  the  Gaspe  shell. 

We  construe  this  shell  as  a  simple  and  early  expression  of 
S.  crebristriata,  probably  not  attaining  greater  size  or 
more  progressed  development  in  surface  feature  than  expressed  in 
our  specimens. 

Dimensions.     Length,  13  mm;  width  on  hinge,  16  mm. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Stropheodonta  parva  Hall  protype  avita  no  v. 
Sr#  Hall.     Palaeontology  of  New  York.     1859.     4:  8s,  pi.  n,  fig.  5,  11 

Several  brachial  valves  show  at  first  the  median  groove  and  four 
to  five  simple  strong  ribs  on  each  side,  such  as  characterize 
S.  g  a  1  e  a  t  a  Billings  and  change  this  expression  by  the  simple 
bifurcation  of  these  ribs  at  about  one  half  their  length,  and,  close 
upon  the  margin,  by  the  subdivision  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
branches.  This  is  the  character  of  S.  parva  Hall  of  the  Scho- 
harie grit  of  New  York,  a  rare  species,  and  comparison  of  the 
Gaspe  shell  with  the  single  exterior  of  the  brachial  valve  figured 
or  known  [op,  cit.  pi.  11,  fig.  5]  shows  similarity  of  dimensions 
to  be  accompanied  with  the  like  character  of  surface.  In 
S.  parva  the  ribs  are  not  so  strong  and  bifurcation  begins 
sooner,  that  is,  the  period  of  simplicity  continues  longer  in  the 
Gaspe  shell  and  hence  gives  it  more  primitive  expression,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  antecedent  date. 

Lower  Devonic,     Indian  Cove,  Gaspe,  P.  Q. 

Leptostrophia  tardifi  nov. 

Shell    of    uniformly    medium    size,    averaging    about    that    of 
L.   perplana  (Conrad)  ;  flat  or  broadly  convex  in  the  umbonal 
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region,  hing^e  line  straight  and  not  extended,  commissural  margin 
subcircular.  Surface  radii  numerous,  composed  of  rounded  lines 
with  very  narrow  interspaces,  the  former  increasing  quite  irregu- 
larly by  bifurcation  but  keeping  a  subequal  appearance  throughout. 
The  surface  seems  to  have  been  early  subject  to  irregular  growth 


from  injury  or  pathologic  condition  of  the  mande,  rapid  duplica- 
tion of  the  striae  following  each  of  these  cicatrices.  These  striae 
are  covered  by  extremely  fine  concentric  lines.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  differing  expressions  of  the  surface  markings  on 
these  allied  species,  L.  tullia  Billings,  L,  magnifica  Hall, 
L.    i  r  e  n  e    Billings  and    L.    t  a  r  d  i  f  i. 

Dimensions.  Average  specimen  35  mm  in  width  on  the  hinge, 
length  25  mm. 

Lower  Devonic.     Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 

Leptostrophia  magnifica  Hall   protype  paiva  nov. 

This  shell  may  be  best  expressed  in  terms  of  the  widespread 
L.  perplana  Conrad  and  L.  b  1  a  i  n  v  i  1 1  i  i  Billings,  for  it 
approaches  these  in  all  general  features.  Analysis  of  its  structural 
details  however  shows: 

I  The  surface  striae,  fine,  threadlike  and  crowded,  exhibit  some 
diversity  of  size  in  early  growth  and  this  becomes  intensified  later 
so  that  about  the  margins  there  is  either  an  inclination  to  irregular 
swelling  or  to  fascicuiation,  the  latter  at  times  being  quite  pro- 
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nounced.  These  are  characters  of  L.  magnifica  not  of 
L.  perplana.  Concentric  wrinkles  on  the  shell  are  altogether 
■absent. 

2  The  cardinal  area  is  denticulate  to  its  extremities  though  nar- 
row and  but-  slightly  cross  striated ;  the  delthyrium  is  open. 

3  The  muscle  scars  are  not  greatly  divergent  but,  as  in  L.  m  a  g  - 
n  i  f  i  c  a  ,  are  contracted  at  the  beginning  though  they  extend 
more  than  halfway  across  the  shell. 

The  shell  is  essentially  a  diminutive  expression  of  that  species, 
its  fundamental  structure  being  quite  in  harmony  with  it  and  its 


\tJ0 


lesser  variety  tardifi  from  the  Perce  rock.  In  our  material 
an  occasional  specimen  indicates  the  presence  of  individuals  larger 
than  these  we  have  figured.  Dr  Drcvcniiann,  after  examination 
of  these  specimens,  finds  this  shell  closely  approaching  L.  c  x  - 
pi  ana  t  a  Sowerby  of  the  Coblcntzian  though  that  shell  attains 
more  nearly  the  dimensions  of  I.,  magnifica  and  has  flatter 
rather  than  threadlike  striae  on  the  surface. 

Lower  Devonic.     Edmunds  Hill.  Chapman  riantalimi.  Mc. 

Strophonella  (Amphistrophia)  continens  nov. 

Strophomena   piinctuliftra  Conr.id,  var.  BillinRs.     Palaeoi. 
Fobs.  i8T4.  v.  i.  pt  i.p.  31 

Shell  rather  strongly  concavo-convex,  the  normal  convexity  of 
the  ventral  valve  being  continued  for  about  one  third  the  length 
of  the  shell.     The  reversal  is  gradual  but  becomes  abrupt  specially 
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in  final  stages.  The  hinge  line  is  straight  and  the  cardinal  angles. 
very  slightly  extended,  subangular  or  even  rounded;  cardinal  area 
narrow,  not  striated  vertically,  denticulate  but  slightly  and  only 
near  the  delthyrium  of  the  ventral  valve.  The  opposite  valve 
receives  this  denticulate  edge  in  a  narrow  crenulated  groove.  The 
muscle  scar  of  the  ventral  valve  is  short  and  broadly  flabellate  with 
somewhat  thickened  and  elevated  margins.  The  deltidium  is 
usually  but  partially  developed.  In  the  brachial  valve  the  cardinal 
process  is  strongly  bifid,  the  separate  parts  being  widely  separated; 
dental  sockets  shallow. 

The  surface  of  the  valves  is  marked  in  the  umbonal  region  by 
16  to  20  sharp  angular  plications,  simple  throughout  the  normal 
contour  of  the  valves.  These  primary  plications  with  those  of 
the   secondary   series  eventually  constitute  over  the  body   of   the 


shell  a  series  of  fine  threadlike  lines  separated  by  flat  spaces  irt 
which  lie  fascicles  of  lesser  order,  sometimes  but  a  single  series 
consisting  of  six  or  more  lines,  sometimes  three  or  more  subordinate 
series.  The  general  expression  of  the  surface  ornament  however 
is  that  of  fine  sharply  fasciculate  striation.  On  the  interior  of  the 
valves  the  surface  is  highly  pustulose  throughout  except  on  the 
muscle  areas,  the  pustules  being  arranged  in  radial  rows. 

These  are  the  usual  characters  of  the  adult  shell.  The  young 
of  the  species  are  readily  recognized  as  normally  convex  shells 
with  sharp  and  strong  plications  and  this  is  a  condition  which  when 
maintained  to  maturity  is  expressed  in  such  species  as  Strophe o- 
donta    arata    of  the  Schoharie  grit  of  New  York, 

Variant  i  equiplicata.  We  find  a  few  of  these  forms  in 
which  the  simple  sharp  plication  of  growth  is  not  broken  up  into 
fascicles  but  continues  sharp  over  the  body  of  the  shell  with  very 
sparse  intercalations,  so  that  the  surface  conveys  the  expression 
of  subequal  plication  and  not  of  fasciculation.  Such  forms  are 
at  once  distinguished  by  their  exterior.     The  initial  striae  are  a 
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few  more  in  number  than  in  the  normal  of  the  species,  but  the 
variation  may  be  interpreted  as  one  due  to  the  protracted  continuity 
of  the  simple  plicated  condition  of  infancy. 

Variant  2  senilis.  Occasional  expressions  occur  in  which 
the  fasciculation  becomes  well  pronounced  as  a  secondary  condi- 
tion following  the  sharp  plication  of  early  growth  but  finally  is 
obscured  or  lost  by  rapid  intercalation  so  that  the  peripheral  sur- 
face carries  a  great  number  of  fine  subequal  radii.  This  expres- 
sion doubtless  represents  the  extreme  development  of  the  specific 
characters  beyond  the  point  usually  attained  in  the  normal  growth 
of  the  species. 

Variant  3  equal  is.  Again,  in  certain  full  grown  shells  the 
primitive  coarsely  plicate  stage  is  so  early  suppressed  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable  and  fasciculation  is  at  once  inaugurated  and 
continued  throughout  the  shell  growth.  This  is  a  very  early 
assumption  of  mature  characters  unaccompanied  by  evidences  of 
senile  growth  in  final  stages. 

Lmvcr  Devomc.     Grande  Crevc.  P.  Q. 


O  rt  h  i 


GASPESiA  gen.  nov. 

Gaspesia  aurelia  Billings  sp. 

Billings.     Palae*)i.    Foss. 


874. 


-  P-    3*. 


P>-  3.  fig-  3 

The  singular  valves  which  Jlr  Tiillings  described  under  the  name 
cited  are  strophonienoidlike  shells  with  straight  hinge  extending 
the  full  width  of  the  valves,  central  beak,  which  is  slightly  pro- 
duced beyond  the  hinge  line,  a  generally  semielliptical  outline,  and 
the  surface  marked  by  sharp  distant  an<l  sparse  radial  ribs.     The 


substance  of  the  shell  is  tenuous  and  none  of  the  specimens  shows 
any  trace  of  hinge  structures  iir  muscle  scars  and  none  were  noted 
by  Billings.  Billings  remarked  that  the  shell  "  closely  resembles 
O.  pectinella  Conrad  of  the  Trenton  limestone."  In  the 
apparent  suppression  of  hinge  structure  we  have  suspected  the 
affiliation  of  this   species  with   the  nearly   symmetrical   and   thin- 
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shelled  lamellibranchs  of  the  genera  Halobia  and  Daonella  and  yet 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  beaks  are  not  axial  nor  of 
any  specialized  anterior  part  which  can  be  construed  as  an  auricle. 
They  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  aberrant  strophomenoid, 
slightly  convexo-concave,  but  the  character  of  the  shells  is  so 
peculiar  as  to  prevent  their  admission  to  any  of  the  recognized 
brachiopod  genera.  The  strongly  ribbed  surface  bears  from  20 
to  25  narrow  radial  plications  separated  by  broad  flat  sulci  which 
in  old  shells  may  show  traces  of  intercalary  ribs  but  the  primary 
ribs  are  all  simple.  These  interspaces  are  crossed  concentrically 
by  wavy  inosculating  elevated  lines  like  the  fine  lines  on  many 
crustacean  carapaces.  We  should  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
shells  are  of  Siluric  type  for  the  comparison  made  by  Billings  is 
only  remote,  but  there  is  a  certain  similarity  both  in  form  and 
sculpture  to  the  species  described  by  Hall  and  Clarke  as  O  r  t  h  i  s 
?  R 1  y  P  t  a  from  the  Niagaran  dolomites  of  Milwaukee  [see  Pal. 
N.  Y.  1894.  V.  8,  pt  2,  p.  359,  pi.  84,  fig.  8,  9]  which  has  been 
compared  with  O.  1  o  v  e  n  i  Lindstrom  from  the  Swedish  Upper 
Siluric.  One  of  the  specimens  appears  to  have  cardinal  spines 
near  one  extremity  but  this  appearance  is  probably  misleading  as 
the  shell  may  have  here  suffered  an  injury  which  has  distorted 
growth. 

Lower  Devonxc.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Hipparionyx  minor  nov. 

The  recognized  distinction  between  the  genera  Hipparionyx  and 
Orthothetes  or  Schuchertella  lies  chiefly  in  the  orthoid  form  of 
the  former  and  its  very  short  hinge  line.  In  respect  to  this  char- 
acter the  specimens  before  us  are  pronounced.  The  ventral  valves, 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  H.  proximus,  have  a  short 
and  low  cardinal  area,  but  in  the  dorsal  valves  the  hinge  line  is 
apparently  longer  than  correspondence  with  the  opposite  valve 
requires  and  these  valves  convey  the  impression  of  a  straight  and 
tolerably  long  line  extending  more  than  one  half  the  width  of  the 
shell.  On  examination  of  the  inner  surface  of  this  valve  it  is 
seen  that  this  area  is  really  short  and  confined  to  the  apical  part 
of  the  valve  while  the  extended  extremities  are  a  thin  expansion  of 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  valve  which  make  a  rather  sharp  turn  at 
the  cardinal  angles.  There  is  other  divergence  in  the  shell  away 
from  the  type  of  Hipparionyx  and  toward  that  of  Orthothetes  as 
represented  by  such  shells  as  Streptorhynchus  umbrac- 
ul urn    SchJotheim  and  its  vanauV.  ^yL^T^s,%\oTv%. 
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In  further  detail,  the  ventral  valve  is  siibcircular  or  transverse 
with  strong!}-  defined  and  thickened  adductor  and  divaricator  scars. 
These  are  not  however  as  large  as  in  H.  proximus.  The 
beak  is  convex  and  slightly  elevated  but  the  rest  of  the  valve  is 
depressed  or  flat  with  a  tendency  to  turn  up  about  the  margin  and 
with  indications  of  a  broad  and  low  median  fold.     The  striae  are 


^k 


sharply  elevated,  increase  very  rapidly  by  implantation  and  on  the 
cardinal  slopes  curve  forward,  out  and  back,  in  very  characteristic 
manner.  Very  fine  conceiuric  lines  arc  visible  in  the  intervals 
between  the  striae.  Tiic  <lorsaI  valve  is  highly  convex;  the  beak 
is  not  prominent,  the  convexity  is  generally  uniform  with  slightly 
depressed  cardinal  slopes  and  sometimes  a  trace  of  a  median  groove. 
On  the  interior  is  a  strong  bifid  cardinal  process  and  a  short  median 
septum. 

Loivcr  Dci'Ottic.     Edmunds   Hill.  Chapman   Plantation,   Me. 

Orthothetes  (Schuchertella)  wootworthanus  Hall 
mut.  gaspensis  nov. 

5«St  ro  phomen  a    «■  o  o  1  w  o  r  t  h  a  n  a    Hall.     Pal.  N.  Y.      1859. 

3:  p.  19a,  pi.   17.  tig.  I.  3  ;  and 
Orthothetes     woolwonhanns  Hall  &  Cl.irke,     P.il,  N.  Y. 

1891.  V.  8.  pi  I,  pi.  II,  fig,  25-19.  31 

It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  species  differentials  in  members  of 
the  genus  Schuchertella  (Orthothetes).  \n  \\\e  lornvr,  \«.S.q\^ -^.^ 
we  are  presented  with  a  shell  which  appIoac^^e5.  to  ^.'CTvwA  ■si.wsfce. 
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O.  woolworthanus  of  the  Helderbergian  (New  Scotland) 
shaly  limestone ;  it  has  the  long  and  straight  hinge,  subsemicircular 
rarely  subelliptical  outline,  sometimes  elongated  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  surface  there  is  comparatively  little  difference.  We 
observe,  however,  that  inO.  woolworthanus  the  ventral  beak 
is  rarely  greatly  elevated  and  distorted  while  this  distortion  is 
present  in  mut.  gaspensis,  giving  the  valve  at  times  the 
aspect  ofO.  deformis  Hall  (New  Scotland  beds).  The  shell 
substance  is  much  the  thicker  in  the  mutation  and  the  pallial  sur- 
face is  vascular.  In  the  dorsal  valve  the  muscle  scar  of  the  muta- 
tion is  larger,  sharply  subdivided  and  the  pallial  surface  strongly 
marked  with  impressions  of  mantle  vessels,  the  trunks  of  which 
are  median,  departing  forward  from  the  front  end  of  the  muscle 
area.  In  O.  woolworthanus  the  shell  is  so  thin  as  to  seldom 
show  these  scars.  In  both  valves  the  plications  are  sharply  defined 
about  the  periphery.  On  the  exterior  the  mutation  shows  a  rather 
regular  inequality  in  the  striae  which  in  total  are  probably  less  in 
number.  The  differences  are  sufficient  to  indicate  a  modification 
of  the  earliest  type  expressed  in  S.  woolworthanus. 

The  shell  attains  considerable  size,  fully  that  of  large  examples 
of    O.    woolworthanus. 

Lozver  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Shiphead,  P.  Q. 

Rhipidomella  logani  nov. 

Prob.    Orthis   oblata    Logan    (Billings)    Geol.   Can.     1863.     p.  393 
Orthis    livia   Billings    (in  part).    Palaeoz.  Foss.     1874.    v.    2,  pt   i, 
P-  32 

Lens-shaped,  subcircular  shells,  subequally  convex  in  the  pos- 
terior region,  the  ventral  valve  depressed  anteriorly  while  the 
dorsal  maintains  its  convexity.  The  slope  of  the  surface  of  the 
dorsal  valve  is  even  in  all  directions  and  much  more  abrupt  than  in 
the  ventral  valve,  the  former  is  hence  considerably  the  deeper 
valve.  Little  value  can  be  laid  upon  the  characters  of  the  external 
markings  which  are  in  all  these  species  fine,  subequal,  rounded  and 
sharply  elevated  lines. 

In  the  ventral  valve  the  cardinal  area  is  high  and  rather  narrow, 
the  delthyrium  broad  and  the  teeth  well  defined  but  not  conspicu- 
ously elevated.  The  adductor  scar  is  broad  and  flabelliform, 
extending  one  half  the  length  of  the  shell  and  inclosing  narrow 
and  elongate  oval  diductors.  The  pallial  region  is  well  marked 
by  pallial  ridges  which  inoscw\ate  itee\x. 
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In  the  dorsal  valve  the  cardinal  area  is  narrow  and  not  long 
enough  to  materially  modify  the  almost  circular  outline  of  the  valve. 
The  crural  processes  are  conspicuous  and  divergent  and  the  car- 


dinal process  rather  diminutive,  curved  forward,  trifid  at  its  end 
which  does  not  project  beyond  the  hinge. 

In  size,  a  width  of  34  nun  and  a  length  of  29  mm  is  an  average 
maximum  and  the  limit  of  variation  in  si^te  is  nut  far  from  this. 

Lozvcr  Devottic.     (irande  Griive,  P.  Q. 


Rhtpidomella  lehuquetiana  now 

Shell  small  lenticular  or  subplanoconvex.  General  outline  sub- 
circular,  a  little  wider  than  long.  \'entral  valve  depressed,  beak 
generally  obscural  or  rcsorbed,  umbo  depressed :  a  l)roa<i  and  low 
sinus  begins  in  the  umbonal  region,  widens  outward  ,incl  becomes 
deep  on  the  anterior  margin  niakinj;  a  strong  sinuosity  or  tongue 
extending  upward  into  llic  other  valve.  The  surface  at  the  sides 
of  the  sinus  is  broad  and  Hat  except  about  the  margins  where  it  is 
more  abrupt. 

Surface  radii  fine,  rounded,  numerous  and  subo<iuaI  and  cardinal 
area  moderately  hifih  and  curved  dowt\watd  at  \.\\e  %\i*i«..    O'ft  fefc 
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interior  the  delthyriiim  is  relatively  broad  and  has  encroached  upon 
the  beak,  the  pedicle  cavity  is  deep,  the  teeth  stout  and  thick.  The 
adductor  scars  are  very  long,  flabellate  and  extend  almost  to  the 
anterior  margin.  They  are  bounded  at  the  sides  by  the  thickened 
extension  from  the  teeth  but  in  front  they  are  not  deeply  impressed. 
They  are  divided  by  a  median  septum  which  almost  reaches  the 
margin.     The  diductor  scar  is  elongate  oval  and  posterior. 

The  dorsal  valve  is  more  regularly  convex  though  flattened 
medially  with  angular  slope  in  all  directions.  It  is  sinused  on 
the  anterior  margin.  The  beak  is  blunt  and  the  margins  slope  away 
from  it  at  a  low  angle.     On  the  interior  the  socket  walls  are  stout 

RhipidDmeJU     lehuqueCiana 

and  high,  the  sockets  moderately  deep  and  the  cardinal  process- 
rather  feebly  developed,  being  fused  with  the  adjoining  walls  and 
not  projected  beyond  the  hinge  line;  it  is  not  divided.  The  mus- 
cular scars  are  posterior  in  a  single  or  double  subcircular  pair 
separated  longitudinally  by  a  broad  low  and  short  ridge. 

Dimensions.  These  shells  measure  in  full  growth  about  15  mm 
in  width  by  12  mm  in  length. 

This  peculiar  little  shell  which  is  quite  abundant,  bears  the  char- 
acters of  senility  as  expressed  in  its  thickened  shell  and  shell  pro- 
cesses and  the  usual  resorption  of  the  beak  by  the  delthyrium.  It 
has  the  general  characters  of  Rhipidomella  modified  to  the  expres- 
sion presented  by  Orthis  dubia  of  the  St  Louis  limestone 
[see  Pal.  N.  Y.  v.  8,  pt  i,  pi.  6A,  fig.  18-22]  which  is  a  gerontic 
form  with  such  outline. 

Lower  Devouic.    Lehuquet's  beach,  Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

Rhipidomella  hybridoides  nov. 
But  for  the  extravagant  size  this  shell  attains  at  full  growth  it 
would  be  quite  impracticaUe  to  dlsxingoteU  \x.  iiom.  Kmsixcjai.  Vckwis. 
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of  Sowerby's  well  known   Upper   Siiuric    Orthis    hybrida. 
In  its  inmiatiire  stages  it  is  essentially  that  shell ;  at  full  growth 


d9<» 


its  characters  have  changed  by  progression  and  indicate  thereby  a 
Postsiluric  age. 
Lozver  Dcvonic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 

Rhipidomella  numus  nov. 

A  shell  directly  comparable  to  R.  (Orthis)  oblata  Hall 
of  the  lielderberg  fauna,  agreeing  therewith  in  form  and  contour 
of  valves  though  perhaps  never  attaining  the  size  of  that  species. 
It  differs  therefrom:  (1)  in  the  slightly  greater  length  of  hinge, 
but  principally  (2)  in  the  very  much  coarser  and  sparser  plication 
of  the  surface.  In  R.  oblata  the  radial  striae  are  tine  and 
crowded ;  in  a  typical  exani])le  I  find  about  70  at  a  distance  of  10 


mm  from  the  beak  ami  at  the  anterior  margin  in  a  shell  32  mm 
long,  190.  In  the  largest  example  of  R.  numus,  24  mm  long. 
there  are  40  at  10  mm  from  the  beak,  106  at  the  margin.  Thus 
there  are  practically  two  striae  in  R.  oblata  to  every  one  in 
R.  numus;  those  of  the  latter  angular,  multiplying  rapidly. 
When  compared  with  the  rarer  Helderberg  species  R.  e  m  i  n  e  n  s. 
its  plication  is  still  much  coarser,  its  hinge  not  so  long  and  it  lacks 
the  elevated  ventral  beak  of  that  shell. 

The  species  is  quite  abundant. 

Louvr  Devottic.     Dalhousie,  N.  B. 
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Rhipidomella  musculosa  Hall  var.  Solaris  nov. 

These  are  all  small  shells  with  the  enormous  adductor  scar  in  a 
state  of  high  development.     The  shells  are  somewhat  less  circular, 


York  and  Grande  Greve  Oris- 
j  s  a  ,    but  their  specific  identity 


more  transverse  than  in  the  New 
Itany  specimens  of  R,  muscul 
is  not  greatly  veiled. 

Lon'cr  Devonic.     Moosehead  lake.  Baker  Brook  point ;  Brassua 
lake,  east  side :  Moose  river  at  Stony  brook,  Me. 

Schizophoria  ?  amii  nov. 
Shell  of  medium  size,  transversely  subelliptical  in  outline,  ^'en- 
tral  valve  with  slightly  prominent  beak  which  is  not  depressed 
but  from  the  umbonal  region  departs  a  low  median  sinus  which 
widens  posteriorly  and  covers  one  third  the  width  of  the  valve  at 
the  anterior  margin.     The  dorsal  valve  is  the  more  convex  specially 


in  the  median  region  which  is  elevated  into  a  broad  ridge  corre- 
sponding to  the  concavhy  of  the  ventral.  From  this  central  ridge 
the  sides  slope  somewhat  abruptly  and  with  a  slight  depression  post- 
laterally.  The  surface  is  marked  by  fine  angular  radii  very  like  those 
of  D  a  1  m  a  n  e  1 1  a  1  u  c  i  a  Billings  (sp,)  and  are  rapidly  increased 
by  implantation.  Sometimes  these  striae  are  seen  to  end  abruptly  in 
elongate  punctae  as  in  some  species  of  Rhipidomella  (R,   penel- 
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Ope  Hall,  Hamilton).  The  surface  is  crossed  by  fine  and  obscure 
■concentric  lines.  On  the  interior  tlie  ventral  valve  bears  flabellate 
muscle  scars  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  scars  of  the  dorsal 
«ilve  conform  to  those  of  Schizophoria.  Specimens  of  this  species 
are  easily  confounded  with  those  of  Dal.  1  u  c  i  a  but  the  con- 
tour of  the  two  is  exactly  reversed. 

Dimensions.  A  normal  specimen  measures  18  mm  in  length 
and  20  mm  in  width. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Gre\-c,  P.  Q. 

Orthostrophia  canadensis  nov. 

Valves  subcircular  with  a  straight  hinge;  in  contour  the 
ventral  valve  is  the  shallower  but  bears  a  high  median  ridge,  while 
the  deeper  dorsal  valve  carries  a  broad  and  low  median  sinus. 
Inside,  the  ventral  valve  has  the  muscular  area  concentrated  pos- 


teriorly  into  a  single  scar  not  more  extensive  than  the  single  pc<licle 
scar  in  more  typical  orthids;  the  dorsal  valve  has  a  thin  erect  car- 
dinal process  and  four  distinct  a<lductor  scars. 

The  surface  is  marked  by  radial  striae  of  unequal  size. 

Loiver  Devonic.  St  Alban  beds.  The  Grande  Cavee,  and  Cape 
Rosier  Cove.  This  species  is  als<i  known  to  occur  in  the  S(juarc 
Lake  limestone  of  Xorthern  Maine. 

Dalmanella  penouili  no\'. 

This  is  a  small  circular  shell  without  median  depression  nr  ele- 
vation but  with  an  elevated  ventral  valve  and  high  canlinal  area, 
simulating  in  this  regard  a  Schuchertella  but  without  the  deltidium 
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and  having  a  short  hinge  line.  The  species  is  of  the  type  of  the 
Orthis  lepidus  Hall  of  the  Hamilton  shale  fauna  but  is  of 
larger  size  than  that  little  species  is  known  to  attain.    The  surface 


of  the  valves  is  finely  striate,  the  elevated  radial  lines  differing  in 
size,  a  few  being  considerably  larger  than  the  rest. 

Dimensions.  The  average  among  several  examples  has  a  width 
of  8  mm  and  length  of  7  mm. 

Middle  Devonk.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

Dalmanella  drevermanni  no  v. 

Cf.     Orthis     tecliformis     Walthcr.      Neues.    Jahrb.   ffir    Min. 

Beil.   hnd     i7.  1903.     p.  164.  pi.  3.  fig.  4  a-c 
Orthis    circularis      Sow.    mut.     p  o  s  t  u  m  a    Freeh.      Lethaea 

Pakoz.      i8q?.     v.  I,  pi.  24  b.  hg,  8,   nom.  nud 
Orthis    circularis    Sow.   D'.Archiac  &   deVemeuil.     Trans.   Geol. 

Soc.  Lond.      1842.     V.  6.  pi.  38,  fig.  II   (non  aHClorum) 
Orthis    subcarinata  Hall     Pal.  N.  Y.  3:  169,  pi.  la.fig.  7-»i 

This  shejl,  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the  fauna,  is  essentially 
a  diminutive  expression  of    Orthis    subcarinata    Hall   of 


m  ® 


the  New  Scotland  beds.  It  has  however  affiliations  with  other 
species,  as  cited  above  but  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence  oblige 
us  to  regard  the  form  as  wholly  mature;  though  with  reference  to- 
others its  expression  is  immature.  The  exteriors  of  our  shells 
indicate  fine  and  somewhat  unequal  striation,  with  rapid  multipli- 
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cation  of  the  sharp  riblets,  an  almost  flat  dorsal  valve  with  low 
broad  median  depression  and  a  medially  elevated  ventral  valve 
with  broad  not  acute  keel.  It  is  closely  similar  to  Orthis 
tectiformis  Walther,  as  cited,  from  the  upper  Coblentzian  of 
the  Haiger. 

Lower  Devomc.     Edmunds  Hill,  Chapman  Plantation,  Me. 

Orbiculoidea  montis  nov. 

Shell  very  large,  brachial  valve  highly  elevated,  suberect,  much 

longer  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  slope.      Posterior 

curvature  concave  beneath  the  arched  beak ;  in  front  of  the  beak 

the  surface  is  convex,  the  shell  being  uniformly  expanded  in  the 


pallial  region.  Marginal  outline  subcircular.  Surface  bearing  fine 
distant  elevated  concentric  striae  which  may  undulate  and  inoscu- 
late. These  are  crossed  by  very  fine  radial  lines  which  probably 
do  not  pertain  to  the  epidermal  layer. 

The  pedicle  valve  is  concave  exteriorly  though  the  beak  is  ele- 
vated and  the  pedicle  slit  does  not  extend  to  tlie  margin. 
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Dimeiisions.  One  brachial  valve,  virtually  uncompressed,  has  a 
diameter  of  57  mm  and  its  original  hight  was  about  35  mm. 
Another  which  has  undergone  compression  apparently  had  a  di- 
ameter of  about  65  mm,     A  pedicle  valve  has  a  diameter  of  45  mm. 

Loxver  Devonic.    Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 

Lingula  elliptica  nov. 
Shell  of  moderately  large  size,  outline  elongate  and  regularly 
elliptical,  there  being  for  the  dorsal  valve  very  little  difference  in 
the  curvature  of  the  unibonal  and  distal  extremities,  the  latter  being 
very  slightly  transverse,  the  former  quite  regularly  curved.  Sides 
direct,  for  a  very  short  distance  only  partaking  of  the  curvature  of 


the  rest  of  the  outline.  Surface  low  and  evenly  curved,  margin 
bordered  all  the  way  round  by  a  narrow  flattened  area ;  exterior 
marked  by  concentric  lines  of  the  usual  style.  On  the  interior  of 
the  dorsal  valve  is  a  long  and  low  median  ridge  or  septum,  but  in 
the  ventral  valve  there  is  no  such  feature.  Length  ig  mm,  width 
10  mm. 
LoxK'cr  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  O. 

Glossina  acer  nov. 
Shell  of  relatively  large  size,  subtriangular,  with  acute  and  prom- 
inent beak  from  which  the  margins  diverge  rapidly  for  more  than 


two  thirds  the  length  of  the  shell,  the  distance  across  the  pallia! 
surface  being  four  fifths  the  length  of  the  shell.  Anterior  margin 
broad  and  nearly  transverse.     Surface  covered  by  sharply  elevated 
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and  distant  concentric  lines  whicli  are  mostly  continuous  though 
somewhat  undulated  but  these  frequently  inosculate  and  become 
separated  by  narrower  intervals  toward  the  anterior  margin. 
Length  17  mm,  greatest  diameter  13  mm. 

This  shell  is  like  L.  per  lata  Hall  and  L.  spatiosa  Halt 
of  the  Helderbergian  as  the  outline  of  those  species  has  been  rep- 
resented but  in  this  respect  conjoined  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  surface  markings.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  any  other  species 
like  it. 

Lower  Dei-onic.     Grande  Greve,  P.  Q. 

BRYOZOAHS 

Hederella  blainvillii  sp,  nov. 

This  very  interesting  bryozoan  incrusts  the  shells  of  Leptos- 
trophia  blainvillii  Billings  and,  so  far  as  our  observation 
has  extended,  seems  to  attach  itself  always  to  the  ventral  or  upper 
valve  at  an  early  stage  in  the  life  of  the  brachiopod  and  grow  out- 


ward from  the  parent  cell  in  all  directions,  ki-cpiufj  the  apertures- 
of  the  cells  at  or  just  a  little  distance  above  the  margins  of  the  shell. 
This  habit  evinces  a  true  commensal  condition  not  often  shown  in 
other  cases  of  attached  bryozoa :  the  water  currents  set  up  by  the 
ciliated  mantle  of  the  brachiopwl  have  hclpc<l  to  feed  the  members 
of  the  bryozoan  colony,  most  of  which  stanil  in  an  attitude  of  readi- 
ness for  this  service.  This  species  occurs  with  extraordinary  fre- 
quency on  these  brachiopod  shells  .ind  seems  tn  grow  on  no  other 
save  for  an  occasicmal  simply  branched  stock  on  an  upper  valve  of 
C  h  o  n  c  t  e  s  h  u  d  s  o  n  i  c  u  s  .  Hederella  r  a  m  e  a  \\'hich  I 
have  described  from  the  Oriskany  of  Becraft  mountain,  \.  Y. 
elects  attachment  to  Leptostrophia  oriskunia.  always 
keeping  its  apertures  toward  die  opening  of  the  shell  valves.     From 
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that  species  H.  b  1  a  i  n  v  i  1 1  i  i  differs  in  its  much  more  ra[»dly 
branching  zoarium  and  consequent  shorter  cells,  producing  a  fuller 
and  denser  stock. 

Middle  Devonic.     Gaspe  Basin,  P.  Q. 

CORALS 
PleuTodictyum  lenticulare  Hall  var.  laurentinum  nov. 
Pleurodictyuni  lenticulare  is  a  species  of  the  Helder- 
"bergian  (New  Scotland)  fauna  characterized  by  its  very  large  and 
few  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  strongly  marked  by  nodose  and 
broken  septa,  A  central  cell,  hexagonal  in  form,  is  bounded  by 
six  others  and  it  often  happens  that  the  development  of  this  spe- 


cies does  not  pass  this  primitive  expression.  The  form  before  us 
has  the  same  form  and  size  of  cells  which  are  marked  by  radial 
nodose  and  denticulated  septa,  these  being  most  prominent  and 
most  irregular  at  the  base.  The  lenticular  corallum  however  grows 
to  larger  size,  showing  three  cycles  of  cells  about  that  which  may 
be  taken  as  central.  In  the  measurements  of  the  cells  the  New 
York  and  the  Gaspe  forms  are  alike. 

Lower  Devonic.     Grande  Greve  and  Perce  rock,  P.  Q. 

GRAPTOLITES 

Chaunograptus  gracilis  nov. 

A  shell  of  Leptostrophia  magnifica  Hall  has  affixed 

to  it  an  irregularly  branching  black  conchiolinons  repent  fossil  which 

in  structure  and  substance  seems  to  be  congeneric  with  the  peculiar 

■organism  described  and  figured  by  Hall  as  Dendrograptus 

(Chaunograptus)     novellus   from   the   Waldron    (Niag- 

aran)  fauna  [Geol.  Sur.  Ind,  nth  Rey't,  i8Si.    p.  225,  pi.  i.  fig.  i, 

2;  before  in  .Alb.  Inst.  Trans.  ^?.7C).  n  .  ^o,  i\i«\a,o.,  ^.  ■£\.    K  wm- 
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parison  with  the  two  types  of  this  species  in  the  State  Museum, 
shows  that  the  Gaspe  and  Waldron  forms  are  specifically  different, 
the  Gaspe  form  being  coarser  and  the  apparent  cells  larger.     Since 


Chaunograptus     Kracilis 

HO  other  form  of  this  still  problematic  group  of  supposed  repent 
graptolites  is  known,  the  Gaspe  form  is  apparently  new. 

Its  characters  are:  Conchiolinous,  delicate,  frequently  and  ir- 
regularly branching  fronds,  which  are  closely  attached  to  foreign 
bodies  and  consist  of  curved,  commalike  bottle-shaped  cells  or 
branch  segments,  which  are  1.4  mm  long  and  .3  mm  wide  in  the:r 
distal  part  and  bud  in  such  a  fashion  from  the  preceding  that  the 
l^ranches   become   slightly   zigzag-shaped. 

Lower  Dcz'omc,      Grande  Greve,  1*.  ( ). 


AN   INTERESTING  STYLE  OF   SAND-FILLED  VEIN 


BY 


JOHN  M.  CLARKE 

The  margins  of  Port  Daniel  bay  in  eastern  Quebec  are  fringed 
by  vertical  strata  of  Upper  Siluric  limestones  rising  in  places  to 
bights  of  several  hundred  feet.  Over  the  eroded  edges  of  these 
limestones  are  patchy  deposits  of  the  Honavcnturc  (Dcvono-Car- 
bonic)  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  remnants  of  a  sediment  which 
has  extensively  sheeted  this  region. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  making  the  headland  of  Cap  dc 
TEnfer,  the  limestones  are  of  red  and  yellowish  hues  and  are  fre- 
quently seamed  with  vertical  veins  of  inconsiderable  size,  these 
being  parallel  to,  not  transecting  the  dip.  Many  of  these  veins 
of  quite  irregular  form  resulting  from  an  apparent  deformation 
by  solution  and  shearing  of  the  original  crack,  have  been  but 
])artially  lined  with  (lc])()sition  of  calcitc.  The  expanded  portions 
of  the  fissures  may  be  left  wide  open  and  empty  but  more  often 
are  filled  by  a  regularly  oblicjucly  laminated  deposit  of  dark  red, 
compacted  and  cemented  sand.  An  excellent  illustration  of  these 
is  shown  here,  the  vein  occurring  in  a  yellowish  limestone,  the  top 
being  the  eroded  edge  of  the  vertical  stratum  and  the  vein  con- 
tinuing (l(nvn  till  it  disappears  in  the  water  of  the  bay.  The  walls 
of  this  fissure  are  coated  with  a  thin  deposit  of  calcite  uniformly 
laid  on  all  surfaces,  but  nowhere  meeting,  while  the  cavities  of  the 
expanded  portions  of  the  fissure  are  filled  with  layers  of  red  sand 
in  curves  concentric  to  the  form  which  would  result  from  depti- 
sition  by  gravity.  It  is  entirely  evident  that  this  deposit  of  sand 
has  infiltrated  from  the  uj)])er  open  mouth  of  the  fissure,  has  sought 
and  filled  the  lowest  cavities  first  and  it  will  be  noticed  has  also 
filled  the  passage  connecting  the  two  lower  cavities  while  the  upper 
cavity  and  the  j)assage  leading  to  it  still  remain  open  ready  to 
receive  additional  (k'j)osits.  This  red  sand  is  very  sharply  lami- 
nated and  well  compacted.  Its  color  and  composition  leave  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Bonaventure  conglomerates 
during  the  period  of  their  erosion  and  that  this  crosvcvw  >*i'^'$.  \v<:- 
complishcd  before  the  fissure  was  whoUv  (\\\cv\.    T\\tTe\s  x\c^Vn\v^^^ 
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any  possibility  of  completing  this  process  for  now  the  nearest  out- 
crop of  the  red  conglomerates  and  sandstones  is  some  rods  away 
and  below  the  level  of  these  fissures. 

This  purely  mechanical  filling  of  a  fissure  is  in  its  process  unlike 
many  of  the  recorded  examples  of  sand  veins  and  dikes  where  the 
filling  has  resulted  from  normal  deposition  of  sand  on  an  eroded 
and  fissured  surface.  The  writer  has  described  the  case  of  the 
Oriskany  sand  penetrating  to  fissures  in  the  underlying  Siluric 
rocks  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Many  parallel  and  far  more  striking  cases 
of  similar  character  are  known  and  have  been  described  bv  va- 
rious  writers,  Diller,  Cross,  Geikie,  Pavlow,  but  the  case  here  de- 
scribed differs  from  these  in  the  evident  filling  of  the  fissure,  not 
at  the  time  of  deposition  of  the  overlying^  sandstone  deposit,  but 
at  the  time  of  its  erosion,  through  the  action  of  a  small  infiltering 
surface  current.  This  conclusion  is  fairlv  established  bv  the  vacant 
upper  cavities  of  the  fissure  indicating  an  entire  removal  of  the 
supply  of  material  before  the  filling  of  the  cavity  was  complete. 
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In  the  recent  efforts  to  correlate  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic rocks  of  eastern  New  York  with  the  more  lucid  succession 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  the  present  view- 
point indicates  some  unsettling  of  long  recognized  values  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  formational  units  of  the  former. 

In  eastern  New  York  we  have  to  deal  with  paleogeographic 
conditions  which  were  doubtless  diverse  from  those  further  west 
in  the  old  open  Paleozoic  gulf  and  until  the  recognition  of  the 
difference  in  these  conditions  no  trustworthy  correlation  could 
be  approximated. 

Briefly  summarized  for  our  present  purpose,  these  old  physi- 
ographic differences  are  evinced  first  by  the  existence  of  an  iso- 
lated tongue  of  late  Siluric  and  early  Dcvonic  deposits  beginning 
at  Skunnemunk  mountain  in  ( )range  county  and  running  south- 
westward  into  New  Jersey,  the  Skunnennmk  basin  as  it  has  been 
termed  by  Ulrich  and  Schuchert.  For  this  area  which  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  several  geologists  we  must  employ  the  term 
basin  with  reserve  as  it  is  an  area  of  very  steep  dips,  at  the  north 
separated  from  the  more  western  band  of  the  same  formations 
by  a  broad  area  of  the  "Hudson  River"  (Lorraine,  Utica  and 
Trenton)  shales,  and  at  the  south  by  the  crystallines  and  intru- 
sives  of  the  protaxis.  There  are  many  excellent  reasons  to  regard 
this  area  as  the  eastward  branch  of  a  broadened  anticline  whose 
decapitation  has  exposed  both  the  Lower  Siluric  beds  and  the 
crystallines,  and  its  actual  present  outcrops  may  eventually  be 
shown  to  merge  toward  the  north  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  with 
the  parallel  western  band  of  contemp(^raneous  deposits.  This  is 
a  point  requiring  more  refined  investigation.  The  other  factor 
in  this  divergence  of  physical  conditions  is  the  fairly  demonstrated 
existence  in  the  early  ]\ile()Z()ic  of  a  rising  barrier  at  the  head  of  the 
Appalachian  gulf,  occupying  the  present  site  of  the  llelde^rU^i^:'^ 
mountain  and  forcing  deposition  at  as  cat\v  ^  ^e\\o^  ^a^s  >\\^  \^^ 
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Siluric  around  the  southern  margin  of  this  barrier,  hence  exclud- 
ing these  in  large  measure  from  the  outcrops  now  exposed  along 
the  northern  and  eastern  edges  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment. 

The  key  to  the  recognition  of  these  physiographic  differences 
east  and  west  was  found  first  in  the  stratigraphic  value  of  the 
formation  in  eastern  New  York  termed  by  the  early  geologists 
the  "  Coralline  limestone  "  and  accepted  by  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors as  such  eastern  representative  of  the  Upper  Siluric  Niagara 
or  Lockport  dolomitic  limestone  of  western  New  York.  We  term 
this  formation  at  the  present  time,  or  such  part  of  it  as  was  called 
by  Hall,  who  described  its  fossils,  Coralline  hmestone,  the  Cobles- 
kill  dolomite. 

The  very  refined  study  of  this  formation  made  by  C.  A.  Hart- 
nagel  and  published  in  these  reports  has  shown  not  only  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  unit  across  the  State  from  west  (Buffalo)  to  east, 
interrupted  from  Schoharie  to  Rondout  or  along  the  north  edge 
of  the  Helderberg,  but  also  demonstrated  its  j>osition  at  the  top 
of  the  Salina  formation,  hence  of  far  later  age  than  the  Niagaran. 
With  this  well  determined  fact  in  hand  this  formation,  heretofore 
used  as  a  bench  mark  for  the  assignment  of  the  formations  in 
eastern  New  York  above  and  below  it,  again  serves  a  similar  pur- 
pose and  necessarily  involves  important  modifications  in  correlation. 
Following  the  clues  herein  suggested,  Mr  Hartnagel  has  recently 
given  attention  to  the  stratigraphic  value  of  the  Shawangunk  grit 
which  constitutes  as  a  heavy  sheet  of  arenaceous  dejxjsits  all  except 
the  basal  parts  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains  in  Ulster  county 
and  extends  south  through  western  Orange  county  into  New  Jersey. 

This  extensive  series  of  arenaceous  deposits  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  classification  of  the  formations,  uniformly  interpreted  as  of 
the  age  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate  of  central  New  York,  but 
Hartnagel's  researches  indicate  with  probability  that  in  its  typical 
localities  this  Oneida  conglomerate  is  a  local  phase  of  Medina 
sedimentation  and  lies  within  the  recognized  upper  limits  of  that 
formation.  In  the  Skunnemunk  region  the  Shawangunk  grit  is 
separated  from  the  Cobleskill  limestone  by  a  series  of  formations 
of  upper  Salina  age  which  in  their  extension  from  Ulster  county 
to  New  Jersey  vary  considerably  in  thickness,  lithologic  character 
and  fossil  contents. 

The    details   of   these  later    cott^I^cIIous   are   published    in    Mr 
HartnageVs  article  appearmg  m  ^v\oV\veT  v^x\.  ol  ^xv-s^X^v^^^vcv,    'Wnr: 
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prime  inference  that  concerns  us  in  this  place  is  that  the 
Shawangunk  grit  so  far  from  being  an  eastern  representative  of 
the  Oneida  conglomerate  of  early  Upper  Siluric  age  is  actually  the 
arenaceous  representative  of  the  Salina  period  in  eastern  New 
York.  Hartnagel's  investigation  of  this  problem  is  based  wholly 
on  stratigraphic  evidence;  the  paleontology  of  the  formations 
involved  was  not  taken  into  account  and  indeed  there  was  not 
at  the  time  any  paleontologic  evidence  to  be  considered  so  far  as 
the  Shawangunk  grit  is  concerned  for  no  fossil  had  ever  been 
seen  in  it. 

We  here  present  a  noteworthy  corroboration  from  novel  and 
-extremely  interesting  paleontologic  evidence  of  this  correlation 
oriji^inally  made  upon  purely  stratigraphic  data. 

In  typical  sections  of  the  Salina  series  of  formations  in  western 
New  York,  the  peculiar  arid  conditions  of  this  epoch  are  accom- 
panied and  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  profuse  and 
remarkable  crustacean  fauna  presented  by  the  Pittsford  shales 
and  described  by  the  writer  in  Xew  York  State  Paleontologist 
Report,  1900,  pages  83  and  92,  and  C.  J.  Sarle  in  New  York 
State  Paleontologist  Report,  1(/D2,  page  1080. 

Although  it  has  been  possible  to  exploit  these  shales  in  only  one 
locality,  in  and  along  the  Erie  canal  near  Pittsford,  Monroe  co., 
the  fauna  which  has  been  described  covers  the  mcrostomes  Euryp- 
terus,  Pterygotus,  the  new  genus  Hughmilleria,  Pseudoniscus  and 
the  phyllocarids  Emmelezoe  and  Ceratiocaris. 

The  black  shale  with  this  fauna  graduates  by  alternation  into 
the  thin  waterlimes  above  and  it  is  not  until  the  lapse  of  the 
entire  sedimentation  of  the  Salina,  which  at  its  climax  involved 
extreme  salt  pan  conditions,  that  the  merostome  fauna  comes  back 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  period  with  the  breaking  down  of  barriers 
and  the  freshening  of  the  waters.  This  later  phase  is  the  period 
of  the  Bertie  waterlime  with  a  rich  and  widely  known  fauna  of 
luirypterus,  Pterygotus,  Dolichoptcrus,  Eusarcus,  Pseudoniscus, 
Ceratiocaris  etc. 

During  the  past  season,  my  assistant  Dr  Ruedemann,  having 
occasion  to  visit  Otisville.  in  western  Orange  county,  to  examine 
some  graptolite-bearing  layers  of  the  **  Hudson  River  "  shale  to 
which  mv  attention  had  been  courteously  directed  bv  Dr  H.  B. 
Kiimmel,  visited  a  quarry  in  the  Shawangunk  grit  alongside  the 
Erie  Railroad  at  that  place  and  there  obsexvevX  ^.\^^c^5.  ^•A^X'^.n^x 
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in  the  grit,  from  which  he  obtained  a  few  very  evident  segments 
of  EurypterusHke  merostomes. 

The  discovery  of  such  fossils  in  eastern  New  York,  long  looked 
for  but  never  before  found,  and  their  evident  importance  in  the 
correlation  of  the  sediments,  rendered  it  desirable  that  these  beds- 
should  be  extensively  exploited. 

This  work  of  collecting  has  been  carried  out  successfully  by 
Mr  H.  C.  Wardell  and  the  material  on  which  the  following  account 
of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  fossils  is  based  is  quite  extensive. 

The  present  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad  from  Otisville  west  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two  passes  over  the  steep  grade  of  the 
Shawangunk  mountain.  Extensive  operations  are  now  under  way 
to  reduce  this  grade  by  a  tunnel  directly  through  the  mountain. 
The  present  railroad  cut  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  transects  inclined 
layers  of  the  Shawangunk  grit  and  above  this  cut  at  the  east  lies 
the  long  quarry  face  from  which  the  crustacean  remains  were 
first  obtained.  This  rock  face  has  been  torn  into  extensively  in 
the  removal  of  rock  which  is  crushed  and  used  for  ballast. 

The  stratigraphy  along  this  section  is  as  follows:  About 
J4  "lilc  west  of  Otisville  along  the  railroad  are  "  Hudson  River  '*" 
shales  standing  at  an  inclination  of  about  45°  w.  Westward  the 
eroded  edges  of  these  shales  are  abruptly  overlain  by  the  con- 
glomerate basal  layers  of  the  Shawangunk  grit  series,  the  Green 
Pond  conglomerate  of  Darton  and  the  New  Jersey  geologists,, 
which  in  the  expansion  of  the  formation  in  the  Kittatinny  moimtairr 
attains  a  much  greater  thickness  than  here.  In  the  railroad  cut 
these  conglomerate  layers  attain  a  thickness  of  about  50  feet  but 
pass  gradually  into  the  finer  typical  grit  above.  The  thickness  that 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  grit  here  is  450  feet  and  it  again  passes 
upward  into  looser  sandstones. 

One  half  mile  south  of  this  section  along  the  Erie  Railroad  the 
beds  referable  to  the  Shawangunk  series  attain  a  thickness  of 
approximately  550  feet.  From  the  base  of  the  series  at  the  con- 
tact with  the  Lorraine  shales  through  a  section  350  feet  are 
innumerable  thin  layers  of  black  shale.  Above  this  the  thin  shale 
layers  become  gray  and  more  argillaceous  but  continue  to  carry 
the  mcrostome  fauna  with  the  addition  of  some  singular  phyllo- 
carids  whose  structure  has  not  yet  been  completely  made  out. 

Mr  Wardell  has   measured  this   section   in   detail  and  the   fulT 
statement  of  it  is  very  interesting  as  showing  the  remarkable  con- 
tinuation of  these  alternations  of  black  shale  bands  through  the 
arenaceous   deposits. 
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Section  of  the  Shawangunk  series  in  ascending  order 

Eric  Railroad  cut  Vj  mile  west  of  Otisville 

129  ft  of  **  Hudson  River  "  shale  with  interbedded  thin  layers  of 
sandstone 

Unconformity 

SHAWANGUNK    SERIES 

12'  conglomerate 

y  shale 

8'  conglomerate 

y  shale 

i'  conglomerate 

y  shale 

16'  8"  conglomerate 

^"  shale 

&  10"  grit 

6"  shale 

2'   10"  grit 

d"  shale,  thinning  out  rapidly 

13'  5"  RJ-it 
2"  shale 

S'  J^rit 
4"  shale 
7'  grit 

/'  shale  becoming  thicker  at  top  of  cut 
41'  grit 

50'    (estimated)   of  grit  not  exposed  between  top  of  railroad  cut 
section  and  base  of  quarry  section 


Erie  Railroad  quarry  jj^  mile  zcest  of  Otisville 


101'  grit 
5"  shale 
3'  (>"  Prit 
J"  shale 
2'  grit 
^"  shale 
7'  6"  grit 
y  shale 
12'  grit 
*"  shale 

3'  fi:rit 
70"  shale 
17'  2"  grit 
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Productive  band.  From  a  vertical  section  of  23'  6" 
beginning"  198'  7"  above  contact  of  Shawangunk 
grit  and  **  Hudson  River  "  shale 


Very  productive  band   in  section   16'  8"   beginning  at 
298'  5"  above  contact 
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It  is  these  shale  bands  indicated  bv  italics  that  contain  the  crusta- 
<ean  remains.  No  one  of  them  exceeds  a  few  inches  in  thickness 
and  while  it  is  not  to  be  said  that  everv  laver  has  afforded  fossils,  vet 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  each  may.  The  most  productive  layers  have 
thus  far  proved  to  occur  in  groups  as  indicated  on  the  section. 
Tliese  shale  layers  are  not  often  continuous  along  the  bedding  either 
for  the  entire  strike  or  dip  of  the  section  but  they  thin  and  pinch  out, 
reappear  and  continue  for  a  short  distance  to  again  vanish ;  in  other 
words  they  occur  in  a  multitude  of  originally  horizontal  patches 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  sand  layers.  This  section  therefore  is  but 
a  statement  of  variation  in  sediment  along  a  given  horizontal ; 
ab<n'e  or  below  the  succession  would  probably  vary  in  some  meas- 
ure. The  shales  carry  no  other  fossils  than  the  crustaceans  or  at 
least  none  have  yet  been  found  and  the  sAnds  have  afforded  nothing 
in  the  way  of  fossils  except  a  few  bodies  resembling  in  some 
respects  A  r  t  h  r  o  p  h  y  c  u  s  h  a  r  1  a  n  i  I  lall  (A.  a  1 1  e  g  a  n  i  - 
en  sis  Harlan)  which  the  weight  of  evidence  brought  forward 
by  the  recent  investigations  of  these  problematical  bodies  by  C.  J. 
Sarle  indicates  to  be  a  worm  burrow. 

The  preservation  of  the  crustacean  remains  in  the  black  shale 
is  peculiar  and  in  some  respects  unusually  favorable  for  the  study 
of  the  smaller  organisms  of  the  fauna.  The  parts  are  altered  to 
a  shining  coaly  film  usually  incrusted  by  a  tenuous  layer  of  pyrite 
which  when  moistened  brings  out  details  of  structure  not  other- 
wise to  be  ascertained.  Indications  are  at  hand  of  an  extensive 
and  commanding  crustacean  fauna,  (ircat  masses  of  mangled  and 
dismeml>ered  parts  indicate  how  extraordinarily  abundant  these 
Eurypterids  have  been,  but  entire  individuals  are  great  rarities. 
The  carapaces,  segments  and  limbs  afforded  smoc)th  flat  surfaces 
which  have  invited  the  process  of  shearing  and  this  has  usually 
glazed  the  bodies  and  often  destnned  the  half  of  their  surfaces. 
Young  forms,  probably  because  of  their  size  and  compactness, 
seem  to  have  more  often  escaj)L'(l  dismemberment  while  larger  ones 
are  represented  by  only  an  occasional  fragment  of  striking  size. 
Heads,  especially  of  young  animals,  are  common  but  even  these 
broad  shields  in  larger  animals  have  been  too  thin  to  resist  the 
shearing  pressure  upon  them.  The  range  in  size  of  the  animals 
here  present  is  worthy  of  especial  note.  We  have  entire  animals 
ranging  from  2.5  mm  to  5  mm  in  length,  by  far  the  smallest  and 
youngest  luirypterids  yet  recorded  and  exceedingly  interesting  for 
the  ontogenetic  evidence  they  afford;  and  VUcxe  vwv!  VicwXx  s^^^^^^i\\^s 
which  imlicatc  crcMurcs  of  great  size — 1\a;vX  \s  ;v  \^Tc\^;!lt>V  V\v^\  <^^ 
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several  feet,  proportions  hardly  exceeded  in  Beecher's  well  known 
restoration  of  the  Catskill  Stylonurus  excelsior  and  only 
<?urpassed  by  a  great,  but  little  known  Pterygotus  from  the  Bertie 

aterlimes  in  He^j^jr,  .  r  county. 

In  the  descriptive  account  of  these  fossils,  we  have  indicated  an 
affinity  with  the  fauna  of  the  Pittsford  shales  of  western  New  York 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  character  of  the  deposit  in  which  they 
are  involved.  It  is  epti^"^^safe  to  say  that  the  fauna  carries  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  i^..  .  ic  stage  earlier  than  the  predominant 
Eurypterus  fauna  of  the  Bertie  or  final  stage  of  the  Salina. 

The  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  Arthrophycuslike  fossil  fron:> 
this  grit  as  indication  of  approximation  in  age  to  the  Medina  for- 
mation of  western  New  York  is  entirely  negligible  as  its  signi- 
ficance is  not  material  as  an  index  fossil. 

The  presence  of  this  crustacean  fauna  in  the  Shawangunk 
deposits  thus  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  Salina  age  of  the 
entire  series  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones.  This  inference,  if 
substantially  grounded,  brings  us  to  an  enlarged  and  modified 
conception  of  the  coastal  physiography  during  the  phases  of  the 
j^alina  period. 

The  Shawangunk  mountains  and  their  extension  into  the  Kitta- 
tinny  range  of  New  Jersey  lie  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Appalachian  gulf  and  their  sediments  while  depositing  were 
embraced  in  it. 

Referring  again  to  the  normal  Salina  succession  in  western  New 
York,  we  recognize  the  introductory,  culminant  and  decadent  stages 
of  the  Salina  sea  representing  respectively  the  gradual  shoaling 
of  the  shore  waters  with  the  formation  of  bars,  brackish  lagoons 
and  salt  pools,  the  complete  abscission  of  the  waters  within  the 
barriers  forming  a  salt  lake  of  saturated  brine  in  which  no  organism 
has  left  a  trace,  and  finally  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  and 
restoration  of  normal  marine  conditions. 

No  such  consecutive  conditions  present  themselves  at  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  gulf  during  this  period.  Here  rapid  deposition- 
was  in  continuous  progress  with  no  further  evidence  of  seclusion 
from  the  main  gulf  waters  than  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  these 
black  shale  layers  and  their  fauna.  We  have  had  occasion  else- 
where in  discussing  the  bathymetric  value  of  bituminous  shales,  to 
bring  forward  the  very  strong  evidence  for  their  formation  at 
great  depths,  arguments  abundantly  supported  by  the  writings  of 
others,  but  it  is  probably  needless  to  state  that  certain  dark  shales 
not  Jiecessarilv  bituminous  cavtv  c\.ec:^s%OT\  ^nx^^xvq.^  cA  ^^'^<^'^\^v^\^ 
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in  shallow  water.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
merostome  crustaceans  derived  both  from  the  living  and  fossil  forms, 
indicates  the  shallow  water  or  barachois  origin  of  all  sediments  '^^ 
which  these  remains  abound.  In  the  Shaw  ,'r^  section  we  h? 
a  fauna  constantly  repeating  itself  through  a  thickness  of  650  fec. 
which  elsewhere  appears  only  and  briefly  at  the  base  of  the  Salina 
series. 

While  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  y^  '  ^'^t  this  section  repre- 
sents only  the  early  part  of  the  Saline  -^age,  yet  the  section  of 
these  rocks  afforded  by  the  Nearpass  quarry  at  Port  Jervis  shows 
that  above  the  Shawangunk  grit  are  the  red  Longwood  shale, 
Poxino  Island  shale,  Bossardville  limestone  and  the  Decker  Ferry 
limestone.  All  these  are  below  the  layer  now  correlated  with  the 
Cobleskill  horizon  of  central  and  western  New  York.  At  Poxino 
island,  Dr  Kiimmel  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  red  shale  at 
2305  feet.  We  have  then  in  southeastern  New  York  and  northern 
New  Jersey  a  very  great  thickness  of  deposits  which  now  seem  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Salina  s^^^es  and  dolomites  of  central  and 
western  Xew  York  and  though  in  the  latter  region  it  has  bee*"  ' 
found  practicable  to  subdivide  the  Salina  deposits  into  a  series  o 
minor  stratigraphic  units,  the  total  thickness  of  them  all  is  very 
much  less  than  one  half,  probably  considerably  less  than  one  third 
of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  which  wc  may  ascribe  to  the  same 
stratigraphic  interval  in  the  region  under  discussion. 

The  continuity  of  this  crustacean  fauna  indicates  uninterrupted, 
communication  through  the  secluded  waters  of  this  period.  Were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  fauna  at  the  east  one  might  entertain  the 
conception  of  a  torrential  origin  for  the  heavy  mantle  of  Shawan- 
gimk  grit.  This  might  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  prevalent  arid 
condition  of  the  time,  but  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  this  fauna 
preclude  this  idea.  This  arenaceous  deposit,  we  have  noted,  belongs 
to  a  portion  of  the  gulf  set  off  from  that  further  west  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  Helderbcrg  shoal  or  peninsula,  an  eastern  bay  receiv- 
ing a  rapid  terrestrial  drainage  with  resultant  deltiform  deposition 
of  low  gradient,  from  an  elevated  but  distant  source.  The  intru- 
sion of  these  terrestrial  waters  at  the  east  j)revented  highly  saline 
conditions. 

Description  of  the  fauna 

In  attempting  to  portray  the  character  of  this  interesting  asso- 
ciation of  merostomes  I   am  obliged  to  recwt  to  iVv^i  %\.'a.\.^w\^wNA 
already  made  in  regard  to  the  preset val\otv  ol  >i!cv^  \io<Xvi.%»    Ox- 
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cumstances  have  permitted  the  retention  of  the  smaller  parts^ 
chiefly  very  young  entire  individuals  or  head  shields  of  immature 
forms,  but  have  almost  wholly  destroyed  larger  bodies  or  left  merely 
patches  and  fragments  of  them.  Thus  this  attempt  encounters  two- 
serious  obstacles  which  mav  constitute  two  distinct  sources  of  error : 
( I )  the  eflfort  to  ascribe  to  very  imperfectly  known  mature  animals 
a  variant  series  of  young  stages;  (2)  the  recognition  of  the  char- 
acter of  mature  adults  and  representatives  of  large  genera  from  the 
parts  which  have  by  accident  escaped  total  destruction  from  shearing 
and  compression.  Added  to  both  of  these  difficulties  is  the  consid- 
eration that  the  appendages  of  all  forms  have  rarely  been  observed. 
A  very  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  overcome  these  defects 
by  the  acquisition  of  copious  material.  The  fossils  are  not  abund- 
ant. It  has  required  the  handling  of  a  great  many  tons  of  rock 
to  acquire  the  half  ton  or  so  of  specimens  from  which  the  selection 
has  been  made  for  this  descriptive  account.  The  future  will  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  :  for  the  immediate  present  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  the  remarkable  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
age  of  the  Shawangunk  grit  and  of  ontogenetic  variations  hitherto 
unrecognized  in  this  group  of  animals. 

MEROSTOMATA 
Order    EURVF^XERIDA 

Family     ELIR  YF»TE:R1DAR 
Genus     EURYPTERUS 

The  typical  adult  Eurypterus  carries  12  tergites  or  dorsal  seg- 
ments and  a  telson.  On  the  ventral  side  the  number  of  segments 
or  stcrnites  is  reduced  by  one  by  the  fusion  of  the  first  two  into  the 
genital  operculum.  There  have  been  few  exceptions  recorded  to 
this  numerical  value  of  the  segmentation  and  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  standing  for  the  proper  expression  of  complete  segmenta- 
tion in  the  entire  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  earliest 
well  known  Eurypterid.  Strabops  thacheri  Reecher, 
described  from  a  large  entire  specimen  from  the  Cambric  of  Mis- 
souri, carries  but  n  segments.^  This  would  be  a  phylogenetic 
condition  entirely  compatible  with  the  ontocrenetic  expressions  pre- 
SLMited  bv  the  material  now  before  us.  wherein  we  have  verv  voune 
phases  of  Iuiry|)terus  with  11  and  an  extremely  early  stage  of 
iruglimilleria  with  apparently  but  lo  segments. 


/Thcchcr.  C.  E.  Discovery  of  Eury yAcnd  \<ema\u<>  m  VX^e  C.vvrcv\^\\Bk,T\  ol  "^K^js^^vvtv.     K-m.V>v\\ 
Scl.  iQoi.      12:^64. 
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The  addition  of  segments  with  growth  may  be  regarded  as  a  nor- 
mal procedure  in  these  Kurypterids  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  Limulus 
and  the  trilobites.  Other  ontogenetic  variations  will  be  referred 
to  under  the  accounts  to  be  given  of  the  various  species  recognized, 

Eurypterus  maria  nov. 

Plate  I.  figures  x-4;  plate  a,  fiKures  1-7;  plate  3,  figures  1  -7 

The  general  form  of  the  largest  observed  individuals  of  this 
species  [pi.  i,  fig.  3;  pi.  2,  fig.  2]  is  elongate  and  slender 
with  very  little  abdominal  expansion  and  no  lobation  of  the  seg- 
ments. In  these  ephebic  conditions  the  head  is  somewhat  elongate, 
regularly  rounded  in  front  and  with  subparallel  lateral  margins. 
The  eyes  are  crescentic,  subcentral,  as  far  asunder  as  the  inner 
margin  of  each  is  from  the  margin  of  the  shield. 

The  ocellar  lobe  is  well  defined  at  an  early  stage.  A  specimen 
63  mm  long  without  the  telson,  apparently  mature,  has  1 1  segments, 
but  a  break  across  the  body  leaves  room  enough  for  a  12th.  The 
width  of  the  base  of  the  head  is  15  mm  and  this  is  but  very  slightly 
less  than  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  abdomen.  Little  trace  of 
surface  sculpture  is  visible  on  any  of  the  parts. 

Immature  phases.  The  smallest  individual  that  can  be  referred 
to  the  species  has  an  actual  length  of  5  mm  fpl.  2,  fig,  i]  and  pos- 
sesses SQvcn  relatively  broad  segments  tapering  without  expansion 
1>ack wards.  Although  this  specimen  is  not  complete,  at  the  extremity 
it  has  tapered  so  rapidly  that  there  is  little  place  for  anything  addi- 
tional but  the  telson.  Only  suggestions  of  structural  features  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  head.  On  plate  i,  figure  i.  is  a  more  complete 
animal,  5.5  mm  in  length  with  11  segments  and  the  telson.  Here 
again  are  only  suggestions  of  structure  on  the  head,  hut  very  note- 
worthy is  the  mnrked  contraction  oi  the  p;)stal)(l;>men  bringing  out 
strongly  the  scorpioid  abdomen  which  now  seems  indicative  of  a 
nepionic  condition  both  in  ontogeny  and  phylogcny.  Prohahlv 
certain  well  known  large  merostomes  like  I^  u  r  y  p  t  e  r  u  s  s  c  (^  r  - 
p  i  o  i  (1  e  s  and  species  of  Kusarcus  in  which  this  abdominal  exj)an- 
sion  is  pronounced  at  maturity,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  arrested  in 
respect  to  such  development.  In  the  cha])ter  on  the  Men^stomata 
in  Zittel-ICastman's  Tcxtboolc  of  /\ilri>nt(>loi^y  1  introduced  t^i^ires 
of  immature  exam]>les  of  K  u  r  y  p  t  e  r  u  s  r  e  m  i  p  e  s  f  p.  hjh, 
fig.  1420,  1421),  the  smallest  individuals  of  any  luirypterid  known 
at  that  time,  wherein  this  abdominal  contraction  and  expansion  is 
strongly  pronounced  and  in  the  smaller  oi  \\ac  V\no  \\\v::\^  \^  -j^s^^  ^ 
icrv  marked  p:nwity  of  abdominal  se^^mculs.    T\\\«.  ;J^50^c^\^^vcv5\  cv>xv- 
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traction  in  E.  m  a  r  i  a  is  not  long  retained.  Plate  I,  figure  2 
allows  an  entire  specimen  with  a  full  supply  of  segments  and  with 
relatively  broader  abdomen  than  in  the  mature  form  but  its  outline 
gradually  rounds  to  the  more  slender  posterior  segments.  The 
length  of  this  specimen  is  8  mm.  In  the  incomplete  individual 
shown  in  figure  4  of  the  same  plate  all  the  essential  features  of 
maturity  appear  to  have  been  assumed,  even  the  eyes  and  ocelli 
having  their  normal  development.  This  fragment  represents  an 
animal  probably  lo-ii  mm  in  length. 

The  variability  of  the  eyes  in  size  and  position  in  these  young 
phases  invites  special  attention.  We  have  figured  on  plates  2  and  3 
a  considerable  number  of  these  head  shields  and  it  will  be  observed 
on  consulting  these  figures  and  their  accompanying  natural  size  out- 
lines that  while  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  size  of  the  head 
and  the  size  and  position  of  the  eyes  the  instability  of  these  features 
loses  itself  on  the  approach  to  adult  size.  Accompanying  these 
changes  there  is  an  equally  irregular  variation  in  the  outline  of  the 
head  which  from  being  short  and  almost  semilunar  gradually 
approximates  the  more  elongate  form  of  the  ephebic  type   [pi.  2, 

a^.  2]. 

We  may  therefore  sununarize  the  ontogenetic  changes  derivable 
from  the  evidence  which  this  species  presents  as  follows:  (i)  Very 
early  change  from  the  scorpioid  to  the  gently  tapering  abdomen ; 
(j^l  gradual  but  irregular  increase  in  segmentation;  (3)  gradual 
but  irregular  elongation  of  the  head:  (4)  highly  irregular  variation 
in  position  of  the  eyes,  but  gradual  travel  from  the  margins  inward 
to  their  normal  locus. 

Eurypterus  myops  nov. 

Plate  o.  n>rurcs  1-5,  6  {') 

This  species  is  in  many  respects  a  diminutive  expression  of 
I^  u  r  y  p  t  e  r  u  s  p  i  1 1  s  f  o  r  d  e  n  s  i  s  Sarle.  the  head  (all  that  is 
iitnv  known  oi  it)  being  subquadrate.  almost  as  much  squared  in 
front  a;;  behiiul.  the  eyes  large,  semicircular,  subcentral  and  approxi- 
mate and  the  ocollar  mound  developed  in  mature  forms.  The 
material  is  insufficient  to  establish  any  marked  variations  in  growth, 
as  the  species  is  among  the  less  common  fonns  of  the  fauna.  One 
example  shown  in  figure  6.  which  is  doubtfully  referred  to  the  species 
has  the  eyes  large  and  almost  marginal.  There  is  a  striking  simi- 
larity Ix^woen  this  species  and  the  last  oi  the  Eur>-ptcrid  race,  the 
I'Air\ptcru<  iloscrilxxl  by  v\c  1Aw\;!l  \to\\\  \Vv^  Permian  of  Bussaco, 
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Eurypterus  ?  cicerops  nov. 

Plate  5.  figure  xo 

This  diminutive  head  shield  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  compound  eye  lobes  which  are  anterior  and  very 
prominent  and  though  the  shield  has  a  diameter  of  only  4.5  mm, 
the  ocellar  mound  is  fully  developed.  So  unusual  is  the  aspect  of 
this  specimen  that  it  can  not  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  other  species 
here  noted,  and  though  entirely  immature,  it  is  given  a  distinctive 
designation. 

Eurypterus  ?  ccstrotus  nov. 

Plate  3.  figures  8-10 

Of  this  species  we  have  only  enough  to  satisfactorily  establish 
its  difference  from  other  forms — the  two  specimens  here  illustrated. 
Both  show  the  peculiarly  ornamented  frontal  border  of  the  cepha- 
lon  which  carries  a  row  of  denticulations.  One  of  these  specimens 
conveys  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  form  of  the  body,  and  presents 
the  ventral  aspect  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  segments  and  though  evidences  of  four  pairs  of  legs  are 
present  the  structure  of  these  is  not  apparent.  The  head  shown 
in  figure  10  indicates  that  the  compound  eyes  are  large  and  very 
far  forward.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  when  this  species  becomes 
better  known  it  will  have  to  be  excluded  from  the  genus  Eurypterus. 

Genus  hughmillsria 

This  genus  was  established  by  C.  J.  Sarle*  on  specimens  obtained 
from  the  Euryptcrus-bcaring  Pittsford  shales  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  Salina  group  in  Monroe  county,  New  York. 

Hughmilleria  has  been  represented  heretofore  only  by  the  type 
species  H.  s  o  c  i  a  1  i  s  ,  and  its  var.  r  o  b  u  s  t  a  .  The  critical 
structural  difference  between  this  genus  and  its  close  allies  Euryp- 
terus and  Pterygotus  is  the  existence  of  chelate  preoral  append- 
ages, much  larger  than  in  Eurypterus  (E.  f  i  s  c  h  e  r  i  Eichwald) 
very  much  shorter  and  smaller  than  in  Pterygotus.  but  with  the 
marginal  eyes  of  the  latter  genus.  The  form  of  the  animal  is 
slender  and  terete  with  no  marked  abdominal  contraction  while  the 
head  has  an  elongate  rounded  subtriangular  outline  which  is  quite 
characteristic.  The  species  here  assigned  to  the  genus  Hughmilleria 
has  been  so  treated  on  the  basis  of  its  form  and  the  shape  and  struc- 
ture of  the  head ;  the  chelate  appendages  have  not  been  found  and 

>A  new  Eurypterid  Fauna  from  the  Base  of  the  Sa.Uiui  ol^*«%\ett\\H«N>;Xv^TV.    W.X.^\»N» 
PmleonUA.     Rep  t  tgoa,  1^03.     j>.io8o. 
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in  the  absence  of  these  there  must  be  some  reservation  made, 
subject  to  future  demonstration  or  correction. 

Hughmilleria  shawangunk  nov. 

Plate  4.  figures  z-4;  plate  5,  figtires  z-o 

With  the  same  form  of  head  and  outline  of  body  as  in 
H.  s  o  c  i  a  1  i  s  this  species  combines  a  diminutive  size,  the  aver- 
age being  well  shown  in  figures  i  and  3  of  plate  4.  The  full  equip- 
ment of  abdominal  segments  (12  and  telson)  is  possessed  at  this 
adult  stage. 

Exceedingly  instructive  but  of  the  same  tenor  as  evidence  already 
given  are  the  developmental  stages.  On  plate  4,  figure  2  is  repre- 
sented under  great  enlargement  from  a  camera  drawing  an  entire 
individual  2.5  mm  in  actual  length,  the  smallest  known  of  the 
fossil  merostomes.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  nauplius  and  we  are 
entirely  without  evidence  of  any  such  stage  in  these  crustaceans. 
It  is  however  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  differences  between 
the  nepionic  condition  and  the  adult,  showing  the  short,  broadly 
triangular  head,  the  expanded  abdomen  which  under  the  best 
illumination  appears  to  carry  but  five  segments  and  the  abruptly 
contracted  postabdomen  with  five  narrow  and  deep  segments.  Thus 
again  in  this  very  early  growth  stage  is  the  scorpioid  outline  sharply 
defined.  On  consulting  the  figures  of  various  head  shields  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  shown  on  plate  5,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  eyes.  In  some  instances  the  eyes 
are  not  discernible  [fig.  5,  6]  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  these 
they  may  be  still  entirely  submarginal. 

Genus  pterygotus 
Pterygotus  ?  otisius  nov. 

Plate  6,  figure  7 

An  elongate  subquadrate  head  with  eyes  anterior,  far  apart  and 
just  within  the  margins;  ocellar  mound  well  back  between  the 
posterior  horns  of  the  eye  crescents;  surface  quite  smooth.  The 
specimen  figured  and  one  other  of  similar  character  are  all  that  is 
known  of  this  species. 

Genus  stylonurus 
Stylonurus  ?  sp. 

Plate  6,  figures  9  ( ?),  10  ( ?) .  1 1 ,  1 2 ;  plate  r.figures  1-5 ;  plate  8,  figures  9.  i x  ( ?) 

Everywhere  through  these  dark  shales  are  fragments  of  large 

crustaceans  most  of  which  are  so  distorted  as  to  no  longer  show 

the  outline  of  the    parts  t\\oug\v  ticve^  ^Yi!cvWv\.  Xx^NlvweCvq^  ^Nai"a.c^ 
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characters.  Occasionally  a  large  segment  is  recognizable,  and  the 
figures  cited  show  such  parts  as  are  more  or  less  definitely  deter- 
minable. Thus  we  have  the  terminal  joints  of  a  long  cylindrical 
appendage  [pi.  7,  fig.  i]  which  evidently  represents  the  long  fifth 
leg  in  Stylonurus.  Figure  12,  plate  6  and  figure  9,  plate  8  are 
also  long,  slender  leg  joints  which  probably  pertain  to  small  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  genus.  Some  of  the  abdominal  segments  are 
noteworthy  for  their  lobation,  a  large  one  is  shown  in  figure  ii, 
plate  6  and  smaller  ones  of  the  same  type  in  figures  9  and  10  of 
the  same  plate.  The  largest  of  these  has  been  so  subjected  to 
lateral  compression  by  shearing  that  the  left  moiety  has  been  dis- 
torted beyond  recognition,  while  the  same  pressure  has  developed 
the  lobar  depression  at  the  right  into  a  distinct  break  or  suture. 
Such  lobed  segments  are  rare  in  all  Eurypterids  but  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  a  species  which  has  been  described  by  Fr.  Schmidt 
as  Stylonurus?  simonsoni  from  the  Upper  Siluric  of 
Rotzikiill,  Oesel.^  The  principal  specimen  on  which  this  species  is 
based  consists  of  a  part  of  the  underside  of  the  head  with  the  oper- 
cular plates  and  6  to  7  abdominal  segments.  In  all  these  the  dorsal 
furrows  are  sharply  defined  and  divide  the  segments  into  a  convex, 
broad  median  part  and  flat  lateral  portions  which  can  not  be  regarded 
as  having  any  relation  to  the  so  called  "epimera"  of  Pterygotus.  It 
is  true  that  in  typical  expressions  of  Stylonurus  such  as  S.  1  o  g  a  n  i 
Woodward,  and  S.  excelsior  Hall  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
lobation  of  the  abdomen  and  though  Schmidt  has  found  with  these 
abdominal  parts  the  long  leg  joints  just  as  we  have  similar  parts 
associated  in  the  Shawangunk  shale  there  is  very  excellent  reason 
for  the  presumption  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  creatures  which 
when  more  fully  known  will  prove  to  be  generically  distinct  from 
Stylonurus.  The  great  size  attained  by  some  of  these  bodies  in  the 
Shawangunk  shale  is  notable,  and  in  contrast  with  the  rather 
diminutive  series  of  forms  we  have  been  dealing  with.  Some  of 
the  creatures  must  have  attained  a  length  of  3  to  4  feet,  but  per 
contra,  this  would  be  a  small  size  for  Stylonurus,  the  large  forms 
of  which  have  been  shown  bv  Woodward  and  bv  Beecher  to  have 
reached  a  length  of  7  to  8  feet. 

Phyllocarida 

Plate  6,  figure  13;  plate  8.  fiKurcs  la,  13.  also  14-ai  (?) 

Two  very  different  species  of  Phyllocarids  are  indicated  by  the 
caudal  parts  as  shown  on  plate  8,  figures  \2  ?iTv^  ii^,  c^xvt  VTyNvw^, 

'Bui.  de  J'AcMd.  Imp.  des  Sciences  de  St  Petersburg.     1903.     s  Kct.  10  a^^^^. 
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a  slender  telson  spine  with  longer,  slender  and  apparently  curved 
cercopods,  the  other  with  a  heavy  telson  much  longer  than  the 
cercopods  which  are  short  bladelike  and  longitudinally  striated. 
These  are  both  from  the  black  shales  of  the  grit  and  neither  can  be 
more  exactly  determined  generically  than  by  the  term  Ceratiocaris. 
In  the  gray  shales  above  the  grit  have  been  found  a  number  of 
fragments  of  bodies  no  one  of  which  gives  any  clue  to  its  exact 
outline  save  that  they  are  sometimes  rounded  at  one  extremity 
and  all  are  ornately  engraved  by  longitudinal  anastomosing  lines 
or  groups  of  continuous  or  broken  lines  as  illustrated  on  plate  8, 
figures  14  to  21.  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these 
are  carapaces  and  parts  of  segments  of  Phyllocarids,  but  if  so,  of 
a  type  of  structure  heretofore  unknown.  Future  investigations  will, 
it  is  hoped,  elucidate  the  nature  of  these  peculiar  bodies. 

In  the  Pittsford  shales  there  are  Phyllocarids  which  I  have 
described  under  the  names  Ceratiocaris  precedens  and 
Emmelezoe  decora  and  it  is  usual  to  find  these  crustaceans 
associated  with  the  merostomes  in  all  the  Upper  Siluric  occurrences 
of  the  latter. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 

PLATE  I 


Eurypterus  maria  nov. 

Page  30s 
See  plates  2  and  3 

An  entire  individual  5.5  mm  in  length.  This  specimen  presents 
II  segments  and  telson,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
determine  them.  On  the  left  side  the  abdominal  contraction 
is  emphasized,  in  some  measure  perhaps  by  distortion.  On 
the  carapace  the  size  and  position  of  the  eye  spots  as  repre- 
sented is  somewhat  presumptive  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  preservation. 

Another  individual  entire  except  for  a  part  of  the  telson  and 
having  an  actual  length  of  8  mm.  Here  the  postabdominal 
contraction  is  slight,  the  total  number  of  segments  12,  the 
eyes  apparently  almost  marginal  although  this  position  is 
again  uncertain,  and  traces  of  legs  are  seen. 

An  incomplete  specimen  20  mm  in  actual  length.  This  pre- 
sents in  part  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  animal,  showing  the 
position  of  the  metastoma  in  place,  one  swimming  foot  and 
segments. 

A  specimen  with  an  actual  length  of  8  mm,  head  and  seven 
segments.  The  head  shows  fully  developed  subcentral  eyes 
and  central  tubercle  bearing  the  ocelli. 
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PLATE  a 


Eurypterus  maria  nov. 

Page  305 
See  plates  i  and  3 

1  A  specimen  5  mm  in  length,  with  head  and  seven  segments. 

2  This  individual  is  the  most  nearly  entire  of  any  example  of  this 

species  observed  which  approaches  the  features  of  maturity. 
It  carries  head  and  at  least  1 1  segments  and  the  slender  form 
of  the  body  at  this  stage  is  specially  noteworthy.  The  actual 
length  of  the  specimen  is  63  mm. 

3  A  head  with  neck  segment  attached  and  with  eyes  very  close 

to  the  antelateral  margin.    The  natural  size  outline  in  this 
and  the  following  figures  is  at  the  right. 
4-7    Head   shields   of  various   immature  phases   with   eyes   well 
developed  but  still  holding  an  anterior  and  intramarginal 
position. 
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PLATE  3 


Eurypterus  maria  nov. 

Page  305 
See  plates  x  and  a 

1-7  A  series  of  the  heads  showing  notable  variation  in  the  position 
and  size  of  the  eyes.  All  are  immature  phases  and  the  varia- 
tion of  these  features  seems  to  have  but  little  direct  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  In  figure  3,  the  eyes  are  apparently 
absent. 

Eurypterus  ?  cestrotus  nov. 

Page  307 

8  An  individual,  natural  size,  so  crushed  as  to  obscure  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  cephalic  parts  but  indicating  the  general  form 
of  the  animal  and  its  segmentation.  In  figure  9  is  given  an 
enlargement  of  the  peculiar  denticulate  anterior  cephalic 
margin. 
10  A  head  with  portions  of  segments  of  a  young  individual,  show- 
ing the  same  denticulate  margin.  The  eyes  seem  to  be  large 
and  far  forward  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  head  is 
such  as  to  convey  the  belief  that  the  animal  pertains  to  a 
genus  as  yet  undefined. 
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PLATS  4 


Hughmilleria  shawangrunk 

Page  308 
See  plate  5 

An  average  mature  example  with  12  segments  and  telson  and 
one  crawling  leg.  This  specimen  shows  the  approximation 
in  form  of  body,  shape  of  head  and  position  of  eyes  to 
H.    soc  ial is  . 

The  smallest  entire  individual  yet  observed  and  regarded  as 
pertaining  to  this  species.  This  specimen  has  an  entire 
length  of  2.5  mm,  its  head  is  short,  broadly  subtriangular 
and  the  eyes  can  not  be  located.  Especially  notable  is  the 
broad  scorpioid  abdomen  emphasized  by  the  contraction  of 
the  postabdomen.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine,  the 
abdomen  carries  not  more  than  five  segments,  the  post- 
abdomen  the  same  number,  more  clearly  defined. 

A  nearly  entire  individual  with  an  actual  length  of  40  mm, 
retaining  portions  of  the  appendages.  The  number  of  seg- 
ments is  represented  as  10  but  it  is  not  certain  that  some  may 
not  be  lost  by  overlap. 

A  head  and  two  segments;  showing  eyes  and  ocelli. 
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PLATE  5 
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Hughmilleria  shawangunk  nov. 

Page  308 
See  plate  4 

1-9  Head  shields  having  for  the  most  part  the  siibtriangular  elon- 
gate outline  and  marginal  eyes  characterizing  the  species 
H.  s  o  c  i  a  1  i  s  .  In  these  details  there  is  however  some 
variation;  in  the  very  small  heads  represented  by  figures  3, 
5  and  8,  all  trace  of  eyes  is  practically  wanting.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  minute  head  shown  in  figure  9  with  its 
large  intramarginal  anterior  eyes  and  ocellar  mound  repre- 
sents the  following  species.  Actual  variations  in  position 
of  the  compound  eyes  in  this  species  are  apparently  from 
submarginal  and  marginal  to  intramarginal. 

Eurypterus  ?  cicerops  nov. 

Page  307 

10  This  singular  head  shield  has  the  lobes  of  the  compound  eyes 
small,  circular,  greatly  elevated  and  anterior  with  a  definite 
development  of  the  ocellar  mound.  The  body  is  regarded 
as  a  young  stage  of  a  species  whose  adult  form  is  not  yet 
recognized. 
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Eurypterus  myops  nov. 

Page  306 

1-5     Heads  of  this  species,  showing  the  quadrangular  form  and 
some  slight  variation  in  the  position  of  the  large  approxi- 
mate eyes.     Figures  3-5  are  natural  size. 
Figure  6  may  possibly  belong  to  this  species,  and  represent 
a  young  phase  with  the  eyes  well  toward  the  margin. 

Pterygotus  ?  otisius  nov. 

Page  308 

7  A  quite  distinct  form  of  head  with  anterior  almost  marginal 

eves,  ocellar  mound  and  smooth  surface. 

Eurypterus  or  Pterygotus 

8  Eye  of  a  large  specimen. 

Stylonurus  ?  sp. 

Page  308 
See  plate  7 

9- 1 1  All  these  segments  show  a  lobation  which  seldom  occurs  in 
the  Eurypterids  but  is  best  exemplified  in  the  species  of 
Stylonurus  described  by  Fr.  Schmidt  [see  p.  309].  The  large 
segment  in  figure  11  indicates  how  a  slight  lateral  shearing 
has  developed  this  lobation  into  a  sharp  division  line 
(suture?)  at  the  right,  while  from  the  same  line  of  weak- 
ness at  the  left  the  whole  lateral  moiety  of  the  segment  has 
been  completely  distorted. 

12  Two  long  slender  leg  joints. 

Phyllocarida 

Page  309 
See  plate  8 

13  The  middle  spine  or  telson  of  a  phyllocarid. 
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PLATE  7 


Stylonurus  sp. 

Page  308 
See  plate  6 

I  The  terminal  joints  of  the  long  posterior  or  fifth  foot. 
2-5  These  are  parts  of  segments  or  shields  which  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  dimensions  attained  by  some  of  these  merostomes. 
All  have  been  more  or  less  distorted  by  shearing  but  such 
fragments  are  common  in  the  shales  and  indicate  the  abund- 
ant presence  of  these  large  animals  in  the  fauna.  They  all 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Stylonurus. 
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PLATE  8 


Segments  and  joints 

of  EurypteruSy  Hughmilleria,  etc. 

1-8  These  are  all  natural  size  drawings  and  1-4,  7  appear  to  be 
sternites,  the  transverse  suture  being  clearly  marked  in  all. 
Figure  2  is  a  second  sternite  and  bears  the  mark  of  the  oper- 
cular appendage.  Figure  6  is  a  series  of  abdominal  tergites ; 
8  the  half  of  a  sternite  (second?)  with  very  unusual  surface 
markings. 
9  Two  joints  of  a  slender  grooved  appendage  (Stylonurus)  with 
denticulated  ridges. 

10  Gnathobase  of  a  swimming  foot. 

11  The  filamentous  terminal  joints  of  one  (or  two)  large  endog- 

nathites,  probably  of  Stylonurus. 

Phyllocarida 

Page  309 
See  plate  6 

12  Telson  and  cercopod.    x2 

13  The  same  parts  of  a  very  distinct  species  with  heavy  and  long 

central  spine  with  short  lineate  cercopods. 
14-21  A  series  of  fragments  which  afford  no  definite  clew  to  the 
original  form  of  the  bodies,  but  the  enlargements  accom- 
panying each  show  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  sur- 
face engraving.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  any  asso- 
ciation between  these  bodies  and  the  tail  spines  already 
referred  to,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  can  with  entire 
safety  be  regarded  as  Phyllocarid  remains.  They  have  been 
found  only  in  the  gray  shale  beds  lying  at  the  top  of  the  grit 
and  black  shale  series. 
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A  REMARKABLE  FOSSIL  TREE  TRUNK 
FROM  THE  MIDDLE  DEVONIC  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY 

DAVID  WHITE 

The  fossil  trunk  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  description  lies 
on  a  large  slab  mounted  in  the  eastern  bow  window  of  the  Geological 
Hall  of  the  New  York  State  Museum.  The  specimen,  which  is 
over  3.25  meters  in  length,  is  extraordinary  not  only  for  its  perfec- 
tion, but  also  for  the  fact  that  it  represents,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  far  the  largest  tree  of  its  order  yet  found  in  Precarbonic  rocks. 
But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  new  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  habit  of  growth,  superficial  features,  and  systematic  affinities 
of  one  of  the  early  forerunners  of  two  great  Paleozoic  plant  groups, 
the  Lepidodendreae  and  the  Sigillariae.  It  will  be  seen  that  its 
interest  and  importance  as  illustrating  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Paleozoic  Lepidophytes  (Lycopodiales)  far  overshadows  its 
great  value  as  a  unique  and  most  imposing  specimen  of  a  very 
ancient  type  of  tree. 

Source  and  age  of  the  specimen 

The  specimen  was  discovered  in  1882  by  D.  D.  Luther,  in  the 
upper  Devonic  shale  at  the  mouth  of  Grimes  gully,  about  i  mile 
west  of  Naples,  N.  Y.  The  shale  has  been  described*  as  the 
**  Hatch  shale."  It  comprises  the  topmost  division  of  the  Portage 
group  in  that  meridian  of  the  State.  The  disentombment  of  the 
remains  of  the  tree  was  completed  under  Dr  J.  M.  Clarke's  direc- 
tion some  years  later,  and  a  short  announcement  of  its  installation 
in  the  State  Museum  was  published-  in  1887. 

As  originally  quarried  the  specimen  is  reported  to  have  been 
about  s  meters  in  length  to  the  point  of  outcrop  in  the  side  of  the 
ravine.  No  evidence  of  branching  was  seen,  and  the  branches,  of 
which  there  probably  were  but  few,  were  lost  by  the  erosion  of  the 
shales  during  the  cutting  of  the  ravine.  At  the  point  of  outcrop 
exposure  the  trunk  is  said  to  have  been  but  70  millimeters  in  width. 
At  the  time  of  mounting  in  the  Museum  during  the  absence  of 

*N.  V.  State  Mus.  B\il.  63.     1004.     p. 33. 
'Clarke,  J.  M.     Science  aas.     o".  516. 
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Mr  Clarke  the  tree  was  unfortunately  reduced  to  its  present  length 
to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the  embrasure  at  the  side  of  the  building. 
The  fossil  remains  consist  of  the  nearly  completely  flattened  impres- 
sion of  the  trunk,  on  a  portion  of  which  the  carbonized  cortex  still 
lies.     The  matrix  is  a  very  fine  grained  blue  shale. 

The  specimen  is  so  important  on  account  of  the  varying  cortical 
features,  some  of  which  suggest  most  interesting  relations  to  several 
groups  of  the  upper  Paleozoic  Lepidophytes,  as  to  merit  description 
in  more  than  usual  detail. 

Description  of  the  trunk 

In  pointing  out  the  characters  presented  by  the  Naples  trunk 
attention  will  be  given,  in  order,  to  (a)  the  rootlets;  (b)  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  cortical  topography  including  the  form  and 
relations  of  the  leaf  cushions  or  bolsters,  which  will  be  seen  to 
combine  forms  characteristic  of  both  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria; 
{c)  the  phyllotaxy;  (rf)  the  leaf  scar,  which  illustrates  a  type 
peculiar  to  the  Devonic  and  Lower  Carbonic  (Mississippian)  Lepi- 
dophytes; and  {e)  the  leaves.  The  general  form,  nomenclature  and 
systematic  classification  of  the  tree  will  be  considered  later. 

The  aspect  of  the  trunk  as  a  whole  is  shown  in  the  photograph 
one  eighth  the  natural  size,  plate  i.^  In  the  following  plate  dia- 
gram, plate  2,  are  shown  the  areas  selected  for  illustration  in  natural 
size  to  indicate  the  details  of  various  portions  of  the  specimen. 

As  now  mounted  the  basal  section  of  the  trunk,  which  is  dilated 
like  that  of  the  royal  palm,  is  38.5  cm  in  width,  while  the  width 
at  the  broken  top  is  but  12  cm.     The  length  is  338  cm. 

Rootlets.  The  area  imperfectly  shown,  natural  size,  in  plate  3, 
figure  I,  includes  a  portion  of  the  lower  periphery  of  the  butt  of 
the  tree  from  which  fragments  of  long  ribbonlike  rootlets  stream 
downward.  These  rootlets,  portions  only  of  which  are  disclosed, 
are  articulated  at  large  areolate  umbilicoid  scars,  a  number  of  which, 
like  those  shown  in  figures  3  and  4  on  the  same  plate,  are  still 
exposed  though  mostly  somewhat  distorted  by  pressure.  These 
cicatrices  (X)  show  the  outer  ring,  corresponding  to  the  attachment 
of  the  cortex,  the  inner  ring  representing  the  nerve  sheath  and  the 
nerve  trace  itself.  The  similarity  of  these  scars  to  the  typical  scar 
of  Stigmaria  will  at  once  be  recognized;  and  it  may  be  added  that 


*0n  account  of  the  size  and  position  of  the  specimen  it  is  impracticable  to  photograph  the 
osil  as  a  whole.     The  trunk  was  first  photog^phed  in 
were  joined  and  then  photographed  as  shown  in  plate  i. 


fossil  as  a  whole.     The  trunk  was  first  photofi^phed  in  sections,  natural  size,  and  the  latter 
ere  joined  and  then  photographed  as  shown  in  plate  i. 
l7mortunately  the  fossil  lies  in  natural  illumination  from  the  riprht.  so  that  the  topography  it 


reversed.     The  reader  is  therefore  asked  cotvstatvWv  \,o  \ie«.T  vu  mvcv^  \,\v«x  iVve  light  is  from  the 
right  in  all  fibres  not  specificaWy  designated  i^^  G\,\\eTV{\^  ■^XvvmvutiX.tei. 
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the  characters  of  the  cuticle  and  axial  impression  of  the  rootlet 
agree  equally  well.  In  its  present  condition  of  preservation  on  the 
slab  the  flattened  base  of  the  trunk  is  subtruncate.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  tree  was  pro- 
vided with  the  four  radiate  principal  forking  roots  characteristic 
of  the  later  Lepidodendreae  and  Sigillariae.  However,  since  the 
need  for  support  for  so  large  a  tree  seems  to  demand  the  aid  of 
some  type  of  root  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  trunk  was 
originally  supplied  with  a  more  efficient  root  buttress  than  the  small 
rootlets  now  remaining;  and  since  the  latter  appear  to  correspond 
in  essential  characters  to  the  rootlets  of  the  Carbonic  Stigmaria» 
and  since  this  type  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  Lower  Carbonic, 
it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  Naples  tree  was  sustained  by 
roots  essentially  Stigmarian  in  character.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
Devonic  trunk  is  the  large  size  of  the  rootlets  and  areoles  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  trunk. 

Enlarged  base.  As  shown  in  plate  i,  the  base  of  the  trunk  is 
very  much  swollen  in  a  way  suggesting  the  boles  of  the  royal  palm. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  this  enlargement  the  cortex  shows  evi- 
dent signs  of  expansion  with  the  advanced  growth  of  the  tree  by 
which  the  epidermis  was  probably  ruptured  and  the  original  rows 
of  leaf  cushions  were  widely  separated  and  displaced.  This  feature 
is  well  shown  in  plate  4,  in  the  lower  part  of  which,  beginning  just 
above  the  area  shown  in  plate  3,  figure  i,  the  cortical  impression  is 
seamed  by  irregular  longitudinal  and  subparallel  narrow  ridges 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  hypodermal  strands.  In  the  upper 
part  of  plate  4  the  impression  of  the  lower  side  of  the  trunk  is 
marked  in  low  rounded,  ill-defined,  and  indistinctly  rhomboidal 
prominences,  between  which  lie  the  now  widely  separated  and 
oblique  rows  of  leaf  cushions  (P).  The  rupture  of  the  distended 
cortical  tissue  between  the  at  first  oblique  and  then  mostly  vertical 
leaf  cushion  rows  is  more  sharply  defined  a  few  centimeters  higher* 
where,  as  illustrated  in  the  lower  part  of  plate  5,  we  have  a  cortical 
condition  similar  to  that  often  presented  in  the  dilated  basal  portions 
of  the  trunks  of  some  Carbonic  Sigillariae.'  Whether  the  basal 
dilation  of  the  trunk  in  the  Naples  tree  was  concomitant  with  a 
development  of  secondary  (exogenous)  wood,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined in  the  absence  of  specimens  so  petrified  as  to  show  the 
internal  anatomy.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  it  may 
have  attended  a  secondary  growth. 

'See  plate  a. 

'Similar  seamed  and  welted  phases  o(  the  d\«vVsT\deA  «ktv^  tVk^V\xT^^  Naax'^  '^Jtx^  ^wrt^qr^x 
though  not  properly,  by  Lcsquereux  a*  V\oi\et\dtoTv. 
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Formation  of  the  leaf  cushions  in  vertical  rows.  Traces  of  the 
leaf  cushions,  in  distant,  irregular  and  generally  oblique  rows  may 
be  seen  down  to  within  5  cm  of  the  basal  periphery  of  the  speci- 
men. In  passing  upward  they  become  more  clearly  defined,  P, 
plate  4,  on  narrow  ridges  which,  higher  still,  plate  5,  become  more 
prominent  and  more  distinctly  linear  as  well  as  more  numerous. 
Accompanying  the  rapid  contraction  of  the  bole  in  passing  upward 
the  leaf  cushion  rows  become  more  regular  and  closer,  as  is  shown 
in  plate  5.  The  zone  of  plate  5,  25  to  50  cm  above  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  is  the  region  of  most  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
cushion  rows,  as  well  as  of  rapid  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk.  The  introduction  of  new  rows  of  leaf  cushions,  i.  e.  of 
new  ribs,  is  distinctly  shown  at  R  on  plate  6,  in  which  we  have 
about  23  rows  at  the  upper  end  within  a  longitudinal  zone  embrac- 
ing but  10  rows  at  the  lower  border.  At  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  plate  the  impression  shows  44  rows  on  one  side  of 
the  stem.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  number  of  rows 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk ;  but  on  the  level  of  the  middle  of 
plate  4,  about  45  cm  lower,  there  appear  to  be  but  16  or  17  rows 
on  the  impression. 

Region  of  sigillarioid  leaf  cushions.  The  upper  part  of  the 
area  in  plate  5,  and  the  area  situated  about  5  cm  higher,  shown  in 
plate  6,  exhibit  the  passage  from  the  distant  and  irregular  leaf 
cushion  row  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cushions  in  close,  parallel, 
vertical  rows,  each  occupying  the  medial  zone  on  the  highly  convex 
surface  of  a  longitudinal  rib,  an  arrangement  characteristic  of  the 
ribbed  Sigillariae.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  plate  the  leaf  cushions,  S,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of 
the  width  of  the  rib,  are,  in  the  same  row,  separated  by  well  defined, 
narrow,  transverse  furrows  which  effect  a  partial  segmentation  of 
the  rib,  while  the  ribs  are  separated  by  sharply  defined,  narrow, 
angular  furrows,  thus  presenting  the  characteristics  of  the  favu- 
larian  section  of  the  great  Rhytidolepis  group  •  of  the  Carbonic 
Sigillariae,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  differences  in  tiie  leaf  scar 
itself,  and  the  phyllotaxial  angle.  The  similarity  to  the  ribbed 
Sigillariae  is  further  seen  in  the  parallel  hypodermal  strands,  which 
in  the  partially  macerated  portions  of  the  cortex  are  seen  to  traverse 
the  slightly  zigzag  intercostal  furrows,  H,  plate  6. 

From  the  level  of  the  area  shown  in  plate  6,  the  distinctly  sigil- 
larioid type  of  cortex  with  the  leaf  cushions  on  narrow  longitudinal 
ribs  continues  for  some  distance,  while  the  ribs  themselves  become 
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somewhat  narrower  so  as  to  emphasize  the  favularian  aspect  as  is 
illustrated  at  about  80  cm  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  in  plate  7, 
figure  I.  In  this  area  the  lateral  cicatricules  (parichnoi)  of  the 
leaf  scar  are  unusually  clear  in  subepidermal  impression,  where 
they  appear  to  unite  below  in  a  narrow  horseshoe  form. 

The  surface  shown  in  plate  7,  figure  3,  is  included  in  a  fragment 
of  the  counterpart  impression  of  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  at  a  level 
about  90  cm  from  the  base.  It  illustrates^  the  distinctly  vertical 
alinement  of  the  leaf  cushions,  which  are  becoming  elongated  in  an 
obovate-elliptical  shape,  the  form  of  the  leaf  scars  themselves,  and 
the  hypodermal  strands  seen  in  the  partially  macerated  upper  cen- 
tral area.  The  small  portion,  at  a  point  a  little  lower  on  the  trunk, 
shown  in  figure  i,  includes  an  area  in  which  the  ribs  are  less  macer- 
ated and  well  rounded,  with  but  slight  constriction  between  the  leaf 
cushions. 

In  plate  8  is  shown,  natural  size,  a  portion  of  the  actual  carbon- 
aceous residue  of  the  trunk  itself.  The  specimen,  the  impression 
of  which  is  in  part  shown  in  plate  7,  figure  3,  comes  from  near  the 
center  of  the  trunk  and  is  but  4  mm  thick  along  the  middle,  the 
thinner,  fragile,  carbonaceous  borders  being  lost.  It  is,  however, 
particularly  interesting  as  show^ing  the  outer  surface  of  this  portion 
of  the  trunk.  The  outlines  of  the  leaf  cushions,  which  are  observed 
to  be  more  prominent  near  their  upper  ends,  arc  well  defined,  while 
the  leaf  scars  are  in  most  cases  recognizable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  cushions  are  nearly  bilateral  though  the  elongation  approaches 
the  lepidodendroid  form  and  the  spirality  of  arrangement  is  dis- 
tinct in  the  area  on  the  upper  right. 

Region  of  lepidodendroid  form  of  leaf  cushion.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  the  lower  areas  examined  the  leaf  cushions  are  alined 
on  very  distinct  longitudinal  costae,  from  which  they  slightly  pro- 
trude. However,  in  passing  upward  we  find  a  gradual  change  to  a 
leaf  cushion  form  and  relation  more  nearly  characteristic  of 
Lepidodendron.  Even  at  some  distance  below  the  middle  of 
the  fossil  the  compressed  cushions  often  present  a  lepidoden- 
droid form  near  the  border  of  the  stem.  An  example  of  this 
is  shown  in  plate  7,  figure  2,  from  an  area  but  85  cm  from  the 
base,  where  we  find,  on  the  left,  closely  placed,  indistinctly 
rhomboidal  impressions  of  cushions  which  are  more  clearly 
spiral  in  arrangement  and  which  appear  to  overlap  somewhat 
obliquely  in  the  longitudinal  sense.  These  approach  a  Bergeria 
stage;   but   the   cushions  on   the   right,   in   the   mQd;sA  T.CkVvft.  <:A 


*Thia  fi.(un  in  shown  in  li  :'it  fr  'tn  the  \e(l. 
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the  fossil,  appear  narrower  and  are  plainly  in  vertical  series 
on  ribs.  It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  the  lepidodendroid 
cushions  in  this  area  is  in  part  due  to  obliqueness  of  com- 
pression as  will  later  be  explained. 

From  a  hight  of  80  cm  upward  the  lepidodendroid  form  of 
cushion  is  constantly  more  or  less  in  evidence,  first  along  the 
borders  of  the  fossil,  and  later  throughout  its  width.  The  mar- 
ginal occurrence  of  rhomboidal  cushion  impressions  is  also 
illustrated,  in  plate  9,  figure  i,  from  an  area  150  cm  above  the 
base,  where  again  we  find  the  medial  costae  relatively  narrow, 
though  the  cushions,  especially  on  the  right  near  the  borders, 
are  broader  and  slightly  overlapped  obliquely  in  the  same  ver- 
tical row.  The  width  of  the  medial  rows  is  evidently  fore- 
shortened by  lateral  pressure  in  the  process  of  the  flattening  of 
the  trunk.  This  foreshortening  indicates  the  destruction  of  the 
inner  tissues  of  this  part  of  the  trunk  before  the  compression 
of  the  outer  cortex.  A  discontinuity  of  the  cushions  and  an 
absence  of  lateral  symmetry  are  apparent  on  the  right  of  the 
photograph,  which  represents  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
fossil  at  this  point.  The  small  area,  shown  in  plate  9,  figure 
3,  about  10  cm  higher  than  that  in  figure  i,  is  characterized 
by  broad  and  unusually  compact  cushions  with  more  elongated 
leaf  scars.  In  outline  the  cushions  are  lepidodendroid  and 
wholly  without  costate  arrangement,  although  ill-defined  ribs, 
largely  the  result  of  pressure,  appear  near  the  median  line  of 
the  stem. 

In  that  portion  of  the  trunk  above  175  cm  from  the  base  the 
lepidodendroid  form  of  leaf  cushion  is  overwhelmingly  dominant 
though  narrow  medial  costation  is  still  to  be  seen  for  some 
distance  farther.  The  surface  at  210  cm  shown  in  plate  9,  figure 
2,  presents  a  still  more  elongated  and  asymmetrical  obliquely 
overlapping  leaf  cushion,  whose  spiral  arrangement  is,  for  the 
most  part,  far  more  distinct  than  the  vertical  alinement.  The 
cushions  shown  in  figure  2,  like  those  seen  at  270  cm  in  plate 
10,  figure  2,  and  especially  at  285  cm  in  plate  10,  figure  3,  are 
distinctly  lepidodendroid  even  to  a  slight  basal  truncation,  and 
are  practically  without  costate  arrangement.  They  represent 
the  common  Devonic  lepidophytic  type,  referred  by  all  authors 
to  the  genus  Lepidodendron. 

Near  the  top  of  the  fossil  the  Lepidodendron  form  of  leaf 
cushion  is  present  even  along  the  median  line,  as  may  be  noted 
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in  the  segment  extending  to  325  cm  shown  in  plate  11.  In  this 
region  the  leaf  cushions  are  elongated,  close,  indistinctly  fusi- 
form, more  prominent  at  the  upper  end,  asymmetrical,  and 
distinctly  spirally  arranged.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  concerns 
form  and  topography  the  leaf  cushion  is  nearly  typical  of 
Lepidodendron. 

Knorria  condition  of  cortex.  An  interesting  feature  presented 
by  the  Naples  tree  is  the  existence  of  a  region  of  Knorria  con- 
dition*' at  about  225  cm  from  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  an 
area,  plate  10,  figure  i,  in  which,  on  the  right,  we  see  the  broken 
remains  of  the  elongate,  narrow-rounded  nerve  trace  sheaths 
passing  nearly  erect  upward  and  outward  to  the  underlying 
and  concealed  surface  of  the  bark,  those  below  being  imbricated 
over  those  emerging  higher  in  the  trunk.  The  fragments  still 
adhere  to  the  impression  of  the  outer  cortex,  their  broken,  inner 
ends  projecting  downward.  Where  removed,  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  middle,  we  see  the  narrow  leaf  costation,  which 
toward  the  border,  still  further  to  the  left,  yields  to  the  lepi- 
dodendroid  type  of  cushion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sheath 
casts  appear  to  widen  upward  to  the  full  breadth  of  the  rib. 
In  the  area  partially  shown  in  figure  2,  in  the  same  plate,  we 
see  the  expression  of  these  sheaths  very  obliquely  emerging  to 
the  narrowly  rhomboidal  or  fusiform  cushions,  and  passing  to 
the  leaf  scars  themselves.  The  Knorria  stage  or  structural  type 
is  known  in  the  cortices  of  Lepidodendron,  Bothrodendron,  and 
the  Asolanus  group,  or  Subsigillariae. 

Phyllotaxy  of  the  tree.  The  seemingly  anomalous  occurrence 
of  the  favularian  (sigillarian)  costate  type  of  leaf  cushion  in 
one  part  and  of  the  lepidodendroid  type  in  another  part  of 
the  same  individual  trunk  finds  its  explanation  in  the  Knorria 
stage  just  described  and  in  the  character  of  the  disposition 
(phyllotaxy)  of  the  leaf  cushions  on  the  trunk. 

The  plan  of  the  leaf  cushion  distribution  is  well  shown  in 
figures  I  and  2,  plate  7,  or  any  of  the  other  areas  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk.  In  the  portions  cited  we  find  a  very  dis- 
tinct alinenient  in  vertical  rows,  a  fairly  clear  horizontal  aline- 
ment,  and  less  conspicuous  oblique  rows  at  an  angle  of  approxi- 
mately 45*^.  The  scars  alternate  in  the  transverse  rows  which 
are  at  an  angle  averaging  very  nearly  90**  with  the  longitudinal 

*The  name  Knorria  was  applied  to  a  Lepidodendron  cortex  in  which,  as  the  result  of  partial 
maceration  of  the  tender  tissues  of  the  inner  and  middle  cortexes,  the  casts  of  the  leaf  trace 
sheaths,  spirally  arratujed  and  usually  very  obUque  or  a^^t^ast^,  ^t^^«^^T^.«&\TC^aTvl»^Jt^va^^ 
points,  in  aspect  snnnestinK  spirally  placed  erect  s\\v«t%.    \\.  ^nbls  Wt  ^\r?X  trM.'ax^^^  ^;^^vrv'«« 
genus,  hut  wai  later  ret  oifnjzrd  as  merely  a  couAVlvm  ol  vT^-s^tv^kWcvtv  vnI  cct\a\t\.  viV^^'^V^^^^^ 
stems. 
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rows;  and  the  orthostichy  is  therefore  approximately  90°.  Lines 
connecting  the  centers  of  any  group  of  four  proximal  scars  will 
form  a  rectangle  in  which  the  hypothenuses  are  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal. The  passage  from  the  favularian  to  the  lepidodendroid 
type  of  leaf  cushion  arrangement  is  primarily  due  to  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  growth  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  phyllotaxy  on  the  other. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  ribbed  type 
of  cortex  is  most  strikingly  developed,  plate  6,  the  cushions  in 
the  same  vertical  row  are  very  close  as  the  result  of  relatively 
slow  linear  growth.  At  the  same  time  the  lateral  expansion 
or  thickening  of  the  trunk  has  widely  removed  the  rows,  espe- 
cially near  the  base,  as  seen  in  plate  5.  Thus,  in  the  plate  just 
cited  the  leaf  scars  may  be  but  3  mm,  or  less,  distant  from 
center  to  center  in  the  same  row,  while  at  90  cm  from  the 
base  they  are  7  mm  distant.  Near  the  top  they  become  about 
II  mm  distant.  At  the  same  time,  in  passing  upward  we  find 
the  ribs  growing  narrower,  and  the  vertical  rows  coming  more 
closely  together,  not  merely  as  the  result  of  the  introduction 
of  new  rows,  but  by  reason  also  of  greater  linear  growth  as 
compared  with  the  transverse  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tree. 
As  the  cushions  in  the  vertical  rows  become  more  distant  and 
the  lateral  cushions  crowd  closer  we  find  the  rhomboidal  type 
appearing  near  the  periphery  of  the  impression,  and  later  in 
the  median  zone. 

Referring  again  to  the  Knorria  stage  illustrated  in  plate  10, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  narrow  ribs  correspond  to  the  vertical 
rows  of  nearly  erect  and  imbricated  nerve-trace  sheaths  whose 
more  resistant  structure  makes  their  presence  known  even  when 
the  outer  cortex  and  cushion  tissue  is  but  partially  shrunken,  as 
in  figure  2  of  the  same  plate.  When  the  hollow  cortical  cylinder 
was  flattened  and  the  median  portion  of  the  fossil  foreshortened 
by  lateral  pressure,  the  rows  of  more  rigid  sheaths  undoubtedly 
controlled  the  clear  alinement  and  strong  topography  of  the 
median  ribs,  whose  present  narrowness  is  due  to  the  lateral 
pressure.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
ribs  in  the  median  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  nerve  sheaths.  No  doubt 
they  also  contributed  to  the  prominence  and  rigidity  of  the 
costae  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Where  the  pressure  was 
oblique  to  the  surface,  as  near  the  lateral  borders  in  the  areas 
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shown  in  plate  7,  figure  2,  or  plate  9,  figure  i,  the  obliquely 
ascending  sheaths  were  crowded  somewhat  to  the  side  so  as 
more  readily  to  obliterate  the  longitudinal  seriation. 

The  transition  from  the  distinctly  sigillarian  arrangement  of 
the  leaf  cushion  to  the  dominantly  lepidodendroid  type  is  con- 
comitant with  the  relative  increase  of  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  leaves  in  the  same  row  on  the  trunk;  and  it  is 
consequent  to  the  more  rapid  longitudinal  growth  of  the  tree 
by  which  the  leaves  are  farther  removed  from  one  another  in 
the  vertical  sense,  and  the  more  distant  sheaths  are  not  com- 
pactly overlapped  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  row  or  ridge. 

The  rectangular  phyllotaxy  seen  in  the  Naples  tree  is  in  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  the  Devonic  Lepidophytcs,  and  is  present 
also  in  the  Carbonic  Bothrodendron  (Subsigiilariae).  When  the 
slow  longitudinal  growth,  without  great  expansion  of  the  cortex, 
has  brought  the  leaf  scars  into  very  close  relations  vertically, 
the  leaves  have  in  some  cases  been  described  as  verticillate.* 
Continuous  impressions  of  the  escaping  nerve-trace  sheaths  in 
longitudinal  rows,  all  the  more  distinctly  defined  through  the 
partial  maceration  of  the  softer  tissues  so  as  to  form  narrow 
ribs,  are  also  to  be  observed  in  many  of  the  fragments  reported 
as  Lepidodendron  gaspianum.  In  the  higher  Car- 
bonic Lycopods  the  rectangular  phyllotaxy  or  pseudo-verticillate 
arrangement  is  seen  in  the  Sigillariae,  and  in  the  strobilar  axis 
of  Sigillariostrobus,  or  even  in  Lepidostrobus. 

Leaf  scar.  The  leaf  scar  of  the  Devonic  fossil,  like  those 
of  the  Carbonic  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria  is  placed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  cushion,  and  on  the  most  prominent  area 
of  the  latter.  In  general  it  is  very  regular  in  form,  slightly 
obovate,  or  oval-obovate,  rounded  below  and  slightly  cordate 
at  the  upper  border.  Illustrations  from  the  lower  or  sigillarioid 
portion  of  the  trunk  arc  shown  in  plate  6  at  S,  while  examples 
higher  in  the  specimen  are  seen  in  plates  7,  8  (in  relief),  and  10. 

Within  the  sinus  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  leaf  scar,  plate  10, 
figure  4,  is  a  fairly  distinct  ligular  pit,  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  Carbonic  Lepidophytcs.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  ligule, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Paleozoic  predecessors  of  the  Lycopodiales, 
already  present  in  the  upper  Devonic  type. 

The  passage  of  the  nerve  trace,  or  vascular  bundle,  to  the 
leaf  is  marked  by  a  punctiform  scar  slightly  above  the  middle 

*e.  |j.  Lepidodendron  corrugatum  vw.  v  e  t  W  c  \\\  i^  V  >x  tcv  Vtv>tc^  x>cv^Vy«^«x 
MiMtissjppiAn. 
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of  the  leaf  scar.  On  either  side  of  the  nerve  trace,  and  at  but 
little  distance  within  the  lateral  border  of  the  scar,  is  situated 
a  vertically  elongated  and  slightly  crescentic  cicatricule,  the 
cross-section  of  a  loosely  parenchymatous  transpiratory  tract. 
The  cicatricules  (parichnoi)  are  slightly  hooked  inward  at  the 
upper  ends,  figure  4,  while  in  the  subepidermal  impression  they  are 
found  to  coalesce  in  an  ovate  figure  embracing  the  nerve  trace.^ 
No  distinct  trace  of  appendages  has  been  observed. 

By  the  characters  of  the  leaf  scar  the  Naples  tree  is  more 
closely  related  to  Bothrodendron  and  Sigillaria  than  to  any 
representative  of  the  Lepidodendreae.  The  rounded  form  of 
the  scar  suggests  Bothrodendron,  though  the  vertically  elongated 
parichnoi  are  comparable  only  to  those  of  certain  Sigillariae, 
especially  the  Rhytidolepis  group.  By  its  combined  characters 
the  scars  of  the  Devonic  trunk  differ  however,  from  both  Both- 
rodendron and  Rhytidolepis,  the  two  oldest  representatives  of 
their  respective  groups. 

Leaves.  The  leaves  of  this  type  of  tree  appear  to  have 
remained  attached  for  a  long  time,  since  some  of  them  are  per- 
sistent as  low  as  but  70  cm  from  the  base  of  the  trunk.  As 
shown  on  the  left  border  in  the  lower  middle,  at  L  in  plate  11, 
and  in  figure  3,  plate  10,  they  are  short,  not  over  3  cm  in  length, 
very  narrow,  and  somewhat  lax.  In  this  fossil  which  comprises 
the  older  portion  of  the  trunk  they  stand  out  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  or  are  even  slightly  reflexed.  The  base  of  the  leaf  is 
conically  enlarged  to  coincide  with  the  leaf  scar,  and  this 
portion  seems  to  have  been  largely  composed  of  soft  and  very 
perishable  tissue.  The  nerve  trace  is  clearly  marked,  while  on 
the  sides  there  is  evidence  of  the  boundaries  either  of  parichnoian 
zones  or  of  a  large  sheath  which  may  be  traced  in  gradually 
converging  lines  nearly  to  the  apex. 

The  small  size,  usually  rather  lax  form,  enlarged  base,  and 
persistent  habit  are  in  general  characteristic  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Devonic  group  to  which  the  Naples  tree  belongs. 

General  relations  of  the  tree 

The  examination  of  the  magnificent  specimen  from  Naples 
shows  that  although  it  appears  to  represent  a  synthetic  type 
antecedent  to  the  later  Paleozoic  Lycopodiales  it  is  none  the 

•In  many  of  the  subepidermal  impressions,  plate  7.  figure  3.  the  prominent  cicatricule  stronf;ly 
resembles  the  corresponding  sigiUanan  \\otcio\o\ivie  otvte  ^«x\eT\caU.y  described  as  S^Tingoden- 
dron. 
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less  a  well  developed  Lycopod,  and  not  the  most  simple  in  its 
organization.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  developed  secondary 
wood  in  the  dilated  butt. 

Its  base  was  provided  with  stigmarioid  rootlets  and  was  pre- 
sumably supported  by  some  type  of  stigmarioid  root,  though 
the  other  contemporaneous  Devonic  material  yet  found  does 
not  justify  the  assumption  that  it  was  associated  with  the  long 
roots  typical  of  Stigmaria. 

We  have  seen  that  the  leaf  cushion  form  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  trunk  is  characteristic  of  the  favularian  ribbed  Sigillariae, 
while  that  higher  on  the  trunk  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Lepidodendreae.  The  leaf  cushions  differ,  however,  from  Lepi- 
dodendron  by  the  phyllotaxy ;  from  Sigillaria  by  their  narrowly 
rhomboidal  form ;  and  from  Bothrodendron  by  the  development 
of  ribs  and  definite  leaf  cushions  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
relative  linear  or  lateral  growth  of  the  axis,  results  respectively 
in  the  lepidodendroid  or  the  sigillarioid  aspect  of  cortex! 

The  costae  are  due  to  the  vertical  alinement  of  the  cushions 
and  the  presence  of  a  resistant  nerve  trace  sheath  which  trav- 
erses the  cortical  tissue  and  which  becomes  imbricated  in  a 
longitudinal  ridge  when  the  surrounding  tissues  have  shrunken. 
Partial  decortication  displays  these  sheaths  as  a  Knorria  con- 
dition, a  condition  found  in  Lepidodendron,  Bothrodendron  and 
Asolanus  (Subsigillariae). 

By  its  leaf  scars  the  Naples  tree  is  most  closely  related  to 
Bothrodendron  and  the  Rhytidolepis  Sigillariae.  It  differs  from 
the  former  by  its  elongated  parichnoi  and  from  the  latter  by 
its  obovate  form.  On  the  whole  it  is  nearly  intermediate  to 
the  two  groups. 

The  leaves  of  the  fossil  trunk  are  in  character  nearest  those 
of  Bothrodendron,  especially  in  respect  to  their  basal  dilation, 
though  in  aspect  they  closely  resemble  those  of  certain  Lepi- 
dodendra.  The  persistence  of  the  leaves  is  characteristic  of  the 
Devonic  group  to  which  the  trunk  belongs. 

Although  this  group  has  nearly  always  been  described  as 
Lepidodendron,  its  special  resemblance  to  the  latter  is  confined 
to  the  development  of  narrowly  rhomboidal  prominent  leaf 
cushions  and  to  the  habit  of  the  leaves.  Bothrodendron  some- 
times exhibits  distinct  rhomboidal  leaf  cushions^  in  the  small 
twigs  though  its  cortical  surface  is  flat  and  shagreened  in  the 
larger  members.     In  the  Sigillariatv  gTO\x\i  \.\\^.  tv^^\^%\  xOv^ncvm^^ 

'See  Weiu  A  Sterzel     Die  Gruppe  der  Sub«g«\an«tv.     v^j)%.    v\a,  ^v*.  v 
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appear  to  be  among  the  Rhytidolepis  and  favularian  species. 
Taking  into  account  the  importance  of  leaf  scar  characters  it 
is  probable  that  the  Naples  tree  is  more  closely  bound  to  the 
former  (Rhytidolepis)  which  seems  also  to  have  been  geolog- 
ically the  earlier  to  appear.  With  this  and  Bothrodendron 
(Cyclostigma)  it  would  seem  to  be  nearly  equally  allied,  its 
connection  with  the  latter  being  possibly  the  more  intimate. 

When  living  the  tree  was  probably  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  enlarged  base.  From  this  it  rose  straight,  tapering  fast 
at  first,  and  then  very  gradually.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  no  branches  were  present  up  to  the  end  of  the  fossil  at 
a  hight  of  5  meters  where  it  measured  but  7  centimeters  in 
width.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  branching  was  rare. 
We  may  conceive  of  the  tree  as  gently  tapering  and  finally 
dichotomizing  in  slender,  arching,  and  very  distinctly  forked, 
gracefully  drooping  branches  to  which  the  open,  short,  per- 
sistent leaves  imparted  a  plumose  aspect.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  branches  may  have  been  clambering  or  sprawling, 
rather  than  pendent  in  habit. 

Unfortunately  neither  the  specimen  in  the  Museum  nor  its 
associates  have  afforded  any  petrified  portions  by  which  satis- 
factorily to  ascertain  the  features  of  their  internal  anatomy. 
We  may,  however,  I  believe,  conclude  that  a  periderm  situated 
in  the  outer  cortex  and  capable  of  permitting  a  growth  of 
exogenous  bark  was  present.  If  there  was  any  development  of 
an  exogenous  or  secondary  growth  of  wood  in  the  trunk,  as 
seems  possible,  it  was  probably  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
dilated  base. 

Systematic  position  and  name  of  the  fossil 

Fragments  of  the  impression  or  of  the  counterpart  of  the 
fossil  trunk  were  sent  by  Dr  Clarke,  the  State  Paleontologist, 
to  Sir  William  Dawson,  by  whom  they  were  identified  as  belong- 
ing to  the  species  described  by  Rogers^  from  the  Devonic  of 
Pennsylvania  as  Lepidodendron  primaevum.  As 
to  the  specific  identity  of  the  two  plants  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  the  specific  term,  primaevum,  should  be  attached  to 
the  New  York  fossil,  though  it  can  not  be  retained  in  the 
genus  Lepidodendron. 

The  Naples  tree  differs  generically,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
a/7  the  Carbonic  Lycopod  groups  \>^  \.\v^  p^oxVvajc  ^ox^Vi\w^tvou 

^eol.  of  Pa.   1858.      v.ii.  pt  2.  p.&aS.  ?vg.  bis. 
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of  leaf  cushion  characters  and  arrangement,  by  the  form  and 
details  of  its  leaf  scars,  and  by  its  persistent  small  leaves  which 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  conical  at  their  bases.  Comparison 
of  the  fossil  with  other  and  less  imposing  fragments  of  Devonic 
Lycopods  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  more  highly  developed 
representatives  of  a  fairly  distinct  archaic  group  foreshadowing 
the  later  genera  Bothrodendron  (Cyclostigma),  Sigillaria,  Lepi- 
dodendron,  and  Lepidophloios.  Among  the  members  of  this 
ancient  group  is  the  plant  from  the  Devonic  of  New  York 
figured  by  VanuxemS  and  later  named^  Sigillaria  van- 
u  X  e  m  i  by  Goppert  in  his  great  work  on  the  Flora  of  the 
Transition  Series.  The  present  repository  of  Vanuxem's  type 
specimen  is  not  known  to  me  and  I  have  therefore  not  been 
able  to  consult  it.  However,  the  collection  of  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Survey  contains  a  similar  specimen  combining  the  lepi- 
dodendroid  and  sigillarioid  forms  of  leaf  cushion  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  species.  To  the  Vanuxem  plant,  with 
which  the  Naples  tree  is  certainly  congeneric,  Mr  Kidston,'  the 
distinguished  British  student  of  Paleozoic  plants,  has  given  the 
special  generic  name  Archaeosigillaria. 

After  the  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lepidophytic 
material  from  the  North  American  Devonic  I  am  convinced  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  forms  described  as  Lepidoden- 
dron  from  the  Middle  and  Upper  Devonic  of  this  continent  are 
referable  to  the  genus  Archaeosigillaria.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  name  applied  by  Professor  Kidston  is  pos- 
sibly preoccupied  by  Protolepidodendron,  earlier  proposed  by 
Krejci.*  The  generic  relation  of  Protolepidodendron 
scharianum,  the  type  of  the  genus,  to  Archaeosigillaria 
is  at  present  uncertain  since  Krejci  did  not  illustrate  his  speci- 
mens, and  the  later  publications  by  Stur^,  and  by  Hernard  and 
Potonie*  leave  doubt  as  to  whether  Krejci 's  original  specimen 
is  not  characterized  by  bifurcation  of  the  leaves.  The  question 
of  the  generic  nomenclature  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
a  later  paper  treating  in  a  somewhat  detailed  form  many  of 
the  lepidophytic  types  from  the  Devonic  of  the  eastern  United 
States. 


*Geol.  N.  Y.  id  Dist.  184a.     p.  184.  fiff.  51. 

'Foss.  Fl.  d.  UebcrKangsRcbirK'c.      1851.     p.  aoo. 

■Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.    Olasf^ow.     1901.    n.s.  v.  6,  pt  i,  p.  38. 

*Sitzb.  k.  brthro.  (icscll.  Wiss.      187Q.     p.  aoj. 

*Sitxb.  k.  Akad.  Wiss..  Wion.  Math.  Nat.  CI.  1881.     v.  Ixxxiv.  Abth.  i,  p.  333. 

•Fl.  D6\'.  £tagc  H  dc  Barrande.      1005.     p.  40. 
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Whether  or  not  the  Bohemian  and  Naples  types  are  con- 
generic, I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  them  in  the  same  ancestral 
group,  though  recognizing  in  Protolepidodendron 
scharianum  a  form  probably  more  primitive  and  ancient 
than  Archaeosigillaria  primaeva.  This  group, 
which  contains  the  oldest  known  Lepidophytes,  appears  to  be 
of  family  rank  and  may  appropriately  be  given  the  family  name 
Protolepidodendreae. 


PLATE  1 
PLATE  2 


Fossil    trunk    of    the    Naples    tree,    A  r  c  h  a  e  o  s  i  g  1 1 1  a  r  il 
primaeva,  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History.     PhotO^ 
graphically  reduced  to  }i  the  natural  size. 


Diagrammatic  outline  sketch,  in  the  same  reduced  size,  of  the 
fossil,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  rectangular  areas 
illustrated  in  natural  size  in  the  following  plates,  the  numbers 
of  which  are  indicated  by  bold-faced  type. 

The  distances,  in  meters,  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  are  shown  in 
smaller  numerals  on  the  right. 


1      t 
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PLATE  3 

Figures  in  natural  size;  lighted  from  the  right 


1  Portion  of  the  truncate  base  of  the  fossil  trunk,  bearing  scars 

(X)  of  the  typical  Stigmaria  from  which  slender,  collapsed, 
ribbonlike  rootlets  stream  downward  in  the  shale  matrix.  The 
latter,  which  agree  in  superficial  characters  with  the  Carbonic 
forms,  are  seen  in  plate  i  also,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
truncate  base,  no  large  bifurcating  roots  being  shown  in  the 
specimen. 

2  Small  area  showing  stigmarian  cicatrices   (X)   more  distinctly. 
3, 4  Details  of  stigmarian  cicatrices,  slightly  enlarged. 
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PLATE  4 

Natural  sizo;  lij?hto«l  from  the  right 


Surface  of  area  just  above  base  [see  diagram,  pi.  2,  no.  4],  showing 
greatly  dilated  cortex,  seamed,  and  marked  by  very  distant  and 
oblique  though  irregular  rows  of  leaf  cushions  (P),  the  indi- 
vidual cushions  being  very  close,  serially,  in  each  row.  The 
irregularly  rhomboidal  depressions  between  the  leaf  cushion  rows 
are  characteristic  of  the  lower  part  of  old  trunks  of  Sigillaria 
and  Lepidodendron. 
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PLATE  5 

Natural  size;  lighted  from  the  right 


Area,  including  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  impression,  about] 
5  cm  above  that  shown  in  plate  4.  The  impressions  of  the  leaf 
cushion  rows  are  becoming  more  regular  and  distinctly  longi- 
tudinal, while  the  number  of  rows  is  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ones.  The  individual  cushions  are  less  compactly 
alined  in  each  row  near  the  upper  end  of  the  area  here  shown. 
This  is  the  region  of  rapid  contraction  above  the  enlarged  base 
of  the  tree.     [See  pi.  2,  3] 
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PLATE  6 

Xaturiil  size;  lij^hted  from  the  rij:[ht 


Portion  of  the  impression  of  the  trunk  about  5  cm  above  that  shown 
in  plate  5.  The  leaf  cushions  are  borne  in  sigillarian  arrange- 
ment on  narrow  ribs,  the  intercostal  furrows  (H)  being  slightly 
zigzag,  as  in  the  section  Favularia.  New  ribs  (R)  appear  at 
various  points.  The  leaf  cushions  on  the  left  are  favularian  in 
aspect,  and,  though  the  impression  is  subepidermal  over  portions 
of  the  area,  the  outlines  of  the  obovate  or  oval  leaf  scars  (S)  are 
seen  at  many  points. 
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PLATE  7 

Figares  in  natural  size;  figures  i  and  2,  lighted  from  the  right,  figure  3, 

from  the  left 


1  Surface  with  narrowly  rounded  longitudinal  leaf  cushion  ribs; 

about  80  cm  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 

2  Detail  from  area,  a  little  higher,  in  which  the  cushions  are  in  a 

distinctly  costate  arrangement  on  the  right  (near  the  middle 
of  the  stem),  though  on  the  left  they  assume  a  rhomboidal 
form,  an  aspect  like  those  of  Lepidodendron.  The  leaf  scars, 
including  the  parichnoian  cicatricules,  arc  more  distinct  on  the 
ribs,  whose  sharp  configuration  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
lateral  pressure. 

3  Fragment  of  the  impression  of  the  counterpart,  or  upper  side  of 

the  stem,  at  about  90  cm  above  the  base,  showing  favularian 
cushion  rows,  w-ith  traces  of  hypodermal  strands  along  the 
intermediate  furrow^s. 
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PLATE  8 

Natural  si/c:  lij^hlr*!  fr»ni  I'u'  1  ft 


Fragment  of  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  the  flattened  tree  trunk, 
from  the  region  shown  in  part,  as  an  impression,  in  plate  7, 
figure  3.  The  longitudinal  costate  arrangement  of  the  elongated 
leaf  cushions,  bearing  the  obovate  leaf  scars,  is  seen  in  the  middle, 
while  a  spiral  arrangement  becomes  more  distinct  on  the  right. 
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PLATE  9 
Figures  in  natural  size;  lighted  from  the  right 


1  Area  from  150  cm  above  the  base,  representing  that  portion  of 

the  tree  in  which  the  development  of  the  Lepidodendron  form 
of  leaf  cushion  begins  to  dominate.  The  sigillarioid  ribs  along 
the  center  are  narrowed  and  exaggerated  by  lateral  pressure. 
A  relatively  broad  rhomboidal  type  of  cushion  is  seen  on  the 
sides. 

2  Cortical  impression  at  210  cm  above  the  base,  at  and  extending 

to  the  left  of  the  center;  the  median  portion  of  the  cortex  is 
very  narrowly  compressed,  the  lateral,  on  the  left,  showing 
the  lepidodendroid  fusiform  cushion,  in  which,  as  on  the  right 
in  figure  i,  the  impression  of  the  leaf  bundle  sheath  is  shown 
through  the  partially   macerated  surrounding  cushion  tissue. 

3  Small  area  near  the  border  of  the  impression,  at  about  180  cm 

above  the  base,  illustrating  a  short  form  of  lepidodendroid  leaf 
cushion. 

4  Small  area,  at  about  130  cm  above  the  base,  in  which  the  leaf 

scars  occupy  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  longitudinal  ribs. 
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PLATE  xo\. 

Figures  1-3  natural/size ;  figure  i  lighted  from  the  right,  figures  a  and  3, 

from  the  left 


1  Portion,  at  225  cm  from  the  base,  in  which,  on  the  right,  the 

impression  retains  partial  casts  of  the  leaf  trace  sheaths  pass- 
ing very  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  the  stage  of  preserva- 
tion over  a  part  of  the  area  being  that  known  as  Knorria. 
The  costation  is  narrowed  and  exaggerated  over  the  median 
line  of  the  trunk,  while  in  the  upper  left  the  cushions  present 
the  fusiform  (lepidodendroid)  type  in  distinctly  spiral 
arrangement. 

2  Cortical   impression,  at  275   cm   from  the  base,   in  which  the 

partially  macerated  tissue  permits  the  expression  of  the 
obliquely  emergent  nerve  trace  sheaths. 

3  Marginal  area,  at  280  cm  from  the  base,  showing  the  elongated 

form  of  lepidodendroid  leaf  cushion.  Along  the  left  border 
several  leaves  (L)  are  seen  still  attached  to  the  bolsters. 
Figure  3  is  inverted. 

4  Slightly  enlarged  detail  of  leaf  cushion  from  nearly  mid-length 

of  the  trunk,  showing  the  obovate  leaf  scar,  the  ligular  pit 
just  above  it,  and  the  nerve  trace  above  the  center  of  the  scar. 

5  Portion,  enlarged,  of  rib  showing  leaf  cushion,  leaf  scar  and  the 

greatly  elongated  parichnoian  cicatricules  which  are  usually 
slightly  in-hooked  at  the  top  and  which  tend  to  meet  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaf  scar  so  as  to  form  a  horseshoe-shaped 
cicatricule  nearly  embracing  the  nerve  trace. 

6  Enlarged  and  semidiagrammatic  detail  of  the  leaf  still  attached 

to  the  cushion. 
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PLATE  XX 
Natural  size;  lighted  from  the  left 


Segment  very  near  the  top  of  the  fossil  trunk,  which  in  this  region 
presents  exclusively  lepidodendroid  cushions  in  distinctly  spiral 
arrangement.  In  many  cases  portions  of  the  leaf  cushion  tissue 
adhere  to  the  rock.  At  the  left  several  rather  abruptly  reflexed 
leaves  (L)  may  be  seen. 
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STRUCTURAL  AND  STRATIGRAPHIC  FEATURES 

OF  THE 
BASAL  GNEISSES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS* 

BY 

CHARLES  P.  BERKEY 

General  statement 

The  lowest  and  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  complex  in  struc- 
ture and  rock  variety,  of  all  the  formations  of  the  Highlands 
region  of  southeastern  New  York  is  essentially  a  series  of 
gneisses.  Geographically  they  extend  in  a  succession  of  ridges, 
separated  by  belts  of  limestone  and  schist,  with  a  northeast- 
southwest  trend  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river  from  New 
York  city  to  the  Highlands  proper.  These  separating  belts  cease 
in  the  vicinity  of  Peekskill  and  Tompkins  Cove,  a  distance  of 
•  40  miles  from  New  York.  From  that  locality  northward  the 
'  gneisses  constitute  almost  the  whole  areal  geology,  to  the 
northern  limits  of  the  Highlands,  forming  a  broad  elevated  and 
rugged  belt  about  20  miles  wide  whose  chief  structural  features 
trend  northeastward  in  essential  conformity  with  the  ridges  of 
the  southern  district.  Toward  the  west,  below  Peekskill,  the 
series  is  abruptly  terminated  at  the  Hudson  river.  The  only 
other  outcrops  of  these  ancient  rocks  occurring  on  the  west 
side  of  this  line  are  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  district 
in  Jersey  City  and  Staten  Island.  Above  Peekskill  in  the  High- 
lands proper  the  same  rocks  cross  the  Hudson  and  continue 
southwestward  into  and  through  northern  New  Jersey,  On  the 
eastern  side  this  formation  and  its  overlying  relatives  pass  into 
Connecticut. 

^The  observations  upon  which  the  present  paper  is  based  were  made  almost  wholly  in  the 
Tarrytown  and  West  Point  quadranKles  as  outlined  by  the  topoKraphic  maps.  This  work, 
which  consisted  of  careful  mapping  in  these  areas,  was  supplemented  by  niimerous  expeditions 
into  the  adjacent  Harlem.  Ramapo,  Skunnemunk,  Ncwburgh  and  Poughkeepsie  quadrangles, 
and  has  occupied  portions  of  two  summers. 


OUTLINE  MAP  Or  %Q\it^^tXiVK»  SW  -HOTiX. 
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Petrographic  range 

No  single  type  of  rock  can  be  selected  as  a  constant  for  this 
formation.  Certain  varieties  are  more  abundant  than  others 
and  thereby  give  the  complex  series  a  certain  character  that 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  the  region.  But  in 
isolated  outcrops  of  limited  extent  an  abnormal  or  unusual  type 
may  cause  great  uncertainty  of  identification. 

Broadly,  though,  the  formation  includes  banded  granitic, 
hornblendic,  micaceous  and  quartzose  gneisses;  mica,  horn- 
blende, chlorite,  quartz  and  epidote  schists ;  garnetiferous,  pyri- 
tiferous,  graphitic,  pyroxenic,  tremolitic  and  magnetic  schists 
and  gneisses ;  crystalline  limestone,  serpentinous  limestones,  ophi- 
calcites,  serpentine,  tremolitic  limestone  and  quartzite;  pyrite 
and  magnetite  deposits;  granite  and  diorite  gneisses;  true  granite, 
diorite  and  gabbro  bosses;  numerous  dikes,  stringers  and  lenses 
of  pegmatite;  and  occasional  basaltic,  diabasic,  and  andesitic 
dikes.  All  of  these  occur  with  many  variations  and  gradations 
such  as  can  be  seen  only  in  an  area  of  extreme  metamorphism 
and  many  dynamic  disturbances. 

Of  these  the  most  abundant  are  the  banded  hornblendic, 
micaceous  and  quartzose  gneisses,  and  the  more  massive  granitic 
gneisses.  The  banded  type  is  the  most  characteristic  for  the 
whole  region.  The  most  suggestive  as  to  origin  and  interpreta- 
tion are  the  quartzose  rocks  and  the  limestones,  while  the  most 
deceptive  and  difficult  are  the  granites  and  granite  gneisses. 
Among  these  rocks  there  are  numerous  representatives  of  meta- 
morphosed sediments  of  such  character  and  relationship  that 
their  origin  can  not  be  mistaken.  Almost  as  abundant  are  the 
igneous  types,  chiefly  granites  and  their  metamorphosed  deriva- 
tives. Frequent  small  members  are  found  whose  origin  is 
uncertain ;  but  in  almost  everv  case  similar  varieties  occur 
under  conditions  of  relationship  that  usually  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  their  position  and  interpretation. 

General  structural  features  of  the  formation 

Almost  all  of  the  various  schists  and  banded  gneisses,  together 
with  all  of  the  quartjrftes,  quartzose  gneisses,  graphitic  schists, 
and  limestones  form  an  interbedded  series.  At  all  contacts 
between  those  members  thev  are  conformable.  Most  of  them 
are  thin  beds.     Several  of  the  limestones  are  only  3  to  10  feet 
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thick  and  the  largest  yet  seen  need  not  be  more  than  30  feet. 
The  quartzites  and  quartz  schists  are  similar  in  their  distri- 
bution but  more  common  and  occasionally  more  extensive.  The 
banded  gneisses  and  the  more  massive  granitic  gneisses  are 
much  more  heavily  developed  and  their  thickness  is  not  known. 

The  whole  series  is  folded,  crumpled,  faulted,  crushed,  injected, 
intruded  and  intensely  modified  by  recrystallization ;  but  through 
it  all  they  retain  the  fundamental,  association  and  essential  char- 
acter of  an  original  sedimentary  series.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
basal  conglomerate.    What  is  beneath  is  unknown. 

Many  of  the  occurrences  of  gneisses,  a  few  of  the  schists, 
and  all  of  the  granites,  diorites  and  gabbros  are  of  igneous 
origin  but  all  occur  as  intrusions  or  injections,  as  sills,  dikes 
or  bosses  cutting  the  metamorphosed  sedimentary  members  of 
the  formation.  Except  in  rare  instances  they  are  not  even  of 
sufficient  constancy  or  prominence  or  areal  extent  or  individu- 
ality to  be  given  an  independent  designation.  The  most  notable 
ones  coming  within  such  limitations  are  the  "  Yonkers  gneiss," 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  great  granite  sill  that  can  now 
be  traced  along  the  axis  of  the  southern  ridges  for  a  distance 
of  15  miles;  the  "Storm  King  granite,"  which  has  a  large 
development  in  Storm  King  and  Crows  Nest  mountains  and 
in  the  Breakneck  ridge  along  the  northern  border  of  the  High- 
lands ;  and  the  "  Cortlandt  series  "  of  gabbro-diorite-granite  rocks 
forming  an  immense  boss  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river 
between  Peekskill  and  the  Croton  valley.  Even  these,  except 
the  "  Cortlandt  series  "  are  but  large,  intruded  masses  wholly 
within  the  gneiss  formation.  At  the  extreme  southeast  the 
"  Harrison  diorite  "  in  its  relations  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Cortlandt  series.  Both  cut  through  the  gneisses  into  higher 
formations. 

That  this  is  the  true  relation  between  the  igneous  and  sedi- 
mentary members  is  supported  by  the  numerous  eruptive  con- 
tacts and  inclusion  phenomena.  Of  these  no  more  convincing 
evidence  need  be  sought  than  the  occurrence  of  large  angular 
masses  of  the  banded  gneisses  and  related  sedimentary  beds 
of  various  types  wholly  included  within  the  granites  along  such 
marginal  belts  as  at  Constitution  island,  or  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  near  Fort  Montgomery,  or  at  the  fresh  workings 
of  the  Mohegan  quarries  a  few  miles  east  of  Peekskill.  At 
Constitution  island  only  the    mote   maLSslve    banded    gneisses 
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occur,  and  therefore  the  association  is  somewhat  obscure, 
although  the  relationship  can  be  seen  on  the  cliffs  facing  the 
main  channel  of  the  river.  Below  Fort  Montgomery,  on  the 
contrary,  great  angular  masses  20  to  50  feet  in  length,  com- 
monly of  the  quartzose  and  schist  types  and  even  the  inter- 
bedded  limestones  themselves  are  included  in  the  granite  in  the 
most  strikingly  clear-cut  way.  Nowhere  are  they  better  shown 
than  along  the  cuts  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at  that  place. 
At  the  Mohegan  quarries,  the  freshest  and  youngest  and  most 
massive  type  of  granite  of  the  Highland  region  breaks  through 
not  only  the  gneisses  but  also  the  uppermost  of  the  crystalline 
formations  of  the  district.  In  the  quarry  and  the  adjacent  hill- 
side, large  inclusions  of  gneisses,  quartzites  and  schists  occur 
in  even  more  complex  development  than  in  the  other  cases 
mentioned.  Occasionally  fragments  of  the  later  formations  lie 
in  proximity  to  those  of  the  gneisses,  all  completely  surrounded 
by  true  granite  matrix. 

With  the  sheetlike  intrusions  and  smaller  injections  there  is 
much  less  disturbance  of  this  sort,  and  the  eruptive  nature  of 
the  contacts  is  chiefly  evident  in  lenslike  enlargements  or  dike- 
like development.  On  a  large  scale  this  is  best  developed  with 
the  "  Yonkers  gneiss,"  noted  before,  in  the  ridge  extending  from 
Mount  Vernon  through  Scarsdale  and  White  Plains.  Similar 
relations  on  a  large  scale  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  broad 
gneiss  belt  nearest  the  Hudson  river  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  to 
the  Croton  valley.  Rut  in  this  case  the  intrusive  is  less  easily 
distinguished  from  the  inclosing  series;  it  is  itself  gneissoid, 
and  is  more  irregular  in  areal  development,  small  intrusions  of 
similar  type  are  exceedingly  numerous,  too  numerous  and  too 
limited  in  extent  to  be  mapped  or  indicated  separately.  The 
lower  limit  is  represented  by  the  small  pegmatite  injections  of 
a  few  feet  or  rods  in  length,  lenslikc  bunches  and  stringers, 
sometimes  making  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  formation, 
in  some  places  surely  connected  with  larger  igneous  masses, 
while  in  others  they  may  have  no  true  igneous  origin.  All 
are  essentially  but  parts  of  the  great  basal  gneiss,  and  the 
line  separating  those  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  mapped  as 
distinct  members  from  those  neglected  or  merged  in  the  general 
color  is  wholly  an  arbitrary  one. 
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Members  of  the  basal  gneiss 

Systematic  work  from  New  York  city  to  the  northern  borders 
of  the  Highlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river,  especially 
in  the  Tarrytown  and  West  Point  quadrangles,  reveals  no  evi- 
dence of  any  fundamental  break  or  change  in  the  gneiss  forma- 
tion. "  The  Fordham  gneiss  "  of  the  Harlem  quadran^e  as  in- 
dicated in  the  New  York  City  Folio  83,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  is  not  different  in  position  or  significance  or  general 
character  from  the  same  gneiss  series  of  the  Tarrytown  quad- 
rangle, with  which  it  is  continuous;  and  the  writer  sees  no 
essential  point  of  difference  between  these  and  the  basal  gneisses 
of  the  West  Point  quadrangle,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  only  a  belt  of  later  limestones  and  schists  occupying  the 
synclinal  fold  of  the  lower  Croton  valley.  The  same  banded 
types  and  granitic  facies,  as  well  as  the  same  relations  to  over- 
lying formations,  prevail  throughout.  But  in  the  northern 
Highlands  it  appears  that  interbedded  limestones  and  quartzites 
and  schistose  graphitic  beds  are  common,  whereas  in  the  south- 
ern localities  the  limestones  at  least  are  not  so  frequently  seen. 
Yet  traces  of  such  limestone  beds  are  found  as  far  south  as 
the  vicinity  of  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir  in  the  Harlem  quad- 
rangle. Whether  they  really  do  occur  more  frequently  can  not 
be  determined  because  of  the  Relative  abundance  of  the  over- 
lying formations",  which  may  normally  cover  the  portions  that 
contain  these  types.  The  whole  area  in  the  north,  being  eroded 
down  to  the  gneiss  floor,  gives  much  better  opportunity  to 
discover  the  smaller  and  less  resistant  members.  They  are 
noted  at  several  points  and  described  by  W.  W.  Mather  in  his 
Geology  of  the  First  District  published  in  1843.  The  best  develop- 
ment of  these  interbedded  limestones  is  along  the  Hudson  river 
near  Fort  Montgomery  and  Highland  Station,  and  near  Gar- 
rison at  Arden  Point,  and  at  McKeel's  Corners  northeast  of 
Cold  Spring.  They  have  all  been  noted  and  mapped  before, 
but  have  not  been  interpreted  in  this  way. 

No  subdivision  of  the  gneiss  formation  at  present  seems 
possible.  There  is  no  natural  stratigraphic  break.  Because  of 
the  abundance  and  regularity  of  the  igneous  injections  and  the 
close  folding  and  frequent  faulting,  it  is  not  even  clear  as  to 
the  order  of  superposition  of  the  constituent  members.  At  a 
few  places,  in  what  seems  to  be  an  upper  member,  because 
of  its  connection  with  over\y\ng  \otrcv^\AOx\%,  \Jcv^  Wxvdfcd  bla.ck. 
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and  white  gneiss  most  characteristic  of  the  series  passes  gradu- 
ally and  nornially  into  a  mica  quartz  schist,  and  this  in  turn, 
into  a  few  feet  of  rather  pure  quartzite.  The  best  localities 
are  at  Sparta,  a  mile  below  Ossining;  on  the  Putnam  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a  mile  south  of  Eastview; 
in  the  small  creek  just  south  of  Crugers  Station;  and  on  the 
Harlem  division  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  about  a 
mile  north  of  Chappaqua.  At  every  one  of  these  points,  where 
the  relation  can  be  clearly  made  out,  the  quartzite  is  conformable 
to  the  banded  gneiss.  The  outcrop  at  Sparta  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  one,  but  here  it  is  repeated  by  folding  and  crumpling 
to  such  extent  as  to  make  an  estimate  of  thickness  very  unreli- 
able. It  may  be  more  than  100  feet  thick  there,  but  it  does 
not  reach  that  amount  at  any  other  point.  This  is  the  "  Lowerre 
quartzite "  named  after  the  locality  from  which  it  was  first 
described. 

At  each  of  these  places,  a  coarsely  crystalline  limestone  or 
dolomite,  equivalent  to  the  "  Inwood  limestone  "  of  Manhattan 
island,  lies  next  above,  but  not  in  sufficiently  close  proximity 
or  sufficiently  simple  relationship  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  perfectly  conformable.  Some  other  considerations  [see 
a  later  paragraph]  indicate  that  this  limestone  may  not  be 
strictly  conformable,  although  it  partakes  of  practically  all  of 
the  dynamic  modifications  that  have  affected  the  region.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  may  be  conformable  at  one  group  of  localities, 
as  is  stated  in  United  States  Geological  Survey  Folio  83,  and 
not  exhibit  the  same  relation  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
indicating  overlap  conditions.  Such  apparent  conformity  is 
most  prominent  in  the  old  quarry  at  Hastings  on  the  northern 
border  of  the   Harlem    quadrangle. 

The  Lowerre  quartzite,  therefore,  because  of  its  gradational 
relation  with  the  banded  gneisses  is,  in  all  essential  features, 
only  an  upper  quartzitic  facies  of  the  basal  or  Fordham  gneiss 
formation.  In  comparison  with  the  great  formations  of  the  area 
it  can  scarcely  claim  a  separate  classification,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinguishable bed.  the  uppermost  member,  although  not  separate 
in  anv  fundamental  sense. 

m 

It  would  seem  consistent  with  the  characters  known  for  the 
uppermost  members  and  the  succeeding  formation  (Inwood)  to 
consider  the  interheddcd  limestones  and  quartzites  and  graphitic 
schists,  as  seen  along  the  Hudson  river  from  Fort  Montgomery 
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to  Garrison  and  in  the  creek  valley  from  Cold  Spring  to  and 
beyond  McKeel  Corners,  as  probably  also  belonging  to  the 
upper  members  of  the  gneiss  formation.  In  this  case  the  valley 
just  referred  to  would  represent  an  eroded  syncline  and  the 
larger  granite  intrusions  of  the  mountain  ridges  on  both  the 
northwest  and  southeast  sides  would  represent  eroded  anticlines 
with  granitic  cores.  Although  this  is  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion no  further  support  to  it  is  at  hand,  and  no  subdivision  of 
the  gneiss  is  yet  feasible. 

Overlying  formations^ 

The  formations  that  come  in  contact  with  the  normal  varieties 
of  basal  gneiss  series  are  of  six  apparently  separate  types.  Two 
are  quartzites,  two  are  limestones,  and  two  are  schistose  to 
slaty  in  general  character.  The  two  quartzites  have  definite 
sedimentary  contacts  with  the  gneiss,  though  not  alike.  All 
of  the  others  when  in  contact  have  been  forced  into  that  relation 
by  faulting.  Of  the  quartzites  one  is  a  rather  inconstant  bed 
varying  from  o  to  perhaps  over  100  feet  in  thickness,  rarely 
outcropping  and  in  essential  relation  closely  connected  with  the 
basal  gneiss.  This  is  the  rock  described  as  the  "  Lowerre 
quartzite "  on  a  preceding  page.  The  other  is  a  very  pure 
quartzite,  of  a  thickness  from  300  to  600  feet,  and  always  with 
unconformable  or  faulted  contact  with  the  gneiss.  It  is  not 
believed  by  the  writer  that  these  two  formations  can  be  equiva- 
lent. If  this  be  granted,  the  other  four  formations  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  so  that  each  has  a  definite  and  constant 
relation  to  one  of  these  quartzites,  and  this  together  with  allow- 
ance for  certain  structural  features,  to  be  described  later,  makes 
many  of  the  seemingly  abnormal  occurrences  of  rock  type  in 
the  region  intelligible.    These  six  formations  are: 

5  A  phyllite  or  slate  (very  thick  '^Hudson  River") 

i*It  is  recognized  by  the  writer  that  this  is  a  question  of  great  complexityTand  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  and  interpretation.  There  is  no  attempt  in  this  paper  or  at  the  present 
time  to  review  these  opinions  or  discuss  their  merits.  Likewise  it  is  appreciated  that  the 
general  question  of  grouping  of  these  overlying  formations  affects  adjacent  districts,  with  some 
of  which  the  writer  is  not  familiar. 

The  reason  for  discussing  local  conditions  affecting  this  problem  at  this  time  is  the  more 
clearly  to  present  the  meaning  and  influence  of  certam  large  structures  that  are  not  believed 
to  have  been  given  enough  prominence  and  to  indicate  more  fully  the  true  position  of  the  basal 
gneisses.  There  is  no  intention  to  attempt^  a  broad  application  of  this  grouping;  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  worth  while  to  present  the  evidence  in  its  favor  as  it  appears  in  the  partictilar 
district  under  discussion. 

To  W.  W.  Mather  (i)  and  the  late  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  (a)  and  Dr  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  (t)  belongs 
the  chief  credit  for  the  descriptions,  summaries  and  interpretations  that  have  been  published. 

I  Mather,  W.  W.      Geology  of  New  York:  Report  on  First  District.     1843. 

a  Dana,  J.  D.      Limestone  Belts  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.    Am.  Tour.  Sci.  XX,  1880. 

3  Merrill,  P.  J.  H.  Geology  of  the  Crysta\\\n«"RocVs  ol  ^u\.\veas.\«TO.\S««  XotV..  ^otb.  N,  Y. 
State  Mus.  Rep't  1896.    Appendix  A. 
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4  A  fine  grained  blue  and  white  banded  limestone  (looo  feet 
Wappinger) 

3  A  fine  grained  quartzite  (300  to  600  feet,  Poughquag) 

2  A  coarsely  crystalline  mica  schist,  pegmatitic  (very  thick 
Manhattan) 

I  A  coarsely  crystalline  limestone,  tremolitic,  micaceous,  peg- 
matitic (200  to  800  feet,  Inwood) 

o  A  thin  schistose  quartzite  essentially  part  of  the  gneiss  (l 
to  100  feet,  Lowerre) 

Numbers  i  and  2  forming  a  group,  are  strictly  conformable 
to  each  other,  and  so  are  nos.  3,  4  and  5.  The  two  groups 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  are  not  at  any  place  in  direct 
contact  with  each  other  although  such  relationship  may  obtain 
beneath  the  water  level  at  the  mouth  of  Peekskill  creek. 

This  locality  including  Peekskill  Creek  valley  and  Sprout 
Brook  valley  are  believed  to  exhibit  features  of  the  greatest 
significance.  From  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  about  a 
mile  northwest  of  Peekskill,  the  two  valleys  diverge  toward 
the  northeast.  The  lower  3  or  4  miles  of  each  valley  carries 
the  formations  that  are  considered  by  the  writer  typical  of  the 
two  groups  whose  relationships  arc  so  obscure.  Along  the 
ridge  between  the  two  valleys  passes  a  great  fault  which  has 
allowed  the  block  on  the  southeast  of  this  line,  i.  e.  the  Peeks- 
kill  Creek  valley  and  adjacent  territory,  to  drop  much  lower 
than  the  northwestern  side  on  which  Sprout  brook  is  located. 
[See  discussion  of  structural  features]  Therefore,  in  these  two 
adjacent  valleys,  formations  of  very  different  type  occur  so  near 
together  that  their  differences  must  be  considered  fundamental. 
In  Peekskill  Creek  valley  the  typical  3.  4,  5  group  occurs — 500 
feet  of  quartzite,  probably  1000  feet  of  limestone,  and  a  great 
thickness  of  pliyllite.  This  is,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  the 
Poughquag  quartzite-Wappinger  limestone-Hudson  River  slate 
group.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  even  on  this  southern 
margin  of  the  Highlands  these  formations  have  not  lost  any 
of  their  usual  characteristics  so  well  exhibited  north  of  the 
Highlands.  The  contacts  here  are  fault  planes.  The  whole 
group  is  gradually  cut  out  in  passing  northeastward,  the  higher 
beds  disappearing  first  and  the  quartzite  being  traceable  for 
at  least  10  miles  along  this  valley. 

In  Sprout  Brook  valley,  only  a  mile  across  the  ridge,  lime- 
stone alone  occurs.     Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  limestone 
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of  Peekskfll  creek  this  affords  a  striking  contrast.  It  is  coarsely 
cry^taUine^'wlier'eas  the  other -IS  fine;  it  is  very  impure  with 
siticates  and  pegmatites,  and  has  occasional  dike  intrusions  and 
strong  epidotic  development  whereas  the  other  has  none ;  there 
is  no  quartzite  on  either  margin  of  this  Sprout  Brook  limestone 
and  none  beneath  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  following  up  the  brook 
to  the  point  where  the  limestone  disappears,  whereas  the  other 
has  at  least  500  feet  of  quartzite  conformably  beneath.  For 
more  than  a  mile  this  crystalline  limestone  occupies  the 
valley  for  a  width  of  at  least  %  mile.  It  is  well  developed 
for  a  distance  of  over  6  miles.  It  must  be  several  hundred 
feet  thick  at  the  lowest  estimate.  Farther  up  the  valley,  where 
the  limestone  disappears,  only  gneisses  of  typical  Highlands 
types  remain.  It  is  clear  that  the  limestones  of  these  two 
adjacent  valleys  can  not  be  the  same.  The  Sprout  Brook  repre- 
sentative is  much  the  older.  It  can  not  by  any  interpretation 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Wappinger.  But  the  question  still 
remains  as  to  its  relationship  to  other  known  limestones.  Sev- 
eral small  interbedded  limestones  occur  in  the  gneisses  at  points 
between  this  locality  and  the  Hudson  river  at  Garrison.  Could 
this  Sprout  Brook  limestone  be  an  unusually  large  one  of  them? 
Its  great  thickness,  the  breadth  of  valley  that  it  fills  for  several 
miles,  its  final  disappearance  entirely  toward  the  northeast,  and 
its  nonappearance  anywhere  else  in  the  region  are  considered 
insuperable  objections  to  that  view.  On  the  other  hand  if  this 
valley  be  considered  a  simple  syncline  pitching  gently  south- 
westward  then  the  limestone  becomes  an  overlying  formation 
of  the  normal  Inwood  limestone  relationships  and  character. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  writer.  The  syncline  is  too 
closely  folded  and  too  shallow  to  have  preserved  any  of  the 
overlying  Manhattan  schist  which  it  is  believed  belongs  with 
it.  If  this  is  the  correct  identification  then  the  Inwood  lime- 
stone and  the  Manhattan  schist  are  lower  and  older  than  the 
Poughquag  quartzite,  and  therefore  can  not  be  correlated  with 
the  Wappinger  limestone  and  Hudson  River  slates  as  has  pre- 
viously been  done. 
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In  general  for  the  whole  Highlands  region  and  southward^ 
the  lower  group,  nos.  i  and  2,  Inwood  and  Manhattan,  never 
give  evidence  of  great  unconformity  with  the  gneiss.  The  for- 
mations are  contorted  in  an  exceedingly  complex  manner,  are 
always  thoroughly  recrystallized,  follow  the  general  foldings  of 
the  lower  gneiss  and  are  abundantly  injected  especially  by  the 
pegmatites  and  basaltic  or  diabasic  intrusions  and  rarely  by 
granites  in  similar  manner  to  the  gneiss.  But  the  group  is  not 
always  in  contact  with  the  same  members  of  the  gneiss  series. 
For  example,  only  a  few  of  the  many  outcrops  of  crystalline 
limestone  exhibit  a  contact  with  the  quartzite  referred  to  as 
the  Lowerre  and  w^hich  it  is  supposed  to  succeed.  The  contacts 
are  quite  as  likely  to  be  with  the  banded  gneiss  or  massive  gran- 
itic gneiss  or  even  granite  and  schist.  Of  course,  'much  of  this 
may  be  due  to  flowage  in  connection  with  the  close  folding  and 
metamorphism  to  which  the  whole  series  has  been  subjected. 
But  this  common  observation  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
gneiss  is  much  more  complexly  injected  w^ith  igneous  types  and 
contains  an  amount  of  such  matter  greatly  exceeding  that  found 
in  the  overlying  group  and  also  types  not  found  in  them  at  all,, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  a  perfect  conformity 
with  the  basal  gneiss.  It  probably  represents  an  overlap  type 
of  sedimentarv  contact. 

Number  3,  and  therefore  the  whole  group  3,  4,  5,  is  ahvays 
clearly  unconformable  on  the  gneiss  where  its  true  relation  can 
be  determined.  It  lies  on  the  upturned  and  eroded  edges  of 
the  folds  of  the  basal  gneisses.  No  part  of  this  series  is  intruded 
or  cut  by  igneous  masses  or  injected  with  pegmatites  or  in- 
any  way  complicated  by  the  igneous  associations  so  character- 
istic of  the  older  formations,  except  by  the  Cortlandt  series. 
That  igneous  mass,  however,  has  such  a  distinct  isolation  from 
the  other  igneous  types  that  it  may  readily  be  dealt  with  as- 
an  exception. 

This  upper  group  is  sometimes  not  disturbed,  as  for  example 
along  some  parts  of  the  northern  border  of  the  Highlands,  south 
of  Johnsville  village  and  Shenandoah,  where  the  unconformity 
is  beautifully  shown  and  where  it  may  be  seen  to  have  takenr 
no  part  whatever  in  the  metamorphic  foldings  of  the  gneiss. 
This  upper  group  as  developed  along  the  northern  margin  just 
descril)C(l  is  known  to  l)e  of  Cambro-Siluric  age.  Fossils  are 
not  plentiful  but  have  been  found  at  several  localities;  Cambric 
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types  in  the  qiiartzite,  both  Cambric  and  Lower  Siluric  in  the 
limestones  and  Lower  Sihiric  in  the  slates.  The  quartzite  is  the 
true  **  Poughquag/' 

In  Peekskill  Creek  valley  and  along  the  south  margin  of  the 
Highlands,  southwest  of  Tonij)kins  Cove,  the  same  relations  pre- 
vail in  every  respect  except  that  there  is  later  faulting  and  close  fold- 
ing in  this  belt.  The  group,  however,  is  not  crumpled  and 
contorted  into  the  complexities  prevalent  in  the  lower  forma- 
tions. Onlv  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  Cortlandt 
intrusion  does  it  become  at  all  complex  in  structure  or  petro- 
graphic  character. 

For  these  reasons,  together  with  the  support  given  by  the 
fault  structure  next  to  be  described,  but  stripped  of  most  of 
the  details  of  local  observational  descriptions,  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  there  are  two  <listinct  groups  of  formations  above 
the  basal  gneisses  in  the  Highlands  region.  The  older  and  more 
complex,  wholly  crystalline,  at  the  base  a  limestone  (Inwood) 
followed  by  a  schist  (Manhattan)  both  of  Precambric  age, 
occupies  together  with  the  gneisses  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Highlan<ls  and  the  southward  extension  to  New  York  city.  The 
younger,  a  Cambro-Siluric  series  with  a  thick  quartzite  always 
at  the  base  (Poughquag)  followed  by  a  limestone  (Wappinger) 
and  completed  by  a  slate  (Hudson  River)  forms  a  continuous 
border  along  the  north  of  the  ]iighlan<ls  and  occurs  in  only 
an  occasional  fault  valley  along  the  southern  border,  notably 
Peekskill  Creek  valley,  its  extension  southward,  and  a  few  adja- 
cent  localities. 

Structural  features  of  the  region 

Folding  is  evident  everywhere.  The  gneisses  almost  always 
stand  at  very  steep  angles,  vertical  or  nearly  s<^.  and  sometimes 
are  overturned,  all  evidently  the  eroded  edges  of  large  folds. 
Where  proximity  to  or  contact  with  overlying  formations  aids 
in  forming  a  concei)lion  of  the  correct  superposition,  it  appears 
that  the  overturning  is  chiefly  toward  the  northwest. 

The  general  strike  'of  all  the  major  folds  is  northeast  and 
southwest.  lUit  in  the  vicinity  <»f  the  C'ortlandt  igneous  mass 
the  strike  is  nearly  east  and  west.  Presides  there  are  occasional 
cross-fnldings  on  large  enough  scale  to  radically  change  the 
strike  for  consi<lerable  distances.  Minor  crumplings  in<licale 
a  common  tendency  of  this  sort.    A  general  cross-f< doling  effect 
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as  one  follows  the  beds  northeastward  along  the  strike  is  an 
occasional  offset  of  the  whole  ridge  to  the  northwest.  This  pro- 
duces embayments  in  the  gneiss  ridges  occupied  by  later  forma- 
tions, such  as  those  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  principal 
southern  ridge  at  Eastvicw  and  Pleasantville :  or  it  produces  pitching 
anticlines  appearing  in  the  areal  geolog}^  as  lenselike  outcrops  of 
gneiss,  such  as  that  east  of  Sherman  Park  or  those  between 
Ossining  and  the  Croton  valley;  or  it  changes  the  courses  of 
streams,  as  at  the  great  bend  in  the  Hudson  river  from  lona 
island  to  Roye  hook. 

Faults  are  probably  as  numerous  and  complex  as  the  folds, 
but  much  more  difficult  to  detect.  Estimates  of  the  extent  of 
displacement  are  valueless  except  where  upper  formations  are 
involved  in  the  movements.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  greater 
faults  follow  the  general  strikes  of  the  folds.  Some  of  the 
fault  zones  are  so  nicely  healed  by  recrystallization  that  they 
are  not  at  all  apparent  by  the  commoner  criteria,  and  often 
these  zones  are  not  lines  of  present  weakness.  But  where  a 
limestone  formation  500  to  800  feet  thick  is  sheared  down  to 
less  than  100,  or  entirely  out,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  essential  fault  nature  of  the  displacement. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  older  movements.  Where  the  two 
walls  are  not  so  unlike,  most  of  them  no  doubt  escape  observa- 
tion. They  occur  not  only  in  the  valleys  but  across  the  higher 
ridges  as  well.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  cross  faulting 
of  this  early  period  also  but  for  this  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear. 

A  later  set  of  faults  is  more  easily  followed.  They  also  are 
chieflv  in  line  with  the  northeast  and  southwest  structure,  with 
smaller  cross  faults,  but  they  have  developed  prominent  shat- 
tered zones,  slickensides  and  weaknesses  that  make  detection 
easier.  The  displacements  noted  in  the  cross  faults  of  this  set 
are  not  in  any  case  great  and  their  strike  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  east  and  west  in  the  clearest  cases. 

The  principal  northeast  and  southwest  faults  of  this  later  set, 
however,  occasionally  exhibit  a  great  throw.  Among  them  are 
two  that  will  serve  the  present  purpose  and  that  deserve  special 
attention  because  of  their  bearing  on  other  issues.  One  of  these, 
not  in  any  strict  sense  a  single  line,  but  rather  a  succession 
of  them,  follows  closely  the  northern  border  of  the  Highlands 
ranges,  each  separate  fault  line  striking  out  toward  the  north- 
east into  the  bounding  slates  and  its  place  taken  by  another 
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nearer  the  margin.  One  of  these  follows  closely  the  northern 
base  of  Storm  King  mountain  and  Breakneck  ridge.  Where  it 
is  best  exposed,  a  mile  southwest  of  Cornwall  Station,  the  walls 
show  a  fault  plane  dipping  steeply  to  the  southeast  with  the 
granites  of  Storm  King  overriding  the  Hudson  River  slates. 
This  overthrust,  therefore,  represents  a  displacement  of  prob- 
ably 2000  feet  and  perhaps  more.  The  overthrust  tendency  from 
the  southeast  is  apparent  at  many  other  places,  and  it  serves  to 
create  some  most  abnormal  relations  throughout  the  Cambro- 
Siluric  area  lying  to  the  north  where  overthrusts  of  great  com- 
plication are  the  rule*  such  as  that  at  New  Hamburg  or  at 
Cronomer  hill,  north  of  Newburgh.  =<«i 

The  other  notable  fault  of  even  greater  significance  occurs 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Highlands  proper  and  the  escarpment 
along  this  line  marks  a  physiographic  and  stratigraphic  boun- 
dary for  many  miles.  This  fault  line  follows  the  west  side  of 
Peekskill  creek  to  the  Hudst^n  river,  crosses  to  Tompkins  Cove, 
and  then  passes  to  the  south  west  ward  across  the  New  York 
State  boundary  into  New  Jersey.  It  sharply  limits  the  High- 
lands Precambric  and  its  displacement  established  an  escarpment 
against  which  the  Triassic  sediments  were  laid  down  and  which 
yet  marks  their  interior  limits.  TVesent  conditions  of  the  strata 
preserved  along  this  line  indicate  two  separate  movements:  first, 
block  faulting  and  tilting  by  which  the  south  wall  was  dropped 
probably  2000  feet  or  more,  carrying  down  into  the  trough  thus 
formed  all  the  overlying  Cambro-Siluric  formations  that  at  that 
time  covered  the  Highlands:  later  a  thrust  from  southeast  closely 
folding  the  sediments  entrapped  in  this  trough  and  in  places 
thrusting  the  gneisses  upon  them.  The  net  result  is  a  preser- 
vation of  representatives  of  the  later  group  of  formations  (Cam- 
bro-Siluric) along  this  fault  line.  This  is  especially  successful 
on  the  margin  of  the  down  faulted  block,  so  that,  in  Peekskill 
Creek  vallev  and  the  next  small  vallev  to  the  southeast,  and 
from  Tompkins  Cove  southwestward  for  some  distance,  these 
formations  mav  be  seen.  But  because  of  the  somewhat  similar 
succession  of  members  and  character,  and  because  of  the  over- 
sight of  this  profound  structural  break,  the  identification  of  the 
formations  of  this  district  has  been  confused  with  the  older 
growp.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  this  allowance  made  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  seemingly  abnormal  strata  in  the  southern 
Highlands  permits  reasonable  explanations  for  all  occurrences 
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and  is  a  considerable  support  for  the  theory  of  two  separate 
sedimentary  groups.  These  larger  faults  are  believed  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Man- 
hattan schist. 

If  there  be,  as  seems  reasonable,  a  north  and  south  fault 
in  the  Hudson  river  also  from  Peekskill  southward,  it  will  be 
noted  that  such  a  line  would  intersect  the  one  just  described 
in  the  Peekskill  area.  Most  suggestive  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
Cortlandt  igneous  intrusion  just  at  the  acute  angle  of  the 
depressed  block  thus  outlined.  On  every  margin  of  the  Cort- 
landt area  are  evidences  of  faulting,  fault  breccias,  shear  zones, 
clear-cut  faults,  great  inclusions,  and  abrupt  transitions.  That 
this  igneous  outbreak  is  genetically  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  excessive  w^eakness  at  this  point  by  the  block  and  thrust 
faulting  of  the  district  appears  to  give  an  explanation  of  its 
limited  areal  distribution  and  its  occurrence  at  a  time  not 
marked  by  igneous  activity  in  other  unrelated  areas. 

Age  of  the  basal  gneisses 

The  age  and  exact  correlation  of  this  lowest  formation  is 
unknown.  It  has  all  the  physical  character  of  the  "  Grenville 
series ''  of  the  Adirondacks  and  Canada  as  described  by  geol- 
ogists in  those  districts  and  as  seen  by  the  writer  at  a  few 
points  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  view  of  the  agreement  in  petro- 
graphic  character  and  general  stratigraphic  features  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  "  Grenville  series.''  It  is  surely  not  Archean, 
in  the  present  meaning  of  that  term  as  now  applied  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  relative  age  of  this  formation  is  more  clear.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  immediate  region  under  discussion.  It  is  wholly 
Precambric.  It  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  separated  from  the 
lowest  representatives  of  the  Cambric  shown  above  by  one 
overlap  unconformity  probably  of  no  very  great  time  break,  a 
group  of  sediments  (Inw^ood  limestone  and  Manhattan  schist) 
of  ereat  thickness,  and  an  unconformity  marked  by  mountain 
folding  and  erosion.  Therefore  it  is  immensely  older  than  the 
Cambric  and  its  stratigraphic  position  under  this  conception  of 
the  relations  between  the  overlying  formations  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows : 
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Tabulation  of  the  formations 


SKDIMENTARY   SERIES 


IGNEOUS  SERIES 


Lower  Siluric 


Cambric 


I^recambric 


Unconformity 
Hudson  River  slates 

Wappingcr  limestone 
Poughquag  (juartzite 

Unconformity 
Manhattan  schist 
In  wood  limestone 


Overlap  unconformity 

Grenville  series 

Lowerre  (juartzite.  Ford- 
ham  gneiss,  and  the 
various  basal  gneisses  of 
the  Highlands,  including 
interbedded  limestones, 
quartzitic  «'ind  graphitic 
schists 


Cortlandt  series 

Diorites 
G«ibbros 
Peekskill  granite 


Harrison  diorite 

Pegmatites 

Basaltic     and     diabasic     or 

dioritic  intrusions 
Granite  and  other  dikes 


Storm  King  granite 

Yonkers  gneiss  and  other 
granites,  diorites,  and  cor- 
responding gneisses 


Relative  age  of  the  igneous  intrusions 

All  igneous  rocks  of  this  area  are  younger  than  the  sedi- 
mentary members  of  the  basal  gneiss.  But  there  are  great 
differences  among  them.  Some  of  the  intruded  stringers  and 
sills  mav  date  back  to  the  earlv  hislorv  of  these  sediments 
since  they  partake  of  all  the  metamorphic  changes  that  char- 
acterize these  ancient  strata  including  recrystallization  and 
flowage.  Representatives  of  such  early  types  are  mostly  granite 
gneisses  and  are  everywhere  confined  to  the  basal  gneiss  for- 
mation. Many  of  them  are  verv  similar  to  the  coarser  meta- 
morphosed  sediments  and  lead  to  the  greatest  uncertainties  of 
interpretation.  Others,  such  as  the  pegmatite  streaks  and  some 
of  the  basic  intrusions  of  original  diabasic  character,  belong  to 
the  perioil  of  most  extensive  metamorphic  activity  and  penetrate 
also  the  next  overlying  limestone  (Inwood)  and  the  schist  (Man- 
hattan).    Rut  they  do  not  affect  anything  higher.     Therefore 
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they  are  of  later  age  than  the  gneiss  proper,  although  still  Pre- 
cambric  according  to  the  writer's  interpretation  of  the  series.  The 
Harrison  diorite  appears  to  belong  to  this  general  position  or 
perhaps  still  later.  Last  of  all  is  the  Cortlandt  series  of  gabbros 
and  diorites  cutting  every  formation  in  the  district  and  including^ 
fragments  of  them  so  that  this  last  must  be  Post-Lower  Siluric 
in  age. 
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Albite,  66. 
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Amphibole,  68-69. 
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parva,    see    Kensselaeria    (Amphi- 
genia) parva. 
Amphistrophia  continens,   see  Stro- 
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25-26. 
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flammiger.  196. 
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jumeaui,  196-97. 

Baker  Brook  point,  fossils,  219. 
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I   Bernard,  cited,  339. 
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245- 
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Binnewater  quartzite,  46. 
Biotite,  71. 
Blastoidocrinus  carchariaedens,   97- 

119,  134-46. 
BHnd  Cove  Point,  Me.,  fossils,  225. 
Blowhole  cliffs,  fossils,  164. 
Bossardville  limestone,  48. 
Brachiojx)ds,  237-90. 
Brassua  lake.  Me.,  fossils.  242,  284. 
Bray  man  shales,  47. 
Bronteus  barrandii  xfor.  majus,  167. 
Bucinum  arculatum,  188. 

'  Calcite,  58-65. 

Camarotoechia  litchfieldensis,  46. 
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to.  55- 
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Cephalo|x»ds,  175-78. 
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Ceratocephala  callicephala,  171. 
^       robinia,  171-72. 
\       Xub^ievAaXA ,  \  •;  \ « 
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Cesaro,  G.,  cited,  63. 
Chalmers,  R.,  cited,  8. 
Champlainic   and   Ontaric   division, 

37-38. 
Chapman    Plantation,    Me.,    fossils, 

167,  175,  178,  185,  186,  189,  190, 

191,  193,  200,  203,  204,  205,  208, 

209,  213,  214,  220,  221,  222,  224, 

225,  231,  232,  235,  243,  246,  255, 

257,  258.  259.  266,  275,  279,  287. 

Chateaugay  mines,  minerals  asso- 
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description,  55-56. 

Chaunograptus  gracilis,  290-91. 
novellus,  see  Dendrograptus  (Chau- 
nograptus) novellus. 

Chazy  limestone,   Pelmatozoa  from, 

97-152. 
Chiton  sagittalis,  195. 
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canadensis,  265. 
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nova-scoticus,  265. 
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sarcinulatus,  265. 
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Cladopora  rectilineata,  46. 
Clarke,  John  M.,  cited,   44,   45,   248, 

259,  260;  An  Interesting  Style  of 

SandfiiUed     Vein,     293-94;     Some 

New    Devonic    Fossils,     153-291; 

Eurypterus  Shales  of  the  Shawan- 

gunk  Mountains  in  Eastern   New 

York,  295-326. 
Clinton  faults,  6. 
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inceptum,  235,  236. 
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Conrad,  T.  A.,  cited,  30. 
Conularia  desiderata,  181. 
var.  tuzoi,  i8x. 

penouili,  i8o-8x. 
Copake,  faults,  6,  16-19. 
Coralline  limestone,  296. 
Corals,  290. 

Cordania  gasepiou,  172-73. 
Cornwall  shale,  41-42. 
Cortlandt  series,  364. 
Cross,  cited,  294. 
Cryptonella?  ellsi,  237. 
CucuUella    elliptica,     see    Nuculana 
(CucuUella)  elliptica. 

ovata,  232. 
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Cyrtodonta  beyrichi,  214-15. 
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dolbeli,  155-56.  159- 
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Ditichia  st»curis,  sec  Nuculana  (Diti- 

chia)  securis. 
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Dvvight,  \V.  B.,  cited,  40,  53. 

Eckel,  K.  C.  cite<l.  40.  43. 

Edmunds  Hill,  see  Chapman  Planta- 
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Emmolzoc  decora,  310. 

Emmons.  Ebenezer.  cited.  29,  33, -3 7. 

Eotomaria  hitchcocki,  190-91. 
?  rotula,  191-92. 
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Euphemus?  quebecensis,  193-94. 
Eur>'pterus,    304-5,    322;   segments, 
326. 
cestrotus,  307,  316. 
cicerops,  307,  320. 
fischeri,  307. 
I        maria,  305-6,  312-16. 
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I        gunk  mountains  in   eastern   New 
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'    Eurypteruslike  merostomes.  298. 
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!   Faults,  iX)stglacial,   of  eastern    New 
York,  5-28. 
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Grande  Cav^e,  fossils,  285. 
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273- 
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Devonic  Formations  of  the  Skun- 
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beecheri,  127. 
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omatus,  127-29,  152. 

High  Falls  shale,  46-48. 
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wakehami,  186-87. 

Holopella  obsoleta,  190. 

Horton,  cited,  39,  52. 
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Hud.son,  George  Henry.  On  some 
Pelmatozoa  from  the  Chazy  lime- 
stone of  New  York,  97-152. 
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Hudson  River  shale,  297,  368. 
Hughmilleria,  307-8;  segments.  326, 

shawangunk,  308,  318-20. 

socialis,  307,  308. 
var.  robusta,  307. 
Hyde  Park,  faults,  7. 
Hyolithus  oxys,  179-80. 

richardi,  179-81. 

Igneous  intrusions  of  Highlands,  rela- 
tive age,  377-7S. 
I   Indian  Cove,  P.  Q.,  fossils,  157,  270^ 
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293-94. 
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.   Iron  mines,  see  Chateaugay  mines; 
Townsend  iron  mine. 


Jewett,  E.,  cited,  33. 
Juniata  formation,  35. 

Kayser,  E.,  cited,  190,  219,  222,  245, 
247,  254,  257,  259,  260;  acknowl- 
edgments to,  256,  260. 
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Kiimmel,  H.  B.,  cited,  40,  42,  43,. 
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Lane,  A.  C,  cited,  41. 
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Leperditia  alta,  45. 
Lepidodendron  corrugatum  var.  ver- 
ticillatum,  335. 

gaspianum,  335. 

primaevum,  338. 
Leptaena  rhomboidalis,  44. 
Leptocoelia  flabellites,  43,  44. 
Leptodomus  canadensis,  225. 
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corrugatus,  224-25. 

prunus,  225. 
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Leptostrophia  blainvillii,  274,  289. 

explanata,  275. 

irene,  274. 

magnifica,  274,  275,  290. 
protype  par\'a,  274-75. 

ohskania,  263,  289. 

perplana,  273,  274.  275. 

tardifi,  273-74. 

tullia,  274. 
L.ichas  bellamicus,  170-71. 

(Gaspelichas)  forillonia,  167-70. 
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Lindstroem,  cited.  189. 
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perlata,  289. 

spatiosa,  289. 
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Lorraine  beds,  37,  38. 
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Luther,  D.  D..  fossil  tree  trunk  dis- 
covered by.  327. 
Lyon     Mountain,     Clinton     county, 

minerals,  55-97. 
Lyriocrinus?  beecheri,  127. 

Macrocheilus ?  sp.,  188. 

Macrochilus  hamiltoniae,  187. 

Macrodus?  bailey i,  234-35. 
matthewi,  234. 

Maine,  fossils,  162,  167,  175.  178,  185, 
186,  189,  190.  191,  193,  196,  200, 
202.  203,  204.  205,  208,  209,  213, 
214,  215,  219.  220,  221,  222,  224, 
225,  229,  230,  231,  232,  235,  242, 
243,  248,  254.  255,  257,  258,  259. 
263,  264,  266,  275.  279.  284,  285. 

Manhattan  .schist,  369. 

Manlius  limestone,  45. 

Mata^amon  lake,  fossils,  193,  208, 
219;  fossils  near.   162,   203. 

Mather,  William  W.,  cited,  5.  7,  8, 
ift.  7,7,,  40.  52.  366,  7,t>S. 

Matthew,  G.  F..  cited.  7. 

Medina  sandstone,  36,  37. 

Megalanteris  ovalis.  248.  249,  250. 
thunii,  250-51. 


Megambonia  crenistriata,  216. 

denysia,  216. 

ovata,  216. 
Merista  laevis,  251. 
Meristella  arcuata.  251,  252. 

champlaini,  251-53. 

laevis,  251.  252. 

lata,  251,  252. 

subquadrata.  251,  252. 

vascularia.  251.  252. 
Merrick,  cited,  6-7. 
Merrill,  F.  J.  H.,  cited,  368. 
Minerals  from  Lyon  Mountain,  Clin- 
ton county.  55-97. 
Miser>'  stream,  Me.,  fossils,  196,  24a, 

243,  264. 
Modiella  modiola,  221. 

pygmaea,  221. 
Modiomoq>ha  elevata,  219. 

impar,  217-18. 

odiata,  218-IQ. 

pro  tea,  220-21. 

siegenensis,  219. 

vulcanalis,  219-20. 
Molybdenite,  56. 
Monroe  shales.  41. 
Monson,  Mass.,  faults.  7. 
Moose   River,  fossils,   196,  248,  264,    ' 

284. 
Moosehead    lake,    fossils,    196,    20a, 

215,  219,  224,  228,  229,  230,  235, 

248,  254,  262,  263,  284. 
Morris,  cited,  260. 
Moses,  A.  J.,  cited,  56. 
Mt  St  John,  Quebec,  probable  fault 

on.  24. 
Murchison,  cited,  190,  226,  23a. 
Murchisonia  angulata,  190. 

cingulata,  190. 

egregia.  190. 

hebe,  190. 

losseni,  190. 
Myalina  pterinaeoides,  2x3-14. 

solida,  210. 
Mytilarca  dalhousie,  216-17. 

ovata,  216. 

solida,  2x6. 
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Hew  Brunswick,  fossils,  167,  187,  188, 

189,  190,  199,  206,  207,  208,  210, 

211,  212,  217,  218,  226,  227,  228, 

232,  233.  234,  235,  236,  240,  262, 

263,  272.  283. 
New  England,  postglacial  faults  in, 

2S-26. 
New   Hampshire,   postglacial  faults, 

26. 
New  Scotland  limestone,  44. 
New    York,    northern,    evidences   of 

dislocation,  23-24. 
Newfoundland  grit,  43. 
Newland,  I).  H..  mentioned,  55. 
Niles,  mentioned,  7. 
Nucula  krachtae,  232. 
Nuculana  (Cucullella)  elliptica,   233. 

securiformis,  233. 

(Ditichia)  securis,  233. 
Nuculites  branneri,  232. 

folles,  see  Palaeoneilo   (Nuculites) 
folles. 

Oneida  conglomerate.  50;  synonyms, 

32:  stratigraphic  relations,  29-38. 
Ontaric    and    Champlainic    division, 

OrMculoidea  montis,  287-88. 
Oriskany  formation.  42-44. 
Orthis  aurelia.  277. 

circularis.  286. 

niui.  postuma,  286. 

dubia.  282. 

glypta,  278. 

hybrida,  283. 

interstriatus.     5a'     Stropheodonta 
(Orthis)  interstriatus. 

lepidus,  286. 

livia.  280. 

loveni,  278. 

c»blata.  2 So. 

jn'ctinclla.  277. 

subcarinata.  28C. 

tc'ctiformis,  286,  287. 
Orthoccras  norumbegae,  177-78. 
Orthonota  solcnoides,  220. 
Orthonychia     belli,     see     Platyceras 

(Orthonychia)  belli. 
Orthostrojthia  canadensis,  285. 


Orthothetes  deformis,  280. 

(Schuchertella)         woolworthanu& 

ntut.  gaspensis,  279-80. 
Oswego  sandstone,  37,  38. 

Pachyocrinus  crassibasalis,  120-21. 
Palaeoneilo  circulus,  231. 
(Nuculites)  folles,  232. 

mainensis,  230-31. 

maureri,  231. 

orbignyi,  231,  232. 
Palaeosolen  simplex,  235. 
Parablastoidea,  1 1 9-3 1 . 
Pavlow,  cited,  294. 
Pelecypods,  195-237- 
Pelmatozoa   from   the   Chazy    lime- 
stone of  New  York,  97-152. 
Peninsula,  P.  Q.,  fossils,  181. 
Perc^,  fossils,  239. 
Percd  rock.  P.  Q.,  fossils.   158,   164, 

166.  172,  173,  181,  182,  183,  192, 

197,  216,  250,  251,  274,  288,  290. 
Phacopidella  nylanderi,  see  Phacops 

(Phacopidella)  nylanderi. 
Phacops  anceps,  166. 

bombifrons,  165,  166. 

brasiliensis,  166. 

correlator,  166. 

cristata  far.  pipa,  166. 

cristatus,  166. 

downingiae,  166. 

logani,  166. 

var.  gaspensis,  160,  165-66. 

(Phacopidella)  nylanderi,  166-67. 

rana,  166. 

weaveri?,  162. 
Phragmostoma  diopetes,  192-93. 

natator,  193. 
Phyllocarida,  309-10,  322.  326. 
Pittsford  shales,  fauna,  297. 
Platyceras  (Orthonychia)  belli.  184. 

conulus,  160. 

dumosum,  183. 

echinatum,  1*83. 

fornicatum,  183. 

gaspense,  182. 

guesnini.  183. 

hebcs,  185. 

kahlebergensis,  185. 

W\><>\i\,\\\\^T^ .  181-82. 
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Platyccras — (continued.) 

lejeunii,  184. 

multispinosum,  183. 

nodosum,  183. 

paxillifer.  183-83. 

subnodosum,  183. 

thetis,  182. 
Plectonotus?  gaspensis,  sec  Bcllcro- 

phon  (Ileclonotus?)  gaspensis. 
Pleurodictyum  lenticularc,  290. 

var.  laurentinum,  290. 
Pleurotomaria  kleini,  191. 
Port   Daniel   bay,   sand-filled  veins, 

293. 
Port  Ewcn  limestones,  44. 

Postglacial    faults    of    eastern    New 

York.  5-28. 
Potoni^.  cited,  339. 
Poughcjuag  (juartzite,  369. 
Poxino  Island  shale,  48. 
Presque  Isle  Creek,  fossils,  i8(),  190, 
191,  205,  208,  213,  214,  221,  231, 
232.  235,  244,  246.  255,  257,  258. 
Probolaeum  ?  canadense.  194-95. 
Probolium    biardi.    sec    Dalnianites 
(Probolium)  biardi. 
esnoufi.    sec    Dalnianites    (Trobo- 

liuni)  esnoufi. 
nasutus.    sec    Dalnianites    (Probo- 
lium) nasutus. 
Prosocoelus  ellipticus,  224. 
orbicularis.  224. 

I)es-an.seris  var.  occidentalis,  223- 
24. 
Prosser,  mentioned.  41. 
Prott)lepid(>dendreae,  340. 
Prott)lepidn<li'ndron  scharianum,  339, 

340. 
Pterinea  brisa.  208-9. 

•ear.  vexillum.  209-10. 
chapman i,  203. 
Ci>stata.  200. 
echnundi.  203-4.  ^  '  '• 

subrecta.  204. 
if.  fasciculata,  204-5.  •^7- 
"ear.  nocidcntah*;.  205-6. 
flabrlhim.  4  ^ 
follmanni.  203.  2  13. 
frt)nsacia.  ser  Actinoptvria  (Pteri- 
nea) Irnnsacia. 
(PtiTunitvllu?)  incurvata.  210-11. 


■    Pterinea — (cofUinued.) 
I        intercosta,  206-7. 

intercostata,  210. 
I        laevis,  203. 

mainensis,  201-2. 
'       moneris,  202-3. 

mytiloides,  208. 

radialis,  203,  207-8. 
Pterinopecten  aroostooki.  199-200. 

deny  si,  199. 

proteus,  196.  198,  199. 

wulfi.  199. 
Pteronitella  hirundo,  211-12. 

incurvata.   sec   Pterinea   (Pteroni- 
tella ?)  incurvata. 

passer,  212. 

peninsulae.  212-13. 
PteroiKxis,  179-81. 
Pterygotus,  ^^22. 

otisius.  308,  322. 
Pumpkin     Hollow,     fractures    near, 

19-20. 
Putnam,  cited,  54. 
Pyrite,  56. 
pyroxene,  ()6-68. 


Raymond,  Percy  K..  mentioned.  g7. 
Reed,  cited.  2OO1  206. 
Rensselaer,  faults.  14. 
Rensselaer  grit.  5  r . 
Rensst'lacria    aeijuiradiala,    24-' 

atlantica.  242.  243  47. 

callida.  241   42. 

(/.  cra.ssicosta.  241.  243,  245 

diania.  242-43. 

mainensis,  243. 
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Rensselaeria — (continued.) 

ovoides,  238.  244,  246,  247. 
var.  gaspensis,  23S-39. 

(Amphigenia)  parva,  247. 

portlandica,  246. 

stewarti,  239-40,  241,  242,  246. 

strigiceps,  241,  245,  247. 

suessana,  245. 
Khipidomella  hybridoides,  282-83. 

lehuquetiana,  281-82. 

logani,  280-81. 

musculosa  var.  Solaris,  284. 

numus,  283. 

(Orthis)  oblata,  283. 

penelope.  284-85. 
Rhodocrinus    asperatus.     121,     122, 

148. 
Rhynchonella  capax,  38. 
Richmond  beds,  38. 
Ries,  H.,  cited,  40,  43. 
Rondout  formation,  45-46. 
Rose,  G.,  cited,  66. 
Rosen  dale  cement,  47. 
Rosier,  Cape,  fossils,   155,  176,   195, 

201,  272,  285. 
Ruedemann,     Rudolph,     cited,     15; 

mentioned,  297. 

St  John,  New  Brunswick,  faults,  7. 
Salina  age  of  Shawangunk  deposits, 

302. 
Sandbcrger,  cited,  229,  233. 
Sand-filled  vein,  interesting  style  of, 

293-94. 

Sarle,  C.  J.,  cited.  297,  307;  investi- 
gations, 301. 

Schizophoria  amii,  284-85. 

Schmidt,  Fr..  cited,  309. 

Schuchert,  cited.  35,  38,  43,  50,  52, 
268,  295. 

Schuchertella  woolworthanus,  sec  Or- 
thothetes  (Schuchertella)  wool- 
worthanus. 

Scupin,  cited,  254,  260,  261. 

Sharpe,  cited,  260. 

Shawangunk  conglomerate,  36,   48- 

Shawangunk    grit.    34,     296-98. 
Shawangunk  mountains,  Eur\'pterus 
shales,  295-326. 


Shawangunk    series,    section    of,    in 

ascending  order,  299-300. 
Shiphead,  P.  Q.,  fossils,  156,  280. 
Sigillaria  vanuxemi,  339. 
Siluric,  Upper,  contact,  37-38. 
Singhofen,  cited,  223. 
Skunnemunk  mountain  region,  Up- 
per   Siluric    and    Lower    Devonic 

formations,  39-54. 
Solen  simplex,  235. 
South  Troy,  faults,  8-12. 
Sphenotus  ellsi,  226-27. 
Spirifer  antarcticus,  260,  261. 

arduennensis,  256,  257. 

aroostookensis,  258-59. 

arrectus,  260,  261. 

capensis,  261. 

carinatus,  253,  254. 

chuquisaca,  260,  261. 

concinnus,  255,  256. 

cymindis,  255-57. 
var,  sparsa,  257-58. 

decheni,  257,  260. 

fallax,  260. 

hercyniae,  260. 

var.  primaeviformis,  260. 

hystericus,  254. 

laevis,  253. 

lateincisus,  257. 

macropleura,  259. 

macropleuroides,  259. 

mesastrialis,  258. 

murchisoni,  260,  261,  262. 

nerei,  257. 

orbignyi.  260,  261. 

perimele,  253-54. 

plica tellus,  259. 

plicatus,  262. 

primaevus,  260. 

var.  atlanticus,  260-62. 

radiatus,  253. 

subcuspidatus  lateincisus,  254-55, 
256. 

togatus.  259. 
subsinuata,  259. 
Springer,  cited,  121. 
Steininger,  cited.  260. 
Stevenson,  cited,  35,  37. 
Stilbite.  71. 
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Strabops  thacheri,  304. 
Streptorhynchus  umbraculum,  278. 
Stropheodonta  sp.J,  44. 
arata,  276. 
crehristriata,  273. 

protype  simplex,  272-73. 
galea ta,  273. 
hunti,  268. 

inequiradiata,  269,  270. 
(Orthis)  interstriatus,  272. 
nacrea,  268. 
nobilis,  27^. 
parva.  273. 

protype  avita,  273. 
patersoni,  269,  270. 

protype  bonamica,  270-72. 

protype  praecedens,  269-70,  272. 
precedens,  271. 
rectilateralis,  270. 
rosieri,  272. 

varistriata,  269,  270,  272. 
Strophomena  lepis,  268. 
punctulifera,  275. 
radiata,  52. 
rugosa,  52. 
woolworthana,  279. 
Strophonella    (Amphistrophia)    con- 

tinens,  275-77. 
cx^ntinens  equalis,  277. 

equiplicata,  276. 

senilis,  277. 
Stur,  cited,  339. 

Stylonurus.^  5/>.,  308-g,  322,  324. 
excelsior,  302,  309. 
logani,  309. 
simonsoni,  309. 

Table  showing  relations  of  Upj>er 
Siluric  sections  of  eastern  New- 
York  with  western  New  York  sec- 
tion, 51. 

Telos  lake,  Me.,  fossils,  202,  225. 

Tentaculites  cartieri,  174. 
elongatus,  174. 
gyracanthus.  45.  173. 
leclercqia,  173. 
scalaris,  174-75. 

Terataspis  grand  is,  170. 

Terebratula  gaudryi,  246. 

Titanite,  71-72. 


Townsend  iron  mine,  structural  re- 
lations, 52-54. 
Tree  trunk,  fossil,  327-60. 
Trematospira    perforata  var.   atlan- 

tica,  262-63. 
Trembleau  mountain,  probable  fault 

on,  23-24. 
Trigeria,  246. 

gaudryi,  240. 

portlandica,  240. 
Trilobites.  153-73- 
Trochonema  lescarboti,  IQ2. 
Trochus?  lielicites,  191. 
Tropidodiscus   curvilineatus,    193. 

obex,  193. 
Troy,  relation  of  faults  to  landslides 

in,  12-14. 
Tuscarora  formation,  35. 

Ulrichy  cited,  38,  43,  50,  52,  260,  295. 
Uralichas  ribeiroi,  170. 

Van  Ingen,  cited,  45. 

Vanuxem,  cited,  29,  30-32,  35,  37. 

339- 
Vemeuil,  cited,  190. 

Wachsmuth,  cited,  121. 
Walcott,  cited,  15,  160. 
Wappinger  limestone,  369. 
Warden,  H.  C,  work  of,  29S. 
WeV)ster  lake,  fossils,  203. 
Weller,  cited,  40,  43,  47-4H. 
White,  David,  A   Remarkable  Fos.sil 

Tree  Trun'.  from  the  Middle  l)e- 

vonic  of  New  York.  32 7-60. 
Whiteaves.  J.   F.,  acknowledgments 

to,  124. 
Whitlock,  Herbert  P.,  Minerals  from 

Lyon    Mountain,   Clinton  county, 

55-97;  cited,  63. 
Wilbur  limestone,  47. 
Winchell's  mountain,  faults,  6. 
Woodward,  cited,  309. 
Wood  worth,  J.  B.,  Postglacial  faults 

of  eastern  New  York,  5-28. 

Yonken  gneiss,  364. 
Zircon,  69-70. 
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Hudson,  G,  H.     On  Some  Pelmatozoa  from  the  Chazy  Limestone  of  New  York. 

Clarke.  J.  M.     Some  New  Devonic  Fossils. 

An  Interesting  Style  of  Sand-filled  Vein. 

Eurypterus  Shales  of  the  Shawancrunk  Mountains  in  Eastern  New  York. 

White,  David.     A  Remarkable  Fossil  Tree  Trunk  from  the  Middle  Devonic  of  New  York. 
Berkey,  C.  P.     Structural  and  Stratigraphic  Features  of  the  Basal  Gneisses  of  the  High- 
lands. 

Fairchild,  H.  L.  Drumlins  of  New  York      In  press. 

Later  Glacial  Waters  in  Central  New  York.     Prepared. 

Cushing.  H.  P.     Geology  of  the  Theresa  Quadrangle.     In  preparation. 

Geology  of  the  Long  Lake  Quadrangle.     In  press. 

Berkey,  C.  P.     Geology  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.     In  preparation. 
Economic  geology.    Egi  (3)  Smock,  J .  C.     Building  Stone  in  the  State  of 
New  York.     iS2p.     Mar.  1888.     Out  of  frint. 

^i^  (7)  First  Report  on  t\ve  Itotv  ^vcv^s  atvd  Iron  Ore  Districts  in 

the  State  of  New  York.     6  -\-lop.  ma.\>.    ^mtv^  \%%^.    Ou\  ^  ^tv^x. 
Eg3  (10)  Building  Stone  in  ^e^  ^oiNt.    i\^v-^^VA^.   ^^-  ^^^^ 
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Bg4    (i  I)  Merrill,  P.J.  H.    Salt  and  Gvpsum  Industries  of  New  York,    psp 

lapl.  2  maps,  ii  tab.     Ap.  1803.     [50c] 
BgS     (la)  Ries,  Heinrich.    Cflay  Industries  of  New  York.     i74p.  apL  map 

Mar.  1895.    joc, 
^{6      (15)  Merrill,    F.   J.    H.      Mineral    Resources   of    New   York.      aa4p 

a   maps.     Sep.  1895.     [^oc] 
BS7    (17)  Koad  Materials  and  Road  Building  in  New  York.    Sap.  i4pl. 

a  maps  34x45.  68xQa  cm.     Oct.  i8q7-     tsc. 
Eg  8  (30)  Orton,  Edward.    Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  New  York.    X36p. 

il.  3  maps.     Nov.  1899.     i§c. 
Eg9  (35)  Ries,  Heinrich.     Clays  of  New  York;  their  Properties  and  Uses. 

456p.  i4opl.     map.    June  1900.     Si,  cloth. 

Eg  10  (44)  Lime  and  Cement  Industries  of  New  York;  Eckel,  E.  C. 

'  Chapters  on  the  Cement  Industry.     33 ap.   loipl.  a  maps.     Dec.  190 1. 

85c,  cloth. 
Bgii  (6x)  Dickinson,  H.  T.     Quarries  of  Bluestone  and  other  Sandstones 

in  New  York.     1080.  i8pl.  a  maps.     Mar.  1903.     ^sc. 
Egi2  (85)  Rafter,  G.  W.     Hydrology  of  New  York  State.     9oap.  il.  44pl. 

S  maps      May  1905.     S1.50,  cloth. 
Egi3  (93)  Newland,  D.  H.     Mining  and  Quarry  Industry  of  New  York. 


780.     July  1905.  jsc. 
.4  (100)  M 


Egi4  (100)  McCourt,  W.  E.  Fire  Tests  of  Some  New  York  Building  Stones. 
4op.  2  6pl.     Feb.   1906.     i§c. 

Eg  1 5  (102)  Newland,  D.  H.  Mining  and  Quarry  Industry  of  New  York, 
ad  Report.     1620.     June  1906.     25c. 

Newland,  D.  H.  &  Hartnagel,  C.  A.  The  Sandstones  of  New  York.  In 
preparation. 

Mineralogy.  Mi  (4)  Nason,  P.  L.  Some  New  York  Minerals  and  their 
Localities,     aop.  ipl.     Au^.  1888.     [loc] 

Ma  (58)  Whitlock.  H.  P.  Guide  to  the  Mineralogic  Collections  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum,     isop.  il.  39pl.  11  models.     Sep.  190a.     40c. 

M3  (70)  New  York  Mineral  Localities,     nop.     Sep.  1903.     20c. 

M4  (gS)  Contributions  from  the  Mineralogic  Laboratory.     38p.    7pl. 

Dec.  1905.     i§c. 

Paleontology.  Pai  (34)  Cumings,  E.  R.  Lower  Silurian  Svstem  of  East- 
em  Montgomery  County;  Prosser,  C.  S.  Notes  on  the  Stratigraphy  of 
Mohawk  Valley  and    Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.     74p.   lopl.  map.     May 

Paa  (39)  Clarke,  J.  M.;  Simpson,  G.  B.  &  Loomis,  F.  B.  Paleontologic 
Papers  i.     7ap.  il.  i6pl.     Oct.  1900.     i§c. 

Contents:  Clarke.  J.  M.    A  Remarkable  Occurrence  of  Orthoccraa  in  the  Oneonta  Bed*  of 
the  Chenango  Valley.  N.  Y. 

Paropsonema   cryptophya;    a    Peculiar   Echinoderm   from    the   IntumMcena-soae 
~       '  of  W«  ----- 


Dictyonine  Hexactinellid  Sponges  from  the  Upper  Devonic  of  New  York. 
~      Wi        -  -  -  - 

Simpson.  G.  B.    Preliminary  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  of  Paleoioic  Rugose  Coralt. 

—     - w«        


(PorUge  Beds)  of  Western  New  York. 
-  Dictyonine  Hexactinellid  Sponges  froi 

The  Water  Biscuit  of  Squaw  Island,  Canandaigua  Lake^N.  Y. 
json.  G.  B.    Preliminary  Descriptions  of  New  Gen< 
Loomis.  P.  B.     Siluric  Fungi  from  Western  New  York 

Paj  (42)  Ruedemann,  Rudolf.  Hudson  River  Beds  near  Albany  and  their 
Taxonomic  Equivalents.     xi4p.  apl.  map.     Ap.  1901.     2^c. 

Pa4  (4^)  Grabau.  A.  W.  Geology  and  Paleontology  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
Vicinity.     286p.  il.  i8pl.  map.     Ap.  looi.     6jc:  cloth,  90c. 

Pas  (4Q)  Ruedemann,  Rudolf;  Clarke.  J.  M.  &  Wood,  Elvira.  Paleon- 
tologic Papers  2.     24op.     i3pl.     Dec.  190X.     40c. 

Contents:  Ruedemann.  Rudolf.     Trenton  Conglomerate  of  Rvsedorph  Hill. 

Clarke,  J .  M.    Limestones  of  Central  and  Western  New  York  Interbedded  with  Bituminoue 

Shales  of  the  Marcellus  Sta^e. 
Wood.  Elvira.     Marcellus  Limestones  of  Lancaster.  Brie  Co.  N.  Y. 
Clarke,  T.  M.     New  Agelacrinites. 
Value  of  Amni>{enia  as  an  Indicator  of  Fresh- water  Deposits  during  the  Devonic  of  New 

York,  Ireland  and  the  Rhineland. 

Pa6  (52)  Clarke.  I.  M.     Report  of  the  State  Paleontologist  1901.     aSop.  il. 

9pl.  map,  1  tab.     July  1902.     aoc. 

Pa7  (63)  Stratigraphy    of    Canandaigua    and    Naples    Quadrangles. 

7^.  map.     June  1904.  '  2$c. 
Pm8  (6$)  datalogue  of  Type  Specimtt»  ol  '?«\'wyijcft!t^«!«^*\Tw>icw^ 

York  State  Museum.     8489.     May  igo^.    $i.io«<;\cAV 
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Pa9  (69) Report  of  the  State  Paleontologist  1902.     464P.  Sapl.  8  maps. 

Sov.  iQo^.     Si,  cloth. 
Paso  (80)  Report  of  the  State  Paleontologist  1903.    396p.  2opl.  map. 

Feb.  1905.     8^c,  cloth. 
Bail  (81) &  Luther,  D.  D.     Watldns  and  Elmira  Quadrangles.    3ap. 

map.     Mar.  1905.     2^c. 
Pai2  (82)  Geologic  Map  of  the  Tully  Quadrangle-    4op.  map.  Ap.  1905. 

20c. 
Pai3  (Q2)  Grabau,  A.  W.     Guide  to  the  Geology  and  Paleontology  of  the 

Schoharie  Region.     3i6p.     ii.  24pl      map.     Ap.  iqo6.     y^c,  cloth. 
Pai4  (90;  Ruedemann.  Rudolf.    Cephalopoda  of  Beelonantown  and  Chazy 

Formations  of  Champiain  Basin.     2  26p.     il.  380!.     Ap.  1906.    y§c,  cloth 
Pai5  (99)  Luther,  D.  D.     Geology  of  the  Buffalo  Quadrangle.     32P.     map. 

May  1906.     20c, 

Pai6  (loi)  Geology   of    the     Penn  Yan-Hammondsport  Quadrangles. 

a8p.     map.     July  1906.     2$c. 
White,  David.     The  Devonic  Plants  of  New  York.     In  preparation, 
Hartnagel,  C.  A.     Geology  of  the  Rochester  Quadrangle,     in  press. 
Luther,  D.  D.     Geology  of  the  Geneva  Quadrangle.     In  preparation. 

Geology  of  the  Ovid  Quadrangle.     In  preparation. 

Geology  of  the   Phelps  Quadrangle.     In  preparation. 

Whitnall,  H.  O.     Geology  of  the  Morrisville  Quaarangle.     Prepared. 
Hopkins,  T.  C.     Geology  of  the  Syracuse  Quadrangle.     In  preparation. 
Hudson,  G.  H.     Geology  of  Valcour  Island.     In  Reparation. 
Zoology.     Zi  (i)  Marshall,  W.  B.     Preliminary  List  of  New  York  Unioni- 

dae.     2  op.     Mar.  1892.    ^c. 
Za  (9)  Beaks  of  Uniomdae  Inhabiting  the  Vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

a4p.  I  pi.     Aug.  i8po.     IOC. 
Z3  (29)  Miller,  G.  S.  jr.     Preliminary  List  of  New  York  Mammals.     i24p. 

.  Oct.  1899.     /5c. 
Z4  (33)  Farr,  M.  S.    Check  List  of  New  York  Birds.     2  2  4p.  Ap.  190c.    25c. 
Z5  (38)  Miller,  G.  S.  jr.    Key  to  the  Land  Mammals  of  Northeastern  North 

America.     io6p.     Oct.  1900.     15c. 
Z6  (40)  Simpson,  G.  B.     Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Polygyra  albolabris 

and  Limax  maximus  and  Embryology  of  Limax  maximus.     8  2 p.  28pl. 

Oct.  1 90 1.     25c. 
Z7  (43)  Kellogg,  J.  L.     Clam  and  Scallop  Industries  of  New  York.     36p. 

apl.  map.     Ap.  1901.     loc. 
Z8  (51)  Eckel,  E.  C.  &  Paulmier,  F.  C.     Catalogue   of   Reptiles  and  Batra- 

chians  of  New  York.     64p.  il.  ipl.     Ap.  1902.     i§c. 

Eckel,  E.  C.     Serpents  of  Northeastern  United  States. 

Paulmier,  F.  C.     Lizards,  Tortoises  and  Batrachians  of  New  York. 

Z9  (60)  Bean,  T.  H.     Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  New  York.     784P.     Feb. 

IQ03.     $1,  cloth. 
Zio  (71)  Kellogg,  J.  L.     Feeding  Habits  and  Growth  of  Venus  mercenaria. 

300.  4pl.     Sep.  1903.     10c. 
Zi X   (88)  Letson,  Elizabeth  J.  Check  List  of  the  Mollusca  of  New  York.  1 1 4p. 

May  1005.     20c. 
Z12  (91)  Paulmier,  F.  C.     Higher  Crustacea  of  New  York  City.     78p.  il. 

June  1905.     20c. 
Entomology.     En  i   (5)  Lintner,  J.  A.    White  Grub  of  the  May  Beetle.    3 2 p. 

il.     Nov.  1888.     IOC. 

En2  (6)  Cut-worms.     36p.  il.     Nov.  1888.     loc. 

Bn3  (13)  San  Jos^  Scale  and  Some  Destructive  Insects  of  New  York 

State.     54p.  7pl-     Ap.  1895.     15c. 
En4  (20)   Felt,  E.  P.     Elm-leaf  Beetle  in  New  York  State.     46p.    il.     5pl. 

June  1898.     5c. 

5r#  Em 5. 

Ens  (23)  14th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1898.     i5op.  il.  9pl. 

Dec.  1898.     20c. 
Bd6  (24)  — —  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Entomologic  Work  of  J.  A.  Lint- 
ner Ph.D.     State  Enlomo\o^sX.  i%t  ^-^%\  \tA«t.  \.ci  ^Tslotaolo^fs  Re- 
ports 1-13.     3i6p.  ip\.     Oct.  !&<)<).     35<i- 
Supplement  to  14th  report  ot  tY\«  StaU  Utv\omo\o«vaX. 
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En7  (26)  Collection,  Preservation  and  Distribution  of  New  York  In- 
sects.    36p.  il.     Ap.  1899.     5c. 
Bn8  (27)  Shade  Tree  Pests  in  New  York  State.     26p.  il.  5pl.     May 

1899.  5^' 

£n9  (31)  15th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1899.     laSp.  June 

1900.  ISC 

Enio  (36)  1 6th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1900.     ii8p.     i6pl. 

Mar.  1 90 1.     2SC. 
Bnii  (37)  Catalogue  of  Some  of  the  More  Important  Injurious  and 

Beneficial  Insects  of  New  York  State.     54P-  il-     Sep.  1900      loc, 
Em 2  (46)  Scale  Insects  of  Importance  and  a  List  of  the  Species  in 

New  York  State.     o4p.  il.  ispl.     June  190 1.     2^0. 
Enij  (47)   Needham,  J.  G.  &  Betten,  Cornelius.     Aquatic  Insects  in  the 

Adirondacks.     234P.  il.  36pl.     Sep.  1901.     4Sc. 
Eni4  (53)  Felt.  E.  P.     17th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1901.     a32p. 

il.  6pl.     Aug.  1902.     Out  of  print. 
Ems  (57)  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  in  New  York  State.     46p.  il.  8pl.     Aug. 

1902.     Out  of  print. 

This  il  a  revuion  of  Bn4  containing  the  more  essential  facts  observed  since  that  was  pre- 
pared. 

Eni6  (59)  Grapevine  Root  Worm.     4op.  6pl.    Dec.  1902.     i^c, 

5##  BniQ. 
Eni7  (64)  i8th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1902.     nop.  6pl. 

May  1903.     20c. 
Eni8  (68)  Needham,  J.  G.  6*  others.    Aquatic  Insects  in  New  York.    3a2p. 

52pl.     Aug.  1903.     80c,  cloth. 
Enz9  (72)  Felt,  E.  P.    Grapevine  Root  Worm.    58p.    i3pl.    Nov.  1903.    20€. 

This  it  a  revision  of  Bni6  containing  the  more  essential  facts  observed  since  that  was  pre- 
pared. 

Bn20  (74)  &  Joutel,  L.  H.     Monograph  of  the  Genus  Saperda.     88p. 

i4pl.     June  I904-     2sc, 
Bn2Z  (76)  Felt,  E.  P.     19th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1903.     i5op. 

4pl.     1904.     ipc. 
En22  (79)  Mosquitos  or  Culiddae  of  New  York.     164p.il.  S7pl-     Oct. 

1904.     40c. 
En23  (86)  Needham,  J.  G.  6*  others.     May  Flies  and  Midges  of  New  York. 

352p.il.37pl.  June  1905.    80c,  cloth. 
En24  (97)  Felt,  E.  P.  20th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1904.     fl46p. 

il.  i9pl.  Nov.  1905.    40c. 

En25  (103) Gipsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moths.    44p.    lopl.    July  1906.  75c. 

En26  (104) 2ist  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1905.      i44p.     lopl. 

Aiijj.    igo6.     25c. 

En27  (109) Tussock  Moth  and  Elm  Leaf  Beetle.    34p.    Mar.  1907.    20c, 

Needham,  J.  G.     Monograph  on  Stone  Flies.     In  preparation. 

Botany.    Box  (2)  Peck,  C.  H.    Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  the  State  of 

New  York.     66f).  2pl.     May  1887.     Out  of  print. 

B02  (8)  Boleti  ot  the  United  States.     96p.     Sep.   1889.     [soc] 

B03  (25)  — ^  Report  of  the  State  Botanist    1898.     76p.  spl.     Oct.  1899. 

Out  of  print. 

B04  (28) Plants  of  North  Elba.     2o6p.  map.     June  1899.     20c, 

B05  (54)  Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1 90 1.    58p.  7pl.    Nov.  1902.     40€, 

B06  (67)  Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1902.     196P.  spl.     May  1903. 

50c. 

B07  (75) Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1903.    7op.  4pl.     1904.    40c. 

B08  (94)  Report  of  the  State  Botanist  1Q04.    6op.  lopl.  July  1905.    40€, 

B09  (105) Report   of    the  State    Botanist    1905.      io8p.     i2pl.     Aug. 

1906.     50c. 
Archeology.     An  (16)  Beauchamp,  W.  M.     Aboriginal  Chipped  Stone  Im- 
plements of  New  York.     86p.  2301.     Oct.  1897.     2^0. 
Ar2  (18)  Polished  Stone  Articles  used  by  the  New  York  Aborigines. 

I04P-  35pl.     Nov.  1897.     2$c, 
Ar3  (22)  Earthenware  of  the  New  York  Aborigines.    789,  ^^pL    Oct. 

t8g8,     2Se. 

^4  (3^)  ^Aboriginal  Occupation  ol  t^«w  '^otV.,     \^ov«  ^^^*  ^  tc^\^^ 

AfAT.  iQoo.    joe. 
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Ar5  (41)  Wampum  and  Shell  Articles  used  by  New  York  Indians 

i66p.  aSpl.     Mar.  1901.     joc. 
Ar6  (50)  Horn  and  Bone  Implements  of  the  New  York  Indians,    x  x  ap. 

43pl.     Mar.  190a.     joc. 
Ar7  (55)  Metallic  Implements  of  the  New  York  Indians.    94p.  38pl. 

June  190a.     25c. 
^S  (73)  Metallic  Ornaments  of  the  New  York  Indians.     laap.  37pl. 

Dec.  1903.     joc, 
^9  (78)  History  of  the  New  York  Iroquois.    340p.  x7pl.  map.    Feb 

»9o5«     75^t  cloth. 

At  10  (87)  Perfli  Lake  Mounds.    84p.    lapl.    Ap.  1905.    10c. 

Aril  (89)  Aboriginal  Use  of  Wood  in  New  York.     190P.  3Spl.    June 

1905.     35^' 

Ari2  (108)  Aboriginal  Place  Names  of  New  York.     336p.    May  1907. 

40c, 

Beauchamp,  W.  M.  Civil,  Religious  and  Mourning  Councils  and  Ceremonies 
of  Adoption.     Infress. 

Miscellaneous.  Msi  (02)  Merrill,  P.  J.  H.  Directory  of  Natural  History 
Museums  in  United  States  and  Canada.     2361).     Ap.  1903.     30c. 

Ms2  (66)  Ellis,  Mary.  Index  to  PubUcations  of^the  New  York  State  Nat- 
ural History  Survey  and  New  York  State  Museum  1837-1902.  4i8p. 
June  1903.     75c,  cloth. 

Museum  memoirs  1889-date.     Q. 

1  Beecher,  C.  £.  &  Clarke,  J.  M.      Development  of  Some  Silurian  Brachi- 

opoda.     960.  8pl.     Oct.  1889.     $1, 

2  Hall,  James  6c  Clarke,  J .  M.    Paleozoic  Reticulate  Sponges.    3 Sop.  il.  7opl. 

1898.     $  I,  cloth, 

3  Clarke,  J .  M.     The  Oriskany  Fauna  of  Becraft  Mountain,  Columbia  Co. 

N.  Y.     i28p.  9pl.     Oct.  X900.     80c. 

4  Peck,  C.  H.     N.  v.  Edible  Fungi,  1895-99.     io6p.  25pl.     Nov.  1900.    75^. 

This  includes  revised  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  fungi  reported  in  the  49th.  sist  and  sad 
reports  of  the  State  Botanist. 

5  Clarke,  J.  M.  &  Ruedemann,  Rudolf.     Guelph  Formation  and  Fauna  of 

New  York  State.     1960.  21  pi.    July  1903.     $1,^0,  cloth, 

6  Clarke,  J.  M.     Naples  Fauna  in  Western  New  York.    268p.    26pl.    map. 

$2,  cloth,  ' 

7  Ruedemann,  Rudolf.     Graptolites  of  New  York.     Pt  i  Graptolites  of  the 

Lower  Beds.     3Sop.  iTpl.     Feb.  1905.     $t,^o,  cloth. 

8  Felt,  E.  P.     Insects  Affecting     Park   and   Woodland  Trees,     v.i  4600. 

il.  48pl.  Feb.  1906.  $2.§o,  cloth,    v. 2  548p.  il.  22pl.     Feb.  1907.  S^,  cloth, 
g  Clarke,  J.  M.     Early  Devonic  of  New  York  and  Eastern  North  America. 

In  pnss. 
10  Eastman,  C.  R.     The  Devonic    Fishes  of    the    New  York    Formations. 

In  press. 
Eaton,  E.  H.     Birds  of  New  York.     In  preparation. 
Ruedemann,  R.     Graptolites  of  New  York.     Pt  2  Graptolites  of  the  Higher 

Beds.     In  preparation. 
Natural  history  of  New  York.    30V.  il.  pi.  maps.    Q.    Albany  1842-94. 
DIVISION  I  ZOOLOGY.     Dc  Kay,  James  E.     Zoology  of  New  York;  or.  The 
New  York  Fauna;  comprising  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  animals 
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